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Geographers  crowd  into  the  outer  edges 
of  their  maps  the  parts  of  the  world  which 
they  know  nothing  about,  adding  a  note, 
"What  lies  beyond  is  sandy  desert  full  of  wild 
beasts,"  or  "blind  marsh,"  or  "Scythian  cold," 
or  "frozen  sea." — plutarch,  Lives:  Theseus. 
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lhe  events  told  in  this  narrative  got  underway  on  one  of 
those  brilliant  mornings  in  mid-September,  the  kind  of  day 
and  time  of  year  that  is  neither  summer  nor  fall,  with  white 
clouds  speeding  in  the  wind,  the  sun  blazing,  the  air  bracing 
and  cool,  and  the  countryside  at  its  peak  of  beauty.  From  the 
Chesapeake  to  upper  Vermont  the  morning  was  perfect,  but 
in  the  area  where  most  of  this  story  takes  place — Westchester 
and  New  York  counties— it  was  as  if  there  could  never  be 
such  a  day  again.  During  these  hours  and  in  these  counties, 
nature  seemed  to  reach  the  ultimate  in  splendor. 

All  morning  the  wind  sounded  loud  over  East  ioth  Street 
tenements  and  the  wooded  Westchester  hills  that  were  almost 
mountains.  Cars  rounding  curves  on  22,  6,  and  the  Sawmill 
River  Parkway  received  broadside  the  impact  of  the  wind 
and  veered  to  the  dirt  shoulders  momentarily,  trailing  sud- 
den clouds  of  dust  through  the  bright  sunshine  till  they  re- 
covered the  dustless  pavement  and  sped  on.  Like  pictures  in 
a  stereoscope,  detail  and  depth  were  heightened  abnormally, 
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so  that  objects  miles  away  stood  out  crystal  clear.  Distant 
farmhouses  showed  their  every  clapboard,  and  early  stenog- 
raphers in  Radio  City  could  watch  other  stenographers  arriv- 
ing at  their  desks  on  57th  or  Madison.  In  the  country,  a 
thousand  windshields  flashed  miniatures  of  the  sun;  by  nine 
o'clock,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  the  whole  landscape  was 
in  motion,  flowing  toward  and  from  the  city  along  the 
double  highways.  Under  the  radiant  blue  of  the  sky,  the 
earth  sparkled  and  trembled  with  life. 

Nobody  could  be  insensible  to  the  high  spirits  of  the 
weather.  Even  dull-witted  childish  Aaron  Adams,  as  he  sat 
on  the  dingy  stoop  of  his  father's  shack  on  the  dirt  road  be- 
tween Kingsley  and  Richmond  Falls,  sensed  that  there  was 
something  in  the  air.  It  made  him  feel  that  today  would  be 
his.  He  was  supposed  to  trim  hedges  for  the  rich  town  of 
Kingsley  that  morning,  but  on  a  day  like  this? — no  sir!  He 
heard  the  old  man  yelling  at  him  to  get  up,  and  laughed, 
because  he  was  already  up  and  his  father  didn't  know  it.  His 
father  didn't  know  nothing.  I  could  lick  twenty  of  him,  he 
thought,  and  will,  too.  Restless,  he  got  up  from  the  broken 
step,  threw  a  stick  at  a  dead  chicken,  and  started  down  the 
road  to  go  nowhere  in  particular. 

As  he  scuffed  along  the  sunny  lane,  he  had  a  vague  but 
pleasant  feeling  that  something  was  about  to  happen  to  him 
before  the  day  was  over  that  would  make  him  very  impor- 
tant. From  the  rear  pocket  of  his  jumper  he  drew  out  the 
hedge-clippers  and  admired  the  shiny  blades.  He  felt  ready 
for  anything.  It  was  like  the  famous  night  last  winter  when 
his  parents'  house  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  and  his  mother 
burned  alive.  In  his  almost  seventeen  years  he  had  never 
known  such  an  excitement.  He  put  the  clippers  back  and 
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glanced  sharply  about  him  at  the  bright  morning,  as  if  chal- 
lenged. Feelings  of  power  stirred  in  him.  He  felt  absolutely 
wonderful,  the  top  of  the  heap,  great:  the  only  guy  in  the 
world  who  was  really  wide  awake  on  this  simply  dandy 
morning.  It  was  high  time  the  people  in  all  the  swell  houses 
around  here  began  to  know  who  he  was ;  time  they  began  to 
realize  that  he  was  somebody,  too. 
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"Now  look  here,  Miss  Harron.  You  just  wrap  up  good  and 
warm  in  that  coat  of  Mama's  or  you'll  turn  into  an  icicle." 

"Oh,  Papa!  .  .  ." 

"We  don't  want  to  get  all  the  way  home  to  New  York 
and  find  nothing  in  the  back  seat  but  a  snowgirl." 

"You  don't  mean  a  snowgirl,  you  mean  a  snowman." 

"No  I  don't  either  mean  a  snowman.  A  snowman  is  a 
snowman  and  a  snowgirl  is  a  snowgirl." 

"iVpa!" 

The  green  Cadillac  convertible  sped  along  Route  14,  ap- 
proaching Troy.  Though  it  had  been  daylight  for  some  hours, 
it  was  still  cold;  but  the  early  morning  mist,  so  characteristic 
of  this  part  of  the  country  in  any  season,  had  just  begun  to 
lift,  and  Jim  Harron  could  see  that  the  day  was  going  to  be 
a  beautiful  one.  Because  of  the  long  trip  home  they  had  got 
an  early  start  and  he  knew  Mary  was  already  sleepy,  but  she 
refused  to  settle  down  in  the  back  and  try  to  take  a  nap.  She 
kept  trying  to  occupy  the  front  seat  with  her  parents  by 
standing  up  and  leaning  over  between  them,  keeping  up  a 
continuous  stream  of  chatter  that  would  have  been  distract- 


ing  to  her  father's  concentration  on  his  driving  had  he  not 
enjoyed  her  prattle  so  much. 

Jim  Harron  was  thirty-eight  and  keenly  aware  of  it.  He 
was  an  ordinary  fellow,  little  different  from  thousands  of 
his  kind.  He  was  slender  and  tall,  attractive  to  women,  liked 
by  everybody,  loved  by  his  wife,  a  good  father  and  provider. 
He  wore  his  clothes  well  and  looked  prosperous,  liked  to 
read,  longed  occasionally  for  the  kind  of  freedom  he  knew 
he  would  never  have  again,  kept  his  more  serious  thoughts 
(when  he  had  them)  pretty  much  to  himself,  and  didn't  at 
all  like  the  fact  that  he  was  nearly  forty.  He  was  public  rela- 
tions director  of  Trans-America  Airlines,  a  job  that  paid  him 
twenty-five  thousand  a  year  and  exactly  suited  his  personality 
and  talents.  Thanks  to  this  job,  he  had  in  recent  years  been 
able  to  afford  better  things  for  himself,  for  his  wife,  and — 
this  was  even  more  important  to  him — for  his  child.  The  ex- 
pensive apartment  on  Gramercy  Park  was  one  indication  of 
this,  the  month  at  a  summer  cottage  on  Lake  George  was 
a  second;  and  there  were  others. 

To  his  way  of  thinking  he  had  everything  to  make  him 
happy:  his  child,  his  wife,  and  his  girl — in  that  order.  He 
loved  his  child  dearly;  he  loved  his  wife;  and  (just  so  far  as 
they  both  wished  and  no  more)  he  loved  his  girl.  But  of  the 
three,  it  was  his  five-year-old  daughter  who  gave  him  most 
joy,  increasingly  so  as  she,  and  he,  grew  older.  His  feeling  for 
Mary  was  such  that  sometimes,  when  he  thought  of  her,  their 
relationship  seemed  beset  by  dangers.  This  morning,  how- 
ever, all  was  well.  They  had  had  a  good  vacation  at  the  sum- 
mer camp,  and  for  him  it  had  lasted  just  long  enough.  He 
was  glad  to  be  going  back  to  his  job  and  to  the  city.  New 
York  was  congenial  to  him;  he  felt  he  belonged  there;  he 
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liked  the  tempo  of  big  city  living,  the  changing  opportunities 
and  pleasures  it  afforded,  the  availability  of  many  friends  and 
acquaintances,  and  the  constant  stimulus  which  his  job  gave 
him  of  meeting  new  people  and,  sometimes,  traveling. 

In  the  small  rearview  mirror  just  under  the  canvas  roof  of 
the  car,  Jim  Harron  could  see  the  top  of  his  daughter's  head 
as  she  bobbed  about,  the  hair  neady  parted  in  the  middle  and 
braided  at  the  sides.  The  pigtails  framed  her  face  in  an  austere 
plainness  that  greatly  enhanced  her  good  looks.  She  was 
blond,  like  himself,  and  her  features  were  similar  to  those 
which  ran  in  his  family,  almost  identical  to  his  sister's,  in  fact; 
but  her  character  and  temperament  were  those  of  her  mother. 
Beneath  the  Harron  features,  as  it  were,  lay,  even  at  the  age 
of  five,  her  mother's  literalness  and  common  sense  and  re- 
sponsibility, always  evident  yet  elusive;  and  this  combination 
of  the  two  of  them  interested  him  keenly.  Now,  whenever  he 
looked  up  into  the  mirror  and  saw  her  standing  there  in  the 
back  seat,  a  wave  of  gratification  and  affection  swept  over 
him.  He  raised  his  head  slightly  to  catch  her  eye  and  made  a 
face  at  her. 

Mary  ignored  this.  "I  wish  you  wouldn't  call  me  Miss 
Harron,"  she  said.  "I  don't  like  it." 
"Well  that's  your  name,  isn't  it?" 
"No  it  isn't  my  name.  My  name  is  Mary." 
But  he  knew  she  liked  being  called  Miss  Harron,  just  as 
she  liked,  though  she  pretended  not  to,  the  kidding;  just 
as  he  liked  being  called  papa.  It  was  old-fashioned,  perhaps, 
and  sounded  silly  to  some  people,  but  that's  what  he  had 
called  his  father  as  a  child  and,  curiously  enough,  in  Ruth's 
family  it  had  been  the  same;  so  they  had  adopted  its  use  for 
Mary.  He  had  never  liked  daddy  and  couldn't  see  it  for  him- 
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self.  When  he  heard  the  children  of  his  friends  call  their 
fathers  daddy,  it  always  rang  rather  false  to  him,  somehow, 
like  the  piping  of  stage  children  in  a  play. 

"You'd  better  get  used  to  Miss  Harron,  because  someday 
that's  what  you're  going  to  be." 

"Oh,  goosh " 

"And  after  that,  we  hope,  Mrs.  somebody." 

"Goosh!" 

He  turned  to  his  wife.  "Where  does  she  get  this  'goosh* 
business?" 

"Heaven  knows." 

He  speculated  about  Mary's  strange  new  word,  appar- 
ently her  own  invention,  since  he  had  never  heard  it  uttered 
by  anyone  else,  adult  or  child.  It  was  pronounced  neither  gush 
nor  goosh  but  short,  like  the  double-O's  in  good;  and  it  con- 
noted to  Mary's  childish  fancy — and  to  her  parents',  too,  by 
now — anything  from  disappointment  to  scorn  to  anger. 

Her  use  of  papa  was  sometimes  similar,  though  its  accent 
was  more  skeptical  and  doubting.  When  he  kidded  her,  she 
took  it  literally,  never  quite  sure  whether  he  was  kidding  or 
not.  "Ptf-pa!"  she  would  say,  and  clearly  it  meant,  "I  know 
you're  kidding  and  I'm  not  going  to  be  taken  in";  on  the 
other  hand,  the  heavy  emphasis  on  the  first  syllable  left  room 
for  doubt,  just  in  case  he  might  possibly  be  serious,  after  all. 

The  warm  morning  sun  had  burned  off  the  early  fog  and 
Jim  Harron  was  really  able  to  get  going.  He  brought  the 
speed  of  the  convertible  up  to  fifty-five  which,  for  these  roads, 
was  good.  In  the  small  valleys  and  ravines  a  thick  mist  still 
prevailed,  but  when  the  car  emerged  onto  open  or  higher 
ground,  the  weather  was  glorious  and  clear  as  only  an  early 
fall  morning  can  be.  As  if  seen  from  a  hilltop,  the  countryside 
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stretched  far  and  broad  ahead,  the  conventional  patchwork 
of  varicolored  fields  and  neat  farms,  bisected  always  by  the 
wide  white  tape  of  road  along  which  the  Cadillac  sped 
toward  home. 
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The  bright  sunlight  streaming  into  the  unfamiliar  bedroom 
awakened  Fan  French,  and  for  a  long  panicky  moment  she 
did  not  know  where  she  was.  It  was  a  bizarre  feeling,  a  sense 
of  having  lost  touch  with  the  world,  even  a  fear  that  she 
might  have  fled  her  Westchester  home  at  last  and  gone  to 
bed  in  some  strange  place.  The  panic  grew  as  she  heard  the 
sound  of  water  running  beyond  the  wall  next  to  the  bed. 
Then  she  recognized  the  two  Dufy  reproductions  of  regatta 
scenes  above  the  flounced  dressing-table  and  Chippendale 
bureau,  the  chaise-longue  decorated  with  bright  pillows,  the 
candlewick  coverlet  neat  and  undisturbed  on  the  adjacent 
twin  bed,  and  the  untouched  highball  beside  the  carefully 
chosen  "bedside  books"  on  the  night-table  between  the  beds. 
She  had  slept  and  awakened  in  the  guest  room  of  her  own 
house. 

Fan  French  did  not  need  to  ask  herself  why.  With  the 
realization  of  where  she  was,  the  events  of  last  midnight  came 
back  to  her. 

She  had  had  too  much  to  drink  again — but  no  more  than 
Del — and  during  their  evening  at  the  Cadys'  she  had  become 
impatient,  then  irritable,  and  finally  angry  with  him.  When 
they  returned  home  and  were  having  a  nightcap  in  the 
kitchen,  she  had  suddenly  tossed  the  contents  of  her  unfin- 
ished drink  directly  into  his  face.  And  what  had  he  done? 
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Nothing,  nothing  at  all.  Outraged,  she  ran  from  the  room. 
A  moment  later  she  was  in  the  morning  room  upstairs,  sit- 
ting at  her  leather-topped  kidney  desk,  pen  in  hand. 

To  her  dying  day  Fan  thought  she  would  never  forget 
that  look  on  her  husband's  face  as  she  threw  the  drink.  He 
merely  stood  there  and  closed  his  eyes  and  opened  his  mouth, 
like  a  bird. 

To  have  clowned  at  such  a  moment,  as  though  the  drink 
were  valuable  and  no  drop  of  it  must  be  lost,  was  bad  enough; 
but  to  have  anticipated  so  exactly  what  she  was  about  to  do> 
and  to  have  been  prepared  for  it,  was  more  than  she  could 
forgive  him. 

She  had  written  a  note  which  she  placed  conspicuously 
on  her  husband's  pillow  in  the  bedroom  they  shared  together 
from  long  habit  if  nothing  else,  got  her  nightgown  from  her 
dressing  room,  and  retired  to  the  guest  room  down  the  halL 
There  she  must  have  fallen  asleep  at  once,  for  she  did  not 
remember  having  heard  him  come  upstairs. 

In  the  note  she  had  made  no  mention  of  the  episode  in 
the  kitchen.  The  gist  of  the  whole  confused  outpouring  might 
have  been  summed  up  in  its  final  sentence,  which  she  had 
grimly  underlined:  //  you  re  half  the  man  you  once  were, 
you  will  answer  this  in  the  only  way  it  can  be  answered. 

He  had  answered  it,  all  right.  His  answer  still  rested  on 
the  night-table  beside  the  bed:  the  highball  which  he  must 
have  fixed  for  her  after  he  found  the  note. 

She  sat  up  in  bed  and  looked  at  her  watch.  Anger  or  no 
anger,  it  was  time  for  her  to  get  up,  dress,  eat  breakfast,  and 
drive  him  to  the  station  at  High  Bank.  He  was  an  advertising 
executive  in  Radio  City;  he  wore  expensive  clothes  and  gave 
her  plenty  of  money  for  gin  rummy  and  other  pastimes;  but 
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Del  French  had  purposely  never  hired  a  chauffeur  because, 
as  he  was  fond  of  putting  it,  it  "gave  Fan  something  to  do." 

God  knows  he  spoke  no  less  than  the  truth.  What  else  did 
she  have  to  do  but  take  him  to  the  morning  train  and  meet 
the  evening  one,  and  meanwhile,  for  all  he  knew  or  cared,  go 
crazy  ? 

Beyond  the  wall,  the  sound  of  the  running  water  had 
stopped.  She  knew  what  it  was  now.  It  was  her  husband  tak- 
ing his  morning  shower — washing  that  wonderful  God- 
damned body  of  his. 

After  the  fantastic  letter  she  had  left  on  his  pillow,  how 
was  she  going  to  face  him  this  morning?  What  on  earth 
would  she  say  to  him  ?  Worse,  what  would  he  say  ?  The  in- 
tolerable part  of  the  whole  situation  was  that  she  didn't  give 
a  damn  whether  he  came  to  bed  with  her  or  not,  ever.  And 
then  to  have  written  a  letter  like  that!  They  had  long  since 
ceased  to  care  for  each  other  in  any  way  including  that  way, 
but  last  night  she  had  had  too  much  to  drink  and  had  got  a 
little  amorous  and  wanted  to  be  made  love  to.  And  since  he 
was  the  only  male  available,  she  wanted  it  from  him.  Other- 
wise she  never  gave  him  a  second  thought,  anymore  than  he 
did  her. 

If  she  could  have  had  the  man  she  most  wanted,  the 
man  she  thought  about  much  too  much,  these  days,  she 
would  have  chosen  Wayne  Kendrick,  known  at  the  Club  and 
all  over  Westchester  as  "Curley."  But  this  was  silly,  since, 
though  she  saw  him  almost  every  morning  at  the  station,  she 
knew  him  only  enough  to  bow  to  (as  her  mother  used  to 
say).  If  he  had  ever  looked  at  her  twice  it  was  infuriatingly 
impersonal,  and  certainly  he  had  not  given  her  the  least  en- 
couragement, much  less  a  tumble.  Aside  from  seeing  him  at 
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the  station,  her  only  contact  with  him  had  been  one  thrilling 
night  when  he  almost  danced  with  her  at  the  Country  Club 
and  the  absolutely  indispensable  period  of  fifteen  minutes  at 
four  o'clock,  six  days  a  week,  when  she  tuned  in  on  CBS  and 
listened  to  Curley  broadcasting  the  news.  True,  she  never 
paid  much  attention  to  what  he  was  talking  about;  it  was 
enough  merely  to  hear  the  sound  of  his  voice — to  give  herself 
up,  as  it  were,  to  those  very  masculine  sounds :  medium-deep, 
resonant,  intimate,  and  sexy. 

How  many  other  women  were  there,  she  wondered,  who 
had  fallen  in  love  with  Curley  Kendrick's  voice?  Well  my 
God,  if  they  thought  the  voice  was  something,  they  ought  to 
see  him  in  the  flesh.  He  was  straight  and  well-built,  broad 
shouldered,  of  good  height,  with  a  tough-cute  face  that  would 
make  any  girl  want  to  take  those  cheeks  of  his  in  her  two 
hands  and  plant  a  good  kiss  firmly  on  his  mouth.  (Fan  bet 
the  expression  of  his  face  wouldn't  change  a  bit  even  at  a 
moment  like  this,  for  his  expression  never  changed  one  iota, 
never,  not  even  when  he  danced  at  the  Club  with  one  or 
another  of  the  several  women  he  was  having  an  affair  with, 
when  his  wife  reminded  him  it  was  time  to  go  home,  or  when 
he  was  making  a  not  very  subtle  but  almost  always  effective 
play  for  some  new  dame.)  His  wavy  hair,  parted  in  the  mid- 
dle, was  getting  attractively  gray  around  the  ears,  and  she 
couldn't  help  wondering  if  Curley  Kendrick  helped  it  along 
a  little  with  an  assist  from  some  hair-dresser.  He  wore  striped 
suits  almost  always,  dark  blue  or  gray  flannel  with  a  white 
chalk  stripe.  Fie  was  immaculate.  His  clothes  seemed  to  have 
been  not  only  freshly  pressed  but  brand  new,  and  he  looked 
always  as  if  he  had  just  stepped  out  of  the  shower  Rvc  min- 
utes ago.  This  thought  had  a  peculiar  fascination  for  Fan 
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French.  In  her  mind's  eye  she  could  see  him  standing  on  the 
bathmat  in  white  shorts  with  a  monogram  embroidered  on 
the  left  thigh,  the  steam  still  clouding  the  glass  of  the  stall- 
shower,  while  he  dabbed  his  chest  discreetly  with  eau-de- 
Cologne  from  an  exotic  bottle,  the  gift  of  one  of  his  women, 
probably,  who'd  been  around  to  Countess  Mara's  or  Bron- 
zini's.  Or  would  he  dare  bring  these  presents  home?  But  if 
Natalie  Kendrick  didn't  know  by  now  what  was  going  on, 
she  couldn't  be  very  bright.  All  you  had  to  do  was  watch  him 
for  a  few  minutes  any  night  at  the  Club. 

From  the  hall  Del  said,  without  looking  in,  "How  about 
it,  Fan?"  Then  she  heard  his  steps  going  downstairs.  She  got 
out  of  bed,  went  back  to  her  own  room,  and  dressed  in  a  few 
minutes. 

On  the  way  down  she  told  herself,  I'm  not  going  to  give 
that  note  of  mine  another  thought,  I'm  just  going  to  forget 
it,  I  can't  do  a  thing  in  any  case  till  he  mentions  it  first,  and 
then  take  my  cue  from  his  reaction.  She  would  have  given  a 
good  deal  now,  of  course,  not  to  have  written  the  note  in  the 
first  place,  but  the  thing  was  out  of  her  hands.  If  he  taunted 
her  with  it,  she'd  kill  him. 

Of  course  the  note  was  really  no  fault  of  Del's.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  most  certainly  was;  but  definitely.  He  knew 
damned  well  how  she  had  been  feeling  last  night.  She  would 
never  have  been  placed  in  the  position  of  having  to  write  such 
stuff  if  Del  had  been  decent  enough  to  come  to  bed  with  her 
for  a  change,  especially  since  she  had  humiliated  herself  by 
demanding  such  a  move  in  her  note.  Fie  might  have  helped 
her  save  face  to  that  extent.  As  she  reached  the  bottom  step 
she  heard  him  yell,  "Fan,  for  God's  sake!"  She  turned 
toward  the  breakfast  room.  Letter  or  no  letter,  it  was  one 
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tion to  catch  the  8:42.  Life  for  the  two  of  them  went  on  in 
that  way  if  in  no  other. 

She  slipped  into  her  place  at  the  table  and  the  maid  set 
a  boiled  egg  before  her,  poured  coffee,  and  went  back  to  the 
kitchen.  Opposite,  her  husband  wolfed  pancakes  as  if  he 
hadn't  a  thing  on  his  mind.  Looking  at  him  across  the  table, 
Fan  was  speechless  with  anger.  Unexpectedly  he  caught  her 
gaze,  and  said  calmly,  "I'll  get  out  the  car  if  you'll  hurry. 
After  all,  you  can  finish  your  breakfast  when  you  get  back." 

Fan  heard  herself  saying  bitterly,  "You're  a  fine  hus- 
band"— and  regretted  it  at  once. 

"Thank  you,  dear." 

"Get  out  the  car,  I'm  ready." 

"Now  you're  talking." 

"Del,"  she  said  helplessly,  "answer  me  something." 

"Anything  you  like,  darling." 

"What  are  you  trying  to  do  to  us?" 

"Right  now  I'm  trying  to  get  to  the  station  on  time.  Are 
you  driving  me,  or  shall  I  phone  for  a  taxi  ?  You  did  say  you 
were  ready." 

Unable  to  speak,  she  got  up  from  the  table.  Her  husband 
went  through  the  kitchen  to  the  garage  and  Fan  got  her  fur 
jacket  from  the  hall  closet.  In  another  moment  she  was 
standing  by  the  driveway  waiting  for  him.  As  she  got  in 
beside  him,  they  looked  for  all  the  world  like  any  average 
middle-aged  couple  anywhere,  but  particularly  a  middle-class 
suburban  couple  in  Chevy  Chase,  Pride's  Crossing,  German- 
town,  Shaker  Heights,  Lake  Forest,  or  Westchester.  For  miles 
and  miles  around,  thousands  of  wives  like  Fan  French  were 
driving  their  neat  well-dressed  husbands  to  the  morning  train. 
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The  lane  was  almost  blinding  with  sunlight.  As  Aaron 
Adams  strolled  aimlessly  along  in  the  dust,  it  occurred  to 
him  that  his  boss  in  Kingsley,  old  man  Somers,  would  just 
about  now  begin  to  wonder  when  he'd  be  showing  up  for 
work.  Well,  he  wouldn't  be  showing,  not  today  he  wouldn't, 
and  he  didn't  give  a  darn  whether  Somers  got  mad  at  him 
or  not.  He  glanced  about  at  the  countryside,  carefree,  arro- 
gant, and  restless;  his  black  eyes  flashed  with  pride  at  the 
figure  he  cut,  all  the  more  pleasurable  because  no  one  saw 
but  himself  (even  if  somebody  else  should  be  around,  they 
wouldn't  see  the  real  him). 

In  the  rear  pocket  of  his  jumper  he  could  feel  the  heavy 
hedge-clippers ;  they  belonged  to  the  township  but  they  were 
his  to  use,  of  course — and  who  was  there  to  know  how  he 
might  use  them  ?  He'd  like  to  get  old  man  Somers  down  on 
the  ground,  take  out  those  clippers,  and  do  a  real  job  on  him. 
Not  that  he  had  anything  against  Somers;  the  picture  was 
just  sort  of  fun,  somehow;  it  made  him  laugh  out  loud  to 
think  of  it.  Wouldn't  people  be  surprised  if  he  ever  did  such 
a  thing?  Wouldn't  they  think  he  was  something?  Or 
wouldn't  they  be  just  as  surprised  if  they  even  knew  such 
notions  ever  entered  his  head?  Well,  they  did;  and  a  lot  of 
other  notions  people  wouldn't  dream  he'd  think  of,  either. 
He'd  show  them  someday.  But  maybe  people  wondered 
about  you  a  lot  more — and  even  respected  you  more — if  they 
never  knew  what  you  did  or  thought.  A  man  of  mystery — 
that  was  the  idea. 

In  his  jumper,  which  was  the  kind  of  overall  garment 
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worn  by  garage  mechanics  and  trouble-shooters,  Aaron 
Adams  looked  more  masculine  and  a  little  older  than  he 
really  was.  In  height  he  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  tall; 
he  was  fairly  broad  and  well-built,  but  his  face  was  the  face 
of  a  child,  and  a  rather  charming  child  at  that.  He  smiled 
often,  pleasantly,  and  irrationally;  and  when  he  smiled,  his 
teeth  were  white  and  regular.  He  had  large  black  frank  eyes 
under  a  forehead  that  couldn't  have  been  more  than  an  inch 
high.  His  hair  was  black  and  thick,  and  this  morning  it 
hung  over  the  low  forehead  in  a  tousled  boyish  fashion  that 
somewhat  curtailed  the  rugged  masculine  effect  of  the 
jumper.  In  the  center  of  his  slightly  receding  chin  was  a  deep 
dimple.  He  was  like  a  young  primitive  happy  to  be  alive,  a 
rural  first-man  walking  out  upon  the  fresh  new  earth ;  or,  in 
the  modern  world,  he  looked  exactly  like  the  kind  of  young 
man  that  passing  motorists  pick  up  in  their  cars  and  want  to 
do  something  for. 

As  Aaron  approached  Kingsley,  the  lane  became  a  street 
and  the  houses  got  bigger  and  handsomer.  Occasionally  there 
was  a  dilapidated  frame  house,  unpainted  and  all  but  fallen 
apart,  which  everybody  said  was  a  disgrace  to  the  township; 
but  even  these  were  mansions  compared  to  the  shack  where 
the  Adams  family  now  lived,  and  many  of  the  houses  were 
mansions  without  being  compared  to  anything,  including 
each  other.  Aaron  Adams  eyed  with  scorn  and  even  amuse- 
ment the  well-kept  lawns  and  formal  gardens  and  enormous 
white  iron  urns  spouting  cannas  in  red  and  yellow  like  some 
kind  of  floral  fire.  Someday  he'd  have  one  of  those  big  houses 
for  his  own,  maybe  even  next  year,  and  then  people  had 
better  watch  out.  What  they'd  better  watch  out  for,  of  course, 
was  his  imported  speedster  with  several  shining  pipes  run- 
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ning  out  of  the  side  of  the  hood  to  the  back  somewhere, 
carrying  off  the  engine's  powerful  exhaust  or  something,  and 
a  horn  that  could  be  heard  a  mile  away;  or,  better  still,  a  horn 
that  would  make  people  jump  as  he  merely  drove  along  the 
street  at  ten  miles  an  hour,  say,  and  idly  sounded  it. 

His  childish  eyes  lit  up  with  glee  as  he  recalled  the  time 
he  and  Squint  Utter  swiped  the  jalopy  out  in  front  of  the 
high  school  and  then  gave  the  State  cops  the  chase  of  their 
lives.  Squint  nearly  died  but  he  had  hung  on  just  the  same 
and  didn't  jump  out  even  when  Aaron  had  had  to  slow  down 
as  they  drove  across  the  golf  links.  Some  darn  fool  had  re- 
ported the  stolen  car  almost  immediately  and  then  the  fun 
began.  At  one  point,  with  the  cops  almost  on  their  tail,  Aaron 
suddenly  swung  the  wheel  to  the  left  and  drove  right  through 
a  six-foot  hedge.  They  shook  the  cops,  of  course,  but  found 
themselves  in  the  middle  of  a  golf  course.  A  lady  was  just 
about  to  tee  off  in  front  of  them  and  Aaron  had  to  slow  up  a 
little  and  swerve  to  one  side  or  he  would  have  run  her  down. 
When  he  glanced  back,  he  thought  for  a  second  that  maybe 
he  had  bunked  into  her,  after  all,  but  he  decided  she  had  only 
fainted  from  the  shock.  Then  they  beat  it  in  a  wide  arc  across 
the  golf  links,  with  everybody  in  the  world  just  staring  their 
eyes  out,  retraced  their  course  to  the  road  running  along  the 
hedge,  and  then  for  nearly  an  hour  trailed  the  cops  who 
thought  they  were  trailing  them.  Finally  Squint  Utter  got 
tired  of  it,  or  more  likely  scared,  so  they  parked  the  car  inside 
a  cemetery  and  left  it.  Squint  was  no  fun  to  do  things  with; 
he'd  never  do  anything  with  him  again.  It  was  best  to  be  on 
your  own  anyway,  maybe,  like  Superman. 

Now  he  was  passing  a  beautiful  place  set  way  back  from 
the  street  surrounded  by  what  must  have  been  a  considerable 
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acreage.  It  was  the  kind  of  place  which,  in  these  parts,  cer- 
tain darn  fools  liked  to  call  a  farm,  though  the  New  York 
people  who  bought  them  were  no  more  farmers  than  his  old 
man  was.  The  whole  house  sparkled  in  the  sun  as  if  it  had  just 
been  given  a  fresh  coat  of  luminous  white  paint.  He  bet  this 
was  what  the  White  House  looked  like;  or  if  it  didn't,  it 
should.  The  trim  lawns  were  almost  black  with  shade,  a 
fancy  fountain  threw  water  high  up  into  the  air  in  a  straight 
line,  and  several  sprinklers  revolved  on  the  short  smooth- 
as-a-rug  grass,  scattering  millions  of  bright  drops  like  dia- 
monds in  the  sun.  The  place  was  made  for  a  day  like  this. 
Aaron  had  often  seen  the  house,  but  it  never  looked  prettier 
than  it  did  today.  He  would  have  liked  to  go  and  lie  down 
on  that  wonderful  grass  and  maybe  take  his  clothes  off  and 
shock  the  daylights  out  of  everybody.  Why  couldn't  every 
day  be  like  this  one?  he  wondered.  Then  he'd  never  work; 
for  the  guy  who'd  go  to  work  on  a  day  like  today  was  just 
a  plain  darn  fool. 

Suddenly  something  caught  his  eye,  so  bright  and  glitter- 
ing that  he  wondered  why  he  hadn't  noticed  it  at  least  a  half 
mile  off.  It  was  right  there  before  his  nose;  and  as  he  took  in 
all  that  it  represented  in  luxury  and  beauty  and  power,  he 
knew  that  it  had  to  be  his — somehow,  and  now!  It  had  to 
be;  but  he  never  dreamed  that  his  possession  of  it  would 
turn  out  to  be  so  absurdly  easy. 

It  was  a  brand-new  Chrysler  Town-and-Country  station 
wagon;  and  though  it  was  parked  there  casually  at  the  curb 
like  any  old  car,  it  gleamed  in  the  morning  sun  with  a  new- 
ness and  brilliance  beyond  his  wildest  dreams.  In  color  it  was 
a  handsome  maroon,  but  this  shade  hardly  described  it  at  all, 
since  more  than  half  of  the  body  was  made  up  of  a  mirror- 
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like  varnished  woodwork  and  jewel-like  steel.  The  white  of 
its  tires  was  so  new-looking  as  to  appear  thick  and  sticky. 
The  roof  was  fitted  with  beautifully  laid  slats  of  the  thin- 
nest wood,  spaced  an  inch  or  so  apart,  each  one  shellacked 
to  a  color  more  gold  than  yellow,  and  surrounded  by  a  low 
steel  framework  that  had  surely  never  been  seen  on  any  car 
before. 

He  walked  wide-eyed  around  the  car,  admiring  its  every 
spectacular  feature,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he'd  never  be 
able  to  drink  in  enough  of  its  wonders.  The  bumpers,  front 
and  back,  were  massive  and  bright  beyond  words;  the  wood- 
work of  the  body  was  in  two  colors,  a  rich  brown  and  a 
golden  yellow;  the  beauty  of  the  maroon  hood  and  fenders 
was  just  what  he  himself  would  have  chosen  had  he  ever 
been  able  to  dream  up  such  a  thing.  It  was  a  dazzling  sight; 
in  all  his  life  he  had  never  seen,  and  never  expected  to  see 
again,  such  a  beautiful  car. 

He  went  near  and  looked  inside.  The  dash  was  a  dream 
of  glittering  steel,  complete  with  radio,  clock,  cigarette  lighter 
and  ashtray,  and  the  usual  meters  indicating  the  fuel,  heat, 
oil,  speed,  and  mileage.  He  could  tell  by  the  gear  on  the  wheel 
that  the  car  was  a  fluid-drive;  but  heck,  he'd  driven  fluid- 
drives  before:  once  when  he'd  "borrowed"  old  man  Somers' 
1942  Packard  to  run  downtown  to  buy  some  cigarettes  and 
once  when  a  guy  picked  him  up  and  let  him  drive  his  car  all 
the  way  to  New  Haven. 

Suddenly — and  certainly  it  was  meant  to  be — his  eye  de- 
tected the  car  key;  it  had  been  left  in  the  lock  of  the  engine. 
Why  jeepers,  what  in  cripes  was  he  waiting  for?  It  was  just 
meant  to  be,  that's  all  there  was  to  it.  Without  a  second 
thought,  without  even  a  glance  at  the  big  place  he'd  been 
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thinking  of  only  a  moment  ago  as  the  White  House,  he 
opened  the  front  left  door  of  the  car,  stepped  in,  seated  him- 
self at  the  wheel,  turned  the  key  of  the  motor  (a  small  red 
light  kept  flashing  on  and  off  until  he  released  the  brakes), 
pressed  the  starter,  and  he  was  off. 
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"Ticklepaugh!"  Mary's  laugh  rang  out.  "What  a  funny 
name!" 

She  had  to  have  every  roadside  sign  read  to  her,  had 
to  know  what  each  one  meant  or  said.  They  had  just  passed 
a  sign  saying  j.  ticklepaugh:  fine  vegetables;  and  when 
her  father  read  it  to  her  she  had  asked  incredulously,  "Is  that 
what  it  really  says?"  and  he  had  answered,  "That's  what  it 
really  says."  Then  he  added: 

"I  used  to  know  a  song  that  went  something  like  that, 
only  it  was  toe." 

"What  song?" 

He  cleared  his  throat  with  a  kind  of  false-operatic  mee- 
mee-meeee  and  began  to  sing: 

"  'Everybody  ought  to  know 
(Da-duh  dee,  da-duh  dee) 
How  to  do  the  Tickle-toe 
(Da-duh  dee,  da-duh  dee), 
With  its  movement  so  invi-ting, 
Sort  of  cute  and  so  exci-ting.  .  .  .'  " 

"iVpa!" 

"Honest  to  Pete,  that's  the  way  it  went.  It  was  in  a  musi- 
cal comedy  about  thirty  years  ago,  I  think.  Why,  I  was  only 
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a  few  years  older  than  you  are,  but  I  still  remember  it.  Your 
grandfather  took  me,  I'll  never  know  why." 

"Your  papa?" 

"He  saw  the  show  five  times.  I  think  he  was  in  love  with 
one  of  the  chorines.  I  must  ask  your  grandmother  someday." 

"What's  a  chorine?" 

"Chorine  ?  A  beau-ti-ful  lady." 

"Like  Mama?" 

"Well " 

Ruth  Harron  listened  to  the  childish  exchange  without 
comment.  She  was  glad  that  her  husband  was  in  such  good 
spirits,  glad  too  that  he  was  so  successful  in  diverting  Mary 
from  the  fatigue  and  boredom  of  a  long  drive;  but  there  was 
something  about  the  very  aimlessness  and  inconsequence  of 
their  patter  that  annoyed  her  in  spite  of  her  approval.  It 
seemed  to  her  symptomatic  of  that  charming  but  irresponsi- 
ble gayety  that  did  not  lessen  one  whit  as  he  grew  older. 

She  couldn't  but  regret  that  the  holiday  was  over.  She 
wished  it.  could  have  lasted  another  month  or  even  two,  for 
it  had  been  on  the  whole  an  idyllic  period  during  which  she 
had  had  her  husband  and  child  all  to  herself;  and  she  had 
been  happy.  Now,  she  faced  the  return  to  New  York  with 
some  misgiving.  The  honeymoon  was  over,  so  to  speak;  Jim 
would  immediately  get  caught  up  again  in  all  those  activities 
of  his  and  she  would  have  to  resign  herself  to  seeing  less  and 
less  of  him.  She  didn't  really  care  for  New  York  anyhow;  it 
could  not  provide  the  atmosphere  suitable  to  family  life  as  she 
had  always  thought  of  it,  nor  the  proper  conditions  in  which 
to  bring  up  a  child. 

Though  she  had  enjoyed  their  holiday  at  the  Lake 
George  cottage,  she  had  never  really  approved  of  it.  It  cost 
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much  too  much.  Jim  was  spending  more  and  more  money  all 
the  time,  never  putting  anything  by,  and  she  worried  about 
the  future.  He  often  said  she  was  a  kill-joy  and  martyr  and 
perhaps  he  was  right;  she  was  never  able  to  enter  into  things 
the  way  he  did,  and  sometimes,  unwittingly,  she  dampened 
his  enthusiasms  and  spoiled  his  pleasures;  but  after  all,  they 
had  a  daughter  to  raise  and  an  education  to  provide  for.  But 
whenever  she  spoke  to  him  about  this,  he  replied,  "Good 
lord,  she's  only  five  years  old!  There's  plenty  of  time.  .  .  ." 

He  had  never  made  any  provision  for  Mary.  If  some- 
thing should  happen  to  him,  where  would  Mary  be?  She 
didn't  mind  for  herself  that  he  carried  no  life  insurance  ("A 
heavy  insurance  can  be  a  hell  of  a  burden,"  he  said,  "and  why 
burden  yourself?  Look  at  Harry  and  Dale,  and  even  Fred 
Edmondson  with  all  his  money!  Why,  they  can  hardly  carry 
the  load,  much  less  keep  it  up  year  after  year.  It's  a  millstone 
around  their  necks.  Life  is  too  short!")  and  indeed  he  could 
ill  afford  it.  But  if  he  truly  cared  for  Mary — which  she  never 
doubted  for  an  instant — then  why  didn't  he  think  of  her? 
Nobody  would  be  more  upset  than  he  at  the  grim  prospect  of 
Mary's  being  left  without  proper  means  for  a  comfortable 
upbringing;  but  of  course  he  wouldn't  hear  of  such  a  pro- 
vision. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  big  apartment  he  had  rented 
last  year,  gone  ahead  and  signed  up  even  though  she  had 
said  no,  we  can't  afford  it.  It  was  a  beautiful  place  and  she 
loved  it,  loved  living  there;  but  nobody,  she  didn't  care  how 
much  money  they  made,  needed  to  pay  four  hundred  a 
month  for  an  apartment.  True,  each  year  he  was  making 
more  money,  and  that  was  always  his  argument  ("We're  not 
starving,  are  we,  I've  always  made  the  grade,  haven't  I,  I'm 
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earning  a  lot  more  this  year  than  I  did  last  year,  aren't  I, 
then  why  do  you  keep  tearing  me  down?");  but  he  wasn't 
getting  any  younger  and  there  was  Mary's  education  and 
their  old  age  and  the  future  to  think  of,  a  future  which  for 
him  continued  to  remain  and  would  always  remain  just 
that,  the  future:  a  non-existent  period,  a  time  when  all  the 
money  that  had  never  yet  been  saved  would  suddenly  pile  up 
in  the  bank  as  if  by  magic.  In  fact  it  was  only  through  her 
putting  a  good  share  of  her  spending  money  into  tax  bonds 
and  then  producing  these  bonds,  heretofore  unknown  to  him, 
on  the  15th  of  January,  that  enabled  him  to  pay  his  income 
tax  at  all. 

Once  he  had  happened  to  speak  of  the  improvidence  of 
those  actors  who  for  a  few  seasons  made  a  fortune  and  spent 
every  dime  of  it  because  the  money  came  in  so  easily,  only 
to  wind  up,  in  their  old  age,  as  Bowery  bums  or  charwomen; 
and  she  had  had  the  temerity  to  say,  "Reminds  me  of  some- 
body else  I  know."  "Pretty  poor  crack,"  he  had  said,  but  she 
had  gone  on  regardless:  "A  man's  earning  capacity  is  only 
good  for  so  many  years,  and  you're  not  going  to  stay  young 
forever."  "You  don't  need  to  have  me  dead  and  buried  quite 
yet.  I'm  only  thirty-eight,  after  all."  "But  don't  you  see,  Jim  ? 
Soon  it  will  be  'only  forty-eight'  and  then  'only  fifty-eight' 
and  so  on."  "Pardon  me  while  I  call  the  undertaker,"  he  said; 
"or  maybe  you  better  do  it.  I'm  a  little  too  senile  to  dial  the 
number." 

Almost  the  worst,  the  most  exasperating  and  humiliating 
feature  was  that  she  never  knew  about  it  till  after  the  money 
had  been  spent  on  what  extravagant  new  gadget  for  his 
amusement,  what  fashionable  summer  camp  or  fabulous 
apartment.  She  hadn't  even  heard  about  the  Cadillac  till  he 
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men's  sons,  playboys;  and  certainly  they  weren't  necessary 
for  city  driving.  Then  there  were  his  extravagant  pastimes. 
What  new  and  expensive  hobby  would  take  his  fancy  this 
year  ?  Last  year  it  had  been  an  imported  camera,  with  all  the 
costly  accessories  which  he  said  at  the  time  were  indispensa- 
able  to  its  proper  use  ("If  you  have  a  good  camera  you've 
got  to  take  care  of  it.") ;  the  year  before  that  it  had  been  a 
Capehart,  plus  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  records,  several 
new  albums  a  week,  which  now  he  seldom  played.  The 
thought  of  the  Capehart  recalled  a  moment  she  still  could 
not  forget — so  upsetting  to  her,  so  like  him. 

Friends  of  theirs,  in  for  the  evening,  had  admired  the 
magnificent  contraption  with  eloquently  raised  eyebrows. 
After  a  meaningful  pause,  one  of  the  women  ventured,  voic- 
ing the  thought  of  them  all,  "But  Jim,  doesn't  it  cost  just 
heaps  of  money  r "  His  reply  had  been,  if  not  angered,  at  least 
instantly  defiant:  "It's  my  money,  isn't  it?"  The  slight  ex- 
change of  glances  between  them,  then,  had  been  lost  on  her 
husband,  but  Ruth  Harron  had  registered  it  all  too  well. 
The  look  asked,  What  does  he  mean,  "his"  money?  Isn't  it 
their  money,  hers  as  well  as  his  ?  .  .  . 

"Tell  me  about  that  show,  Papa.  What  was  it  about?" 

"It  wasn't  about  anything,  probably,  but  I  remember 
there  was  an  airplane  in  it." 

"An  airplane?" 

"There  sure  was,  right  on  the  stage.  And  in  the  next 
scene  it  took  to  the  air,  coming  at  you  like  a  real  live  plane 
and  making  just  as  much  noise.  Only  it  was  on  wires,  of 
course,  so  it  stayed  right  there." 

"But  I  bet  you  were  awful  scared  though,  weren't  you?" 
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"Oh  dear,  I  was  just  as  scared!  But  I'll  tell  you,  once  I 
was  scared  even  more.  That  was  in  a  play  called  Ben-Hur, 
oh  a  long  long  time  ago,  and  there  was  a  chariot  race  with 
real  horses  and  everything.  They  were  running  on  tread- 
mills, though,  so  they  didn't  move  any — the  faster  they  ran, 
the  more  they  stayed  in  the  same  place,  like  Alice.  But  I 
was  so  scared  of  the  horses  running  and  the  people  holler- 
ing and  all  the  terrible  noise  of  the  wheels  that  I  covered  my 
face  with  my  hands  and  wouldn't  look.  Imagine.  Papa 
called  me  a  baby  and  said  he'd  never  take  me  again." 

Mary  thought  it  over  for  a  moment.  "I  guess  I  like  the 
airplane  one  best." 

"Yes,  I  guess  I  do  too.  .  .  ." 

The  characteristically  easy  relationship  and  amiability 
which  her  husband  was  exhibiting  at  this  moment  was  by  no 
means  limited  to  his  association  with  his  family.  He  was  the 
same  with  everybody.  This  past  month  at  the  lake  she  had 
been  astonished  to  see  again,  through  a  whole  new  group 
of  people,  how  quickly  and  easily  he  made  friends  and  how 
immediate  and  genuine  was  their  response  to  him.  In  no 
time  he  knew  everybody  in  all  the  surrounding  cottages, 
knew  them  as  well,  in  a  few  days,  as  if  he  had  known  them 
for  years;  while  she,  right  up  to  the  last,  had  felt  constrained 
with  them  and  could  see  that  they  felt  the  same  with  her. 
She  could  never  overcome  the  feeling  that  she  was  asked 
along  only  because  she  was  his  wife.  He  was  the  popular 
one,  the  well-liked,  the  always  welcome.  Nor  was  he  merely 
the  inane  hail-fellow-well-met,  light-minded,  unthinking.  He 
was  kind,  good,  friendly,  pleasant,  and  fun.  It  was  this  nat- 
ural charm  which  had  attracted  her  to  him  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  which  still  held  her,  so  she  could  hardly 
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blame  others  for  being  attracted  to  him  as  well.  All  the  same, 
she  wished  sometimes  he  were  a  bit  more  discriminating, 
perhaps,  less  outgoing,  more  reserved.  Life  with  him  would 
be  so  much  easier  for  her  if  they  were  more  alike.  Perhaps 
it  might  not  be  so  much  fun,  but  fun  of  that  kind  could  pall, 
after  awhile,  especially  when  their  marriage  was  made  to 
seem,  at  times,  hardly  more  substantial — or  lasting — than  a 
youthful  lark. 

She  wondered  vaguely,  as  she  had  been  wondering  for 
several  mondis  now,  whether  or  not  he  was  having  an  affak. 
But  with  a  husband  like  Jim,  how  could  you  ever  be 
sure?  He  could  be  having  ten  affairs,  and  his  attitude  to- 
wards his  wife  and  child,  as  well  as  the  pleasure  he  took  in 
his  home,  would  not  change  in  the  least.  Then  too,  due  to 
the  nature  of  his  work  he  was  away  a  good  deal,  working 
late  at  the  office,  off  on  short  trips  to  Chicago  or  Washing- 
ton, or  wining  and  dining  visiting  firemen  at  the  more 
expensive  spots  uptown — all  part  of  his  job,  of  course,  but 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  know  where  business  might  end 
and  pleasure  begin,  the  kind  of  pleasure  he  could  so  easily 
fall  in  with  if  he  cared  to.  Until  a  few  years  ago,  she  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  him  evenings  when  he 
entertained  out-of-town  business  men  for  his  company.  But 
she  had  never  really  enjoyed  it — the  facile  endless  talk,  the 
drinking,  the  hour  after  hour  of  nightclub-hopping  that  went 
on  till  two  or  three  in  the  morning — and  so,  gradually,  she 
had  dropped  out;  doubtless  to  his  relief  as  much  as  hers.  If 
during  these  midnight  excursions  around  town  he  had  lately 
met  and  become  friendly  with  some  woman — friendly  to  the 
point  of  having  an  affair  with  her,  that  is,  for  he  was  always 
friendly — perhaps   she  had  no  one  to  blame  but  herself. 
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When  a  man  falls  out  of  love  with  his  wife,  it  is  because, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  she  has  failed  to  hold  his  interest. 

Fortunately  it  was  not  a  genuine  worry;  when  she  re- 
flected seriously  on  it,  she  knew  she  had  nothing  to  worry 
about.  Ruth  Harron  prided  herself  on  knowing  her  husband 
so  well  that  surely  she  would  have  been  able  to  detect  it  if 
her  husband  had  found  love,  any  kind  of  love,  elsewhere; 
and  further,  he  had  the  kind  of  irrepressible  boyish  ebul- 
lience which  would  make  it  difficult  for  him  to  keep  anything 
from  anybody,  even  from  his  wife. 

".  .  .  Anyhow,  it's  a  custom  in  Japan,  don't  ask  me 
why,"  he  was  saying,  his  left  hand  on  the  wheel  and  his  eyes 
on  the  road  but  gesticulating  with  his  right  hand.  "They 
always  give  the  favorite  child  a  very  long  name  and  the 
unfavorite  child  a  very  short  one." 

"I  think  it's  atviul  to  have  an  unfavorite  child." 

"So  do  I,  but  listen  to  the  story.  So  this  favorite  child 
they  called  Ricki-ticki-temble  No-sir-remble  Atta-patta- 
pooski  Ipp-peri-pendle  and  the  unfavorite  child  they  just 
named  Toy." 

"What  funny  names!" 

"Well,  Ricki-ticki-temble  No-sir-remble  Atta-patta- 
pooski  Ipp-peri-pendle  is." 

"I  guess  I  like  Toy  better." 

"I  do  too,  because  listen.  One  day  Ricki-ticki-temble 
No-sir-remble  Atta-patta-pooski  Ipp-peri-pendle  came  run- 
ning to  her  mother  and  said,  'Mother !  Toy  has  fallen  in  the 
well!'  The  mother  said,  'What  did  you  say?'  And  the  favorite 
child  said,  'Toy  has  fallen  in  the  well!'  Whereupon  they  both 
ran  as  fast  as  they  could  to  the  well  and  fished  Toy  out." 

"Wasn't  she  drownded?" 
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"Not  a  bit.  She  got  a  nasty  scare,  maybe,  but  she  was 
all  right.  Well,  the  next  day,  Toy  came  running  to  her 
mother  all  out  of  breath  and  said,  'Mother !  Ricki-ticki-temble 
No-sir-remble  Atta-patta-pooski  Ipp-peri-pendle  has  fallen  in 
the  well!'  The  mother  said,  'What  did  you  say?'  And  Toy 
said,  'Ricki-ticki-temble  No-sir-remble  Atta-patta-pooski  Ipp- 
peri-pendle  has  fallen  in  the  well!'  So  the  mother  and  the 
unfavorite  child  ran  quick  like  foxes  to  the  well,  but  by  the 
time  they  got  there,  what  do  you  suppose  ?" 

"What?" 

"Poor  Ricki-ticki-temble  No-sir-remble  Atta-patta-pooski 
Ipp-peri-pendle  was  drowned.  Drownded.  Dead  as  a  door- 
nail." 

Mary  shouted  with  laughter,  then  immediately  fell  into 
a  thoughtful  silence.  Finally  she  said,  "I  guess  they  shouldn't 
give  their  children  such  long  names  in  Japan." 

"Mary,  you're  okay." 

"Why,  Papa?  Why  am  I  okay?" 

"Well,  /  never  get  the  point  of  a  story,  just  simply  never! 
Why,  believe  it  or  not,  I  was  once  told  a  story.  .  .  ." 

When  was  he  ever  going  to  grow  up  ?  To  Ruth  Harron's 
sober  ears,  father  and  daughter  sounded  as  if  they  were  ex- 
actly the  same  age. 
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Del  French  drove  the  Buick  coupe  in  at  the  High  Bank 
station,  opened  the  door,  and  got  out.  He  started  for  the 
tracks;  then,  seeing  that  he  was  early,  came  back. 
"You  don't  have  to  wait,"  he  said. 
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"And  what  makes  you  think  I'm  going  to?" 

He  smiled.  "Then  why  don't  you  move  over?" 

Bitterly  angry,  Fan  remained  sitting  where  she  was,  on 
the  right  side  of  the  seat,  next  to  the  wheel.  As  her  husband 
started  jauntily  toward  the  platform  again,  she  cranked  down 
the  window  and  called  out: 

"Del — come  back  here  a  minute.  .  .  ." 

Again  he  returned  to  the  car,  smiling  as  before.  "Yes, 
darling?"  He  rested  his  arms  on  the  sill  of  the  car  window, 
his  hands  dangling  just  inside. 

"Listen,  Del  .  .  ." 

"I'm  listening,  dear." 

Uneasy,  she  avoided  his  eyes.  Her  glance  swept  the  sta- 
tion platform  searchingly;  it  was  already  fairly  crowded, 
and  among  the  crowd  she  recognized  several  men  she  knew. 
She  hoped  they  did  not  see  her.  But  there  was  little  chance 
of  this ;  for  without  exception  they  were  studying  their  morn- 
ing papers,  glancing  up  the  track  to  the  north  to  see  if  the 
train  was  in  sight,  or  talking  cordially  among  themselves. 

"Well?" 

It  was  a  wonderful  fraternity  (she  thought),  being  a 
man.  A  group  of  men  like  that  gang  on  the  platform  pre- 
sented a  solidarity,  a  kind  of  united  front,  that  no  bunch  of 
women  could  match.  They  had  their  day  cut  out  for  them, 
they  knew  exactly  what  they  would  be  doing  for  the  next 
eight  hours  and  tomorrow  and  the  day  after  that,  they  were 
able  to  pick  and  choose  what  they  wished  to  do  with  their 
time  or  did  not  wish  to  do  with  it,  they  had  their  own  world 
of  business  where  women  were  selfless  creatures  who  served 
them  devotedly  as  the  efficient  Miss  So-and-so  and  who  was 
nothing  less  than  a  jewel;  and  after  business  hours,  if  they 
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were  unsatisfied  at  home  or  just  restless,  why,  it  was  always 
easy  to  find  someone  in  the  city,  someone  whom  not  even 
their  cronies  would  know  about,  coming  home  to  their  wives 
only  when  they  felt  like  it,  with  the  unbeatable  excuse  of 
being  just  too  tired  after  a  hard  day  at  the  office  and  do  you 
mind  ? 

"I  believe  you  had  something  to  tell  me,  darling?  If  not, 
I'm  going  to  my  train.  It's  due  any  minute." 

She  looked  at  him.  "You  know  what  I've  got  to  say  just 
as  well  as  I  do." 

"You  kill  me,  Fan.  This  is  the  first  time  you've  ever 
credited  me  with  being  that  bright." 

She  pushed  in  the  button  of  the  cigarette-lighter  on  the 
dash  and  busied  herself  taking  a  Parliament  out  of  her  bag. 
"Did  you,"  she  asked,  lighting  the  cigarette,  " — did  you  find 
a  letter  from  me  last  night?" 

"A  letter?"  He  raised  his  eyebrows  theatrically.  "Now, 
where  would  I  find  a  letter  from  you,  darling?  In  the  mail?" 

Flushed  with  anger,  she  looked  down  at  his  hands;  the 
nails  were  beautifully  manicured. 

"You  can't  mean  a  letter  to  your  husband,  surely,"  he 
went  on.  "You  must  be  thinking  of  two  other  guys.  Is  it 
customary  for  people  living  under  the  same  roof  to  write 
letters  to  one  another?  Or  maybe  you've  been  away  and  I 
didn't  know?" 

She  said,  "I  hear  your  train  coming." 

"It  couldn't  have  been  better  timed.  Goodbye,  dear." 

Once  more  he  started  for  the  station  platform  and  once 
more  she  called  him  back.  Watching  him  return,  she  hated 
him.  Why  didn't  she  let  him  go,  why  did  she  hang  on  ?  When 
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he  was  standing  there  spouting  his  studied  insolence,  she 
couldn't  wait  for  him  to  leave;  when  he  did  leave,  she  hated 
that,  too,  and  wanted  to  get  across  to  him  one  good  last  telling 
word.  But  she  knew  that  the  last  word,  in  any  case,  would 
be  Del's. 

"Hello  again." 

"I  want  to  ask  you  something  before  you  go." 

"Very  well,  but  make  it  brief." 

"Who  are  you  sleeping  with?" 

"Why  Mrs.  French,  the  very  idea." 

"I  want  to  know  and  I've  got  a  right  to  know,  under- 
stand?" 

"Somebody  better  write  your  stuff.  It's  terrible.  I'll  send 
out  one  of  the  boys  from  the  office." 

She  watched  him  move  off  to  join  his  friends.  His  clothes 
were  perhaps  a  little  better  than  the  average;  but  when  he 
had  taken  his  place  among  the  ranks  there  on  the  platform, 
he  was  just  another  man.  Fan  French  was  relieved  to  real- 
ize that  she  did  not  care  nearly  as  much  as  she  had  thought 
she  would.  After  all,  they  had  been  through  this  kind  of 
"dialogue,"  as  he  called  it,  many  times. 

The  big  all-but-silent  train  slid  in  smoothly,  so  different 
from  the  thunderous  steam  trains  that  had  howled  like  tor- 
nadoes through  her  childhood  town,  and  the  fraternity 
brothers  began  to  climb  aboard.  It  was  curious  to  see  how 
much  they  deferred  to  one  another  before  they  got  on — after 
you,  my  dear  Gaston;  no,  after  you,  my  dear  Alphonse — a 
far  cry  from  the  morning  scramble  in  the  subway  they  had 
been  used  to  not  long  ago.  She  supposed  this  rather  ostenta- 
tious courtesy  was  a  part  of  moving  out  to  the  fashionable 
suburbs  of  Westchester  and  becoming  Gentlemen. 
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Intently,  shifting  so  that  she  could  see  better,  she  scanned 
the  crowd  of  men  boarding  the  train. 

But  "dream  puss,"  as  Mildred  Cady  spoke  of  him,  wasn't 
there;  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

He  must  have  had  a  big  night  somewhere  (she  won- 
dered with  whom)  and  either  overslept  and  missed  the  morn- 
ing train  or  decided  to  take  a  later  one. 

When  the  train  finally  pulled  out  without  Curley  Ken- 
drick's  snappy  roadster  having  shown  up  at  all,  Fan  French 
moved  over  to  the  wheel,  turned  the  key  of  the  motor,  backed 
out  the  car,  and  started  home. 
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Beneath  the  dash,  Aaron  Adams  discovered  a  lever  with  a 
white  plastic  knob.  He  pulled  it  and  nothing  happened. 
Then  he  pressed  it  down,  and  a  rush  of  air  swept  up  from 
below  as  the  cowl  ventilator  opened  up  on  top  of  the  hood, 
just  in  front  of  the  windshield.  It  was  exhilarating,  hearing 
the  sound  of  the  incoming  air  and  feeling  it  in  his  face  and 
up  his  pants-legs.  If  his  old  man  could  see  him  now;  or 
Squint  Utter! 

He  had  cranked  down  the  windows  on  both  sides  and 
opened  the  smaller  side  windows  toward  the  front  so  that 
he  got  the  full  force  of  the  breeze  brought  into  the  car  by 
the  speed  he  was  traveling.  Though  he  had  never  flown,  he 
felt  sure  it  was  like  riding  in  the  open  cockpit  of  an  airplane, 
and  just  as  thrilling.  Now  he  turned  on  the  windshield  wip- 
ers, in  an  effort  to  get  the  utmost  out  of  this  powerful  car. 
The  day  was  cloudless,  sunny  and  bright,  there  was  no  need 
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for  them  whatever,  but  he  enjoyed  seeing  the  wipers  sweep 
back  and  forth  across  the  windshield.  When  he  stepped  on 
the  accelerator,  they  relaxed  somewhat;  when  he  slowed  the 
engine,  they  speeded  up,  swinging  frantically  to  and  fro  like 
a  metronome  gone  haywire. 

Discovering  that  he  had  just  run  through  a  stop  light, 
Aaron  brought  the  car  down  to  twenty.  After  all,  he  was  still 
in  the  village.  Time  enough  to  speed  through  stop  lights 
when  he  got  out  into  the  country.  He  thought  for  a  moment 
of  driving  down  through  the  main  street  of  Kingsley,  slowly 
and  importantly,  coolly  disdaining  to  take  notice  of  the  admir- 
ing glances  from  every  curb;  then,  remembering  his  experi- 
ence with  the  stolen  jalopy,  which  had  been  reported  to  the 
police  soon  after  he  and  Squint  Utter  had  made  off  with  it,  he 
changed  his  mind,  by-passed  the  business  section,  and  headed 
for  the  open  country. 

About  a  mile  out,  he  saw  two  young  women  approach- 
ing, walking  along  the  highway  toward  town.  One  of  them 
carried  a  tin  lunch-box,  the  other  a  brief  case;  office  girls, 
probably,  on  their  way  to  work.  Aaron  Adams  pulled  up 
beside  them  and  brought  the  car  to  a  stop  so  abrupt  that  he 
was  thrown  against  the  wheel.  He  gave  them  a  broad  wink. 

"Want  to  go  for  a  ride,  girls  ?  I'll  give  you  a  nice  ride." 

One  of  them  snorted  audibly.  "No  we  do  not,  thank  you 
very  much!" 

"You'll  be  sor-ry!"  he  called  out  with  a  grin.  Then  he 
released  the  brake,  slammed  his  foot  against  the  accelerator, 
and  sped  off  again. 

Standing  in  the  road,  Hortense  Soladino  and  Phyllis 
Ledwell  watched  the  elegant  car  disappear  into  the  distance. 

"Well  of  all  the  nerve!" 
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"Who  does  he  think  he  is!" 

They  exchanged  glances  of  exasperation  in  which  were 
mingled  other  emotions:  amusement,  slight  regret,  and  not 
a  little  pride  in  having  been  made  a  pass  at. 
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Jim  Harron  wanted  to  put  the  top  down  in  order  to  get  as 
much  sun  as  possible  but,  eager  to  make  time,  he  was  re- 
luctant to  stop  the  car  long  enough  to  perform  even  this 
simple  and  fairly  quick  operation. 

He  remembered  the  day  when,  driving  home  after 
spending  the  afternoon  with  friends  in  Rockland  County, 
he  had  been  arrested  for  speeding;  specifically,  for  driving 
through  a  blinker-light  at  forty  miles  an  hour.  The  cop  had 
accused  him  of  reckless  driving.  Outraged,  Harron  had  pro- 
tested with  heat:  a  blinker-light  was  not  a  stop-light,  never 
in  all  the  years  since  he'd  had  a  license  had  he  been  arrested 
for  a  traffic  violation  and  he'd  been  driving  a  car  for  over 
twenty  years,  forty  miles  an  hour  on  a  State  highway  could 
not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  called  reckless  driv- 
ing, and  furthermore,  he  wanted  the  cop  to  get  it  through 
his  thick  skull  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  driving  "reck- 
lessly," for  God's  sake,  when  he  had  his  wife  and  child  with 
him.  The  upshot  of  the  argument  had  been  that  they  were 
not  only  detained  for  almost  an  hour  then  and  there,  so 
that  they  got  home  too  late  for  Mary's  regular  six  o'clock  sup- 
per, but  also  he  was  given  a  ticket  to  appear  in  traffic  court 
three  days  hence  in  Norwood,  to  answer  charges  of  reckless 
driving. 
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No  such  incident  was  going  to  hold  him  up  today,  but 
there  was  no  need  to  worry  about  State  cops  yet.  He  drove 
hard  and  fast,  but  carefully,  in  complete  control  of  the  car. 
Troy  lay  just  ahead,  or  at  least  Mechanicsville,  and  it  wouldn't 
be  long  before  they  had  by-passed  Troy  and  joined  Route  9 
for  the  drive  straight  down  the  Hudson,  where,  if  anywhere, 
the  cops  lay  in  wait  for  speeders.  Now  and  again  he  was 
obliged  to  slow  up  for  children  walking  at  the  side  of  the 
road  on  their  way  to  school  or  to  pass  the  seemingly  endless 
slow  dull-black  cars  of  workers  en  route  to  factories  and 
offices  in  the  small  towns  along  14.  Because  of  the  clarity  of 
the  morning  he  could  see  these  dead-looking  cars  far  ahead, 
and  they  were  always  exactly  alike,  so  that  he  seemed  to  be 
passing  the  same  car  again  and  again.  The  brilliance  of  the 
day  was  unimaginable;  it  made  him  feel  wonderful,  good 
through  and  through.  Paradoxically,  it  also  made  him  all  the 
more  eager  to  get  back  to  the  city. 

He  thought  of  Barbara.  There  was  no  rush;  she  would 
be  there,  ready  and  waiting  for  him,  whenever  he  turned 
up;  and  chances  were  he  would  not  go  'round  till  later  in  the 
week.  Certainly  he  would  not  call  on  her  tonight,  or  even 
telephone.  There  was  no  particular  reason  why  he  shouldn't ; 
Ruth  would  be  tired  after  the  long  drive  and  would  want 
to  go  to  bed  early;  he  had  a  key  to  Barbara's  place  and  could 
let  himself  in  even  if  she  weren't  there  and  then  wait  for  her 
to  come  back.  But  he  couldn't  imagine  himself  doing  such 
a  thing,  not  tonight  of  all  nights,  immediately  after  arriving 
home  from  what  had  been,  after  all,  a  pleasant  holiday  with 
his  wife  and  daughter.  The  decent  thing  (and  he  felt  silly 
even  to  think  of  it  moralistically)  would  be  to  wait  for  a  day 
or  so,  or  at  least  until  tomorrow. 
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Barbara  was  twenty-two.  She  was  black-haired  and  me- 
dium tall,  with  a  wonderful  body  and  a  genuine  gift  for 
knowing  how  to  use  it;  and  it  flattered  him  that,  at  thirty- 
eight,  almost  old  enough  to  be  her  father,  he  had  been  able 
to  compete  successfully  with  younger  men  and  win  such  a 
girl  for  his  own.  Well,  not  his  own,  really,  because  that 
wasn't  the  way  he  wanted  it.  Barbara  saw  other  men  and  he 
didn't  mind — just  as  she  had  no  interest  in,  and  in  fact  never 
inquired  about,  his  wife.  By  tacit  consent,  they  left  each  other 
exactly  as  free  as  each  wanted  to  be.  She  was  an  experienced 
girl  and  an  intelligent  one,  and  in  the  past  few  months  she 
had  given  him  a  good  deal  of  pleasure.  True,  it  was  getting 
him  nowhere,  but  what  did  it  matter.  Nobody  was  hurt,  they 
had  fun  when  they  were  together,  and  gave  little  thought  to 
each  other  when  they  were  apart.  During  this  month  away, 
in  fact,  he  had  not  written  a  single  letter  to  her  nor  tele- 
phoned, and  she  had  no  idea  of  exactly  when  he  would  be 
back. 

In  their  whole  pleasant  relationship  there  was  only  one 
tiny  cloud  (if  it  could  be  called  even  that),  and  this  was  not 
Barbara's  fault  but  his  own.  As  a  husband  and  father,  he 
sometimes  felt  a  faint  pang  of  conscience  about  the  affair; 
and  he  felt  even  sillier  for  feeling  any  qualm  at  all.  But  no 
amount  of  pleasure  in  Barbara's  bed  could  quite  make  up  for 
the  slight  feeling  of  discomfort  he  experienced  every  time  he 
came  home  from  her  apartment.  He  would  sit  on  Ruth's  bed 
talking  over  the  day  with  her,  genuinely  glad  to  be  home 
again,  but  in  the  back  of  his  mind  kept  running  the  thought : 
if  Ruth  only  knew  where  I  was  an  hour  ago,  and  what  I  was 
doing.  He  knew  that  his  tie  was  in  order,  his  shirt  collar  un- 
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rumpled,  his  hair  dry  from  the  shower,  and  that  no  outward 
sign  or  disarrangement  of  his  clothes  showed  that  he  had 
only  just  put  them  back  on;  yet  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the 
clear  eyes  of  his  wife  must  surely  detect  what  he  had  been 
up  to  (just  as,  years  ago,  by  what  magic  he  never  knew,  his 
mother  had  been  able  to  spot  the  unknown  misdemeanor 
through  his  very  air  of  innocence).  They  gave  no  sign;  and 
this  bothered  him  most  of  all.  It  bothered  him  that  he  could 
still  carry  on  the  most  amiable  and  affectionate  conversation 
with  his  wife  as  if  nothing  whatever  were  on  his  mind  be- 
yond the  homely  topics  of  their  discussion.  At  such  a  time 
he  would  almost  have  welcomed  some  slip  of  the  tongue  that 
would  give  him  away,  for  his  outward  calm  made  him  doubt 
the  decency  he  had  long  taken  pride  in.  If  he  were  able  thus 
to  deceive  the  wife  he  loved  and,  worse,  not  show  it  at  all, 
did  he  perhaps  have  depths  of  viciousness  that  he  had  never 
suspected  in  himself? 

Once,  in  an  excess  of  stern  morality,  unbecoming  and 
certainly  ineffective,  he  had  spoken  to  Barbara  reprovingly, 
shaking  his  head  over  the  way  she  lived.  What  kind  of  par- 
ents did  she  have;  and  what  were  they  thinking  of  to  let  her 
go  on  in  this  way  ?  But  she  had  only  looked  at  him  in  amused 
wonder.  "Come  come,  Reverend  Davidson,"  she  had  said; 
and  what  had  made  him  angry,  at  first,  and  then  laugh,  was, 
of  course,  that  she  had  been  right.  It  reminded  him  that 
much  as  he  enjoyed  playing  the  lover,  he  was  unable  quite 
to  keep  the  role  of  father  out  of  their  relationship;  and  it 
was  this  father  in  himself  that  prevented  him  from  accepting 
the  affair  completely  and  without  conscience.  Barbara  made 
him  happy;  they  had  grand  times  together.  The  only  hitch 
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was  these  momentary  misgivings,  fleeting  at  best,  easily  dis- 
missed, seldom  thought  of. 

Seldom  thought  of,  yes;  but  there  was,  and  would 
always  be  so  long  as  the  affair  lasted,  a  conflict  in  Jim  Har- 
ron's  conscience  between  Barbara  and  Mary.  Considering 
her  youth,  Barbara  could  almost  have  been  his  child;  but 
(he  sometimes  insisted  vehemently  to  himself)  that  was  not 
the  kind  of  daughter  he  wanted,  a  girl  who  slept  around 
indiscriminately  with  young  men  or,  still  more,  one  who 
gave  herself  more  or  less  regularly  to  a  man — himself — al- 
most old  enough  to  be  her  father.  He  never  confused  his 
loves:  that  is,  he  never  thought  of  Barbara  as  Mary  or  vice 
versa;  he  knew  better,  knew  how  ridiculous  such  an  idea 
Would  be;  but  the  image  of  Barbara  often  had  the  effect  of 
turning  him  home  again  where,  he  liked  to  think,  he  be- 
longed, where  his  daughter  was,  and  his  wife.  Thus  his 
thoughts  turned  to  Mary  now.  It  sometimes  seemed  to  him 
that  she  was  the  one  love  he  had  ever  had  that  was  truly 
"unselfish,"  that  he  knew  was  mutual  in  every  respect,  that 
was  without  competition,  that  did  not  depend  on  ardor  or 
gifts  or  explanations,  that  would  go  on  and  on  regardless 
(all  she  wanted  was  that  he  be  himself,  her  father),  and 
that  was  easy  and  comfortable  and  probably  forever-lasting 
because  it  made  no  demands  on  him.  Any  love  creates  de- 
mands and  complications;  Mary  made  none,  chiefly  because 
they  did  not  occur  to  her;  and  besides  it  was  not  that  kind  of 
love. 

The  Cadillac  sped  along,  really  burning  up  the  road. 
Mary,  still  standing  behind  him  and  leaning  over  the  seat 
between  him  and  her  mother,  kept  her  eyes  on  the  road  with 
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a  concentration  that  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  driving  the  car  safely  rested  entirely  with  her. 

"If  I  ever  saw  a  back  seat  driver,"  he  said,  "you're  it." 

"What's  a  back  seat  driver?" 

"Ask  your  mother." 

"That's  not  fair,  Jim.  In  the  first  place  I  never  ride  in 
the  back  seat,  so  how  could  I — " 

"Let  it  pass,  dear.  I  was  only  getting  oft"  one  of  the  old 
standbys  that  are  supposed  to  be  the  backbone  of  American 
family  life  or  something." 

"Standby,"  Mary  repeated.  "Is  that  one  of  those  tall  black 
things  that  you  see  sometimes  next  to  factory  buildings,  like 
a  chimney?" 

"Standpipe,  you're  thinking  of.  You  ought  to  know  what 
a  standby  is,  Mary.  You've  heard  it  on  the  radio  often  enough. 
Standby?" 

"You  mean  when  they're  going  to  tell  you  the  station? 
Papa !  But  that  doesn't  mean  the  way  you  used  it." 

"No,  I  guess  it  doesn't,  does  it." 

"You're  not  making  much  sense  this  morning,  Jim." 

"No  I'm  not,  am  I.  Just  being  surrealistic.  Or  is  it  Da- 
da?"  He  raised  his  hand  and  his  voice.  "Now  for  God's  sake, 
Mary,  don't  ask  what  a  surrealist  is.  I  know  you  think  I  know 
everything,  but  not  that." 

"Papa,  you  shouldn't  say  God  so  much." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  it  isn't  nice.  They  say  so  in  Sunday  school." 

"My  God,  is  God  something  not  to  be  mentioned  ?  Par- 
ticularly in  Sunday  school?" 

"JVpa!" 
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On  her  way  home  from  the  station,  Fan  French  kept  the 
speed  of  her  coupe  under  thirty,  even  over  the  four-lane 
highway  that  wound  among  the  wooded  Westchester  hills. 
Why  not?  There  was  nothing  to  hurry  home  for,  nothing 
to  do  when  she  got  there.  The  only  thing  she  had  to  look 
forward  to  that  day  was  Curley's  broadcast  at  four  o'clock 
and  meeting  the  evening  train,  if  that  was  anything  to  look 
forward  to.  But  at  least  it  was  something  to  do. 

Fan  had  begun  to  realize  lately  that  she  was  continually 
on  the  hunt,  more  and  more,  for  something  to  do;  and  one 
of  the  silly  reasons  for  the  search  was  the  attitude  of  the 
two  housemaids,  Hazel  and  Edith.  She  had  developed  a  posi- 
tive phobia  about  being  found  sitting  in  the  living  room 
doing  nothing  whatever  when  Hazel  came  in  to  pick  up,  or 
being  similarly  unoccupied  in  the  morning  room  during 
Edith's  chores  upstairs.  Perhaps  they  had  no  "attitude"  at 
all,  really;  perhaps  it  was  only  in  her  own  mind.  But  real  or 
no,  whenever  she  heard  one  of  them  coming  she  quickly 
found  something  to  do  before  the  maid  entered  the  room — a 
book,  some  knitting,  the  household  accounts — and  then  sat 
there  like  a  fool  with  a  preoccupied  air  and  a  brow  intensely 
furrowed,  knowing  full  well  she  was  fooling  nobody.  There 
was  something  to  be  said  for  having  no  servants  around  at 
all;  everything  to  be  said  against  those  servants  (or  just 
servants,  period)  who  made  you  feel  lazier  and  more  useless 
than  all  hell,  even  though  they  said  nothing  whatever  and 
probably  thought  nothing  either.  With  so  much  help,  she 
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was  uncomfortable  in  her  own  house.  She  wished  sometimes 
that  she  was  an  invalid,  even ;  then  she  would  have  had  some 
excuse. 

None  of  this  had  anything  to  do  with  what  some  of  her 
friends  glibly  spoke  of  as  social  conscience.  She  didn't  give 
a  damn  how  the  other  half  lived,  or  whatever  the  words  were 
nowadays.  After  all,  they  had  good  jobs,  didn't  they? — on 
account  of  her  ? — and  where  would  they  be  without  her  ?  But 
she  couldn't  help  being  intensely  aware  that  if  Hazel  or 
Edith  had  a  whole  day  ahead  of  them  in  which  to  do  noth- 
ing, they  would  either  have  found  something  they  very  much 
wanted  to  do  or  would  have  had  a  damned  good  time  doing 
nothing.  Perhaps  you  appreciated  your  leisure  more  if  you 
had  less  of  it,  and  made  better  use  of  it.  As  for  herself,  the 
day  promised  nothing  more  routine  than  calling  up  Mildred 
Cady  when  she  got  home  and  rehashing  the  whole  of  last 
night,  maybe  going  to  the  Club  for  lunch  with  somebody, 
or  playing  poker  or  bridge  with  Mildred  and  the  gang — 
after  Curley's  broadcast  at  four.  A  dozen  times  lately  she  had 
been  tempted  to  teach  Hazel  or  Edith  how  to  play  gin 
rummy,  but  Del  would  only  have  raised  the  roof.  Besides, 
if  she  got  on  as  familiar  a  footing  with  them  as  all  that,  it 
would  undermine  the  whole  discipline  of  the  house,  such  as 
it  was. 

The  sun  beat  in  through  the  windshield,  hot  as  sum- 
mer. She  reached  up  a  hand  and  bent  down  one  of  the  pro- 
tecting shades  just  under  the  roof,  to  shield  her  eyes  from 
the  sun.  The  highway  was  a  winding  ribbon  of  blazing 
light.  It  was  a  glorious  day  to  be  out.  But  what  good  did  it 
do  her?  Where  could  she  go?  A  woman  alone  couldn't  just 
go  tooting  around.  Home  was  the  only  answer;  home  where 
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nobody  but  Hazel  and  Edith  and  the  cook  would  know  that 
she  had  nothing  to  do. 

What  was  today?  Well,  today  was  Monday,  of  course. 
She  ought  to  know  that  from  the  fact  that  Del  had  been 
drunk  on  Friday  and  Saturday  and  Sunday  nights.  Proudly 
he  called  himself  a  "weekend  drinker;"  he  drank  very  little 
on  week  nights  because  of  his  Responsibilities.  And  since  it 
was  Monday,  that  meant  she  had  three  more  days  to  wait  for 
Thursday,  and  after  that,  Friday.  Her  week  was  punctuated 
by  those  two  welcome  days.  On  Thursday,  Time  and  The 
New  Yor\er  came ;  on  Friday,  Life.  All  morning,  on  Thurs- 
days and  Fridays,  she  was  hungrily  occupied  with  one  or 
another  of  those  three  magazines  and  to  hell  with  Hazel 
and  Edith. 

She  wondered  again  why  she  hadn't  seen  Curley  at  the 
station  this  morning.  She  speculated  about  his  wife  Natalie. 
Natalie,  for  God's  sake.  She  looked  about  as  much  Natalie  as 
Mrs.  Smithers  the  cook.  She  was  a  distraught  mousy  little 
creature,  plain  as  all  get-out,  with  no  sense  of  makeup  or  chic 
or  conversation  whatever,  the  kind  of  woman  that  other 
women  disliked  far  more  than  they  were  supposed  to  dislike 
more  attractive  women.  Of  course  it  was  no  wonder;  Curley 
never  spent  much  time  at  home  and  probably  gave  her  little 
money  to  speak  of;  and  after  all,  she  did  have  three  kids  and 
no  help  except  a  high  school  girl  who  sat  in  evenings  on 
those  rare  occasions  when  Curley  took  her  out,  usually  as  a 
blind.  Why  Curley  had  never  given  her,  Fan  French,  a  sec- 
ond look,  was  something  she  couldn't  understand;  but  she 
had  long  since  accepted  the  fact.  She  doubted  that  Curley 
Kendrick  would  take  her  up  if  she  was  the  last  woman  on 
earth. 
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In  the  rearview  mirror  just  above  her  head,  her  attention 
was  caught  by  the  reflection  of  a  car  traveling  along  behind 
her.  Because  of  the  glare  on  its  windshield  she  couldn't  make 
out  the  kind  of  person  at  the  wheel,  whether  man  or  woman, 
but  she  did  notice  the  car  itself.  Who  could  help  it?  It  was 
one  of  those  wonderful  new  jobs  that  Chrysler  was  putting 
out,  Town-and-Country,  very  new-looking  and  shiny;  sup- 
posedly a  station  wagon.  A  trifle  flashy,  a  touch  on  the  Holly- 
wood side,  perhaps,  but  she  wished  Del  would  buy  one.  She 
saw  that  the  car  was  about  to  pass  her  and  slowed  down  the 
coupe  a  bit,  to  give  it  a  good  look  as  it  went  by. 

The  Chrysler  moved  into  the  second  lane ;  for  more  than 
a  hundred  feet  or  so  they  were  abreast.  In  embarrassment, 
she  kept  her  gaze  to  the  road  ahead.  Then  the  car  suddenly 
cut  in  close  to  her  left  fender  so  that  she  was  obliged  to 
swerve  to  the  right.  In  another  moment  she  was  off  the 
cement  road,  slowing  to  a  stop,  for  the  Chrysler  had  come 
to  a  full  halt  directly  in  her  path.  The  two  cars  were  parked 
at  the  side  not  twenty  feet  apart. 

The  door  of  the  station  wagon  opened  and  out  stepped 
a  young  man  in  the  jumper  of  a  garage  mechanic.  As  he 
approached,  Fan  saw  that  he  was  a  very  young  man  indeed, 
and  grinning  amiably.  He  was  medium  tall,  with  dark  curly 
hair  over  a  low  forehead,  and  an  extremely  childish,  innocent- 
looking  face. 

Dumfounded,  Fan  still  sat  at  the  wheel.  The  young 
man  came  right  up  to  the  door  of  the  car  and  said,  with  the 
most  ingratiating  and  charming  smile,  "How  about  it,  lady?" 

Fan  could  not  at  once  reconcile  the  words  with  the  smile, 
but  in  another  second  she  had  got  the  idea  and  was  furious. 
Instantly  she  put  the  car  in  reverse,  stepped  on  the  gas,  and 
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backed  out  with  a  roar.  Veering  sharply  into  the  road,  she 

shot  past  the  young  man  and  his  parked  Chrysler  and  was 

gone. 

It  was  several  minutes  before  she  had  subsided.  At  first 
she  was  all  hot  with  anger.  She  was  incensed  at  the  young 
man's  effrontery,  and  so  nervous  that  for  a  mile  or  so  she 
was  frightened  of  driving;  but  she  did  not  dare  pull  up  at 
the  side  of  the  road  to  rest  and  calm  herself  for  fear  he  would 
approach  her  again.  And  then,  her  fluttery  excitement  pass- 
ing, she  began  to  laugh. 

Of  all  the  idiots !  Of  all  the  damned  fools  in  this  world ! 
A  garage  mechanic  taking  out  one  of  the  cars  and  chasing 
around  the  country  after  women,  using  somebody  else's  car 
as  bait  or  whatever  he  thought  it  was!  And  a  kid  at  that! 
Why,  he  ought  to  be  spanked.  If  he  thought  he  was  going  to 
get  anywhere  with  tactics  like  those,  he  must  be  out  of  his 
mind.  In  view  of  these  tactics,  he  was  certainly  Fan  French's 
own  personal  candidate  for  the  Least  Likely  to  Succeed. 
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The  morning  was  so  bright,  the  weather  so  clear,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  he  could  detect  the  smallest  barn  counties  away. 
The  shining  red  of  gas-station  pumps  stood  out  as  if  freshly 
enameled,  as  if  each  one  had  just  been  newly  installed.  A 
quarter  mile  ahead  some  smallish  clumsy  animal  lumbered 
across  the  hot  shimmering  pavement  and  disappeared  into 
the  tall  grass  by  the  roadside. 

"Look,  Mary,"  Jim  Harron  said.  "Did  you  see  that?" 
"No,  what?"  She  leaned  forward.  He  could  feel  her 
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breath  on  the  back  of  his  neck,  warm  and  close;  he  resisted 
an  impulse  to  reach  up  and  touch  her  cheek. 

"Woodchuck  or  hedgehog  or  something." 

But  when  they  reached  the  spot  and  passed  by,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen. 

"Goosh,"  she  said,  in  disappointment. 

"Oh  well,  we  may  see  another  one,  or  something  better. 
Who  knows,  we  might  even  pass  a  crocodile  any  minute, 
crying  his  eyes  out  by  the  roadside." 

But  Mary  was  thinking  and  didn't  hear.  "Isn't  a  hedge- 
hog the  same  as  a  woodchuck?" 

"Now  what  makes  you  think  that?" 

"I  know  animals,  quite  a  lot.  I've  seen  their  pictures." 

"Me,  I  wouldn't  know.  I'm  a  city  man,  myself." 

"Oh  no  of  course  it  isn't!"  she  amended.  "It's  a  por- 
cupine." 

"Porpentine,  you  mean." 

"Porpentine!"  she  scoffed.  "Whoever  heard  of  such  a 
thing?" 

"Well,  if  it's  good  enough  for  Shakespeare  it's  good 
enough  for  me." 

'TVpa!  What  are  you  talking  about?" 

In  a  quivering  actorish  voice,  the  voice  of  a  road  com- 
pany Ghost-of-Hamlet's-father,  he  intoned:  ".  .  .  Like  quills 
upon  the  fretful  porpentine.  .  .  ." 

It  had  been  a  long  time  since  Jim  Harron  had  felt  so 
good.  He  was  happy  to  be  on  his  way  home.  If  anything 
troubled  him  (and  there  had  been  that  upsetting  experience 
at  the  lake,  when  Mary  fell  in)  he  put  it  resolutely,  and  from 
old  habit,  in  the  back  of  his  mind,  refusing  to  think  about 
what  he  did  not  want  to  think  about. 
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The  car  rounded  a  curve,  and  there,  ahead,  was  a  white 
straightaway,  stretching  for  what  seemed  miles,  unhampered 
by  traffic,  exciting,  inviting.  He  pressed  the  accelerator  and 
stepped  up  the  speed  to  sixty,  then  sixty-five.  The  car  was  at 
its  best,  humming  beautifully;  it  was  a  fine  sound.  Until 
Troy,  possibly  until  Hudson  or  even  Rhinebeck,  he  would 
be  able  to  make  real  time;  but  below  that,  the  nearer  he 
approached  New  York,  he  would  find  Route  9  patrolled  by 
cops,  especially  on  a  day  like  this.  From  then  on  into  the  city 
he'd  have  to  watch  his  step,  and  also  keep  his  eye  on  the 
rearview  mirror  in  which  he  could  still  see  the  top  of  Mary's 
neatly-parted  hair.  Didn't  she  ever  tire  ?  She  had  been  stand- 
ing there,  leaning  over  between  them,  for  a  good  hour  and 
a  half. 

For  a  mile  or  so,  now,  they  ran  into  a  stretch  of  poor 
road.  Its  concrete  surface  was  broken  and  bumpy  so  that  he 
was  obliged  to  cut  down  his  speed;  and  in  so  doing,  he  be- 
came aware  (and  contentedly  so)  that  he  was  slowing  up 
less  because  of  the  possible  damage  to  his  tires  than  because 
of  Mary.  He  did  not  want  the  jolting  of  the  car  to  throw  her 
off  balance.  Though  they  were  all  three  of  them  together, 
and  happy,  he  still  felt  an  anxiety  about  his  child. 

Then  this  happened : 

Half  a  mile  ahead,  set  far  back  from  the  road,  was  a 
white  farmhouse  on  a  slight  rise  of  ground;  from  this  house 
a  dirt  lane  went  down  the  slope  to  the  highway  along  which 
the  Cadillac  rapidly  approached.  Even  from  this  distance  Har- 
ron  could  see  a  little  girl  in  a  red  dress  playing  with  a  large 
dog  in  front  of  the  farmhouse.  Except  for  the  color  of  the 
dress  (Mary  had  not  yet  worn  red),  she  might  have  been  his 
own  child,  for  she  seemed  to  be  about  the  same  age  and  size 
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as  his  daughter.  The  child  was  running  around  a  tree  and 
the  dog  was  romping  beside  her,  leaping  up  against  her 
again  and  again  or  lunging  and  nipping  playfully  at  her 
ankles.  The  sound  of  the  oncoming  car  must  have  reached 
the  dog,  for  now  it  stopped  in  its  play,  listened,  saw  the  car 
approaching,  and  then,  abandoning  the  little  girl  in  the  red 
dress,  lit  out,  streaking  down  the  lane  to  meet  the  car  at  the 
intersection  of  the  highway. 

Harron  saw  what  was  up.  So  did  the  child,  who  im- 
mediately expressed  her  alarm  by  shrill  cries  to  the  dog  to 
come  back; — and  at  his  very  ear,  he  heard  Mary  shrilling  the 
same  alarm.  At  the  rate  he  was  traveling,  he  figured  that  the 
car  would  reach  the  intersection  at  the  exact  moment  when 
the  dog  did.  The  dog  was  in  high  playful  spirits,  full  of  hell, 
out  for  fun ;  it  was  up  to  Harron  to  do  what  he  could  to  pre- 
vent their  tangling  with  one  another.  He  stepped  on  the  gas 
to  speed  ahead  so  that  he  would  have  passed  the  intersection 
before  the  dog  reached  it.  The  car  lurched  forward.  To  his 
horror,  he  discovered  too  late  that  he  had  made  a  dreadful 
miscalculation. 

There  was  a  thump,  the  car  jolted,  and  the  thing  was 
over.  There  was  no  sound  but  Mary's  sudden  sharp  cry  from 
the  back  seat.  A  pang  shot  through  him  at  Mary's  cry,  but  the 
car  flew  on  down  the  road  as  if  nothing  had  happened  and 
was  gone  from  the  scene.  With  no  change  of  expression,  Jim 
Harron  glanced  casually  up  into  the  rearview  mirror,  but 
this  time  not  at  his  daughter.  Through  the  back  window  he 
saw  the  dog  lying  still  and  limp  in  the  road  and  the  little  girl 
in  the  red  dress  hurrying  down  the  lane. 

In  a  voice  surprisingly  toneless  for  a  child,  Mary  said, 
"Papa — you  ran  over  him.  .  .  ." 
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He  fell  automatically,  helplessly,  into  the  stupefying  lie. 
"No,  I  didn't,"  he  heard  himself  saying  even  casually;  "the 
dog  just  got  a  bump.  He's  playing  now — I  can  see  him  run- 
ning off  again.  .  .  ." 

Mary  began  to  cry.  His  wife  said  nothing. 


eleven 

Mrs.  Adelaide  Irish  was  sitting  on  the  front  stoop  of  her 
small  frame  house  on  the  State  road  about  a  mile  from  Rich- 
mond Falls.  Yesterday  noon's  and  last  night's  dishes,  and 
this  morning's  breakfast  dishes  as  well,  were  still  in  the  sink ; 
but  it  was  a  grand  day,  today,  and  Mrs.  Irish  wanted  to  get 
some  of  this  grand  sun  while  it  lasted.  She  didn't  know  when 
she'd  see  such  a  day. 

It  was  pleasant,  sitting  out;  the  hot  sun  warmed  her  tired 
old  bones  through  and  through.  Few  houses  were  to  be  seen 
from  where  she  lived,  only  three  or  four  at  the  most,  and 
practically  no  neighbors  to  speak  of,  except  the  Smiths;  but 
Mrs.  Irish  always  enjoyed  watching  the  cars  go  by.  It  was 
almost  as  good  as  going  to  the  movies,  though  she  was  hardly 
in  a  position  to  judge,  really,  since  nobody  took  her  to  the 
movies  nowadays  and  she  had  no  way  of  getting  there  by 
herself.  Now  that  it  was  past  Labor  Day  there  weren't  so 
many  cars  as  she'd  been  used  to,  all  summer  long;  but  still 
and  all,  it  was  a  much  traveled  highway,  and  every  now  and 
then  some  car  would  come  whizzing  around  the  curve  up 
yonder  and  speed  past  her  house;  most  of  them  mighty  fine 
cars,  too.  It  was  surprising  how  many  people  had  such  fine 
cars.  There  must  be  an  awful  lot  of  money  in  the  world. 
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Along  the  highway  from  where  they  lived  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  away,  came  Doris  Louise  and  Bettina  Jean  Smith, 
on  their  way  to  school.  Doris  Louise  was  twelve,  Mrs.  Irish 
knew,  and  Bettina  Jean  was  ten.  There  were  two  other  little 
girls  in  the  Smith  family,  Mary  Frances,  six,  and  Virginia 
Helen,  eight,  and  where  were  they,  by  the  way  ? 

"Good  morning  girls,"  Mrs.  Irish  called  out. 

"Good  morning  Mrs.  Irish,"  the  girls  cried  in  unison. 

"My  but  isn't  this  a  fine  morning  ?  Bet  you  hate  to  go  to 
school  on  a  day  like  this." 

"We  don't  hate  it,  we  like  school." 

"Goodness,  school  must  have  changed  an  awful  lot  since 
I  was  a  girl."  It  was  an  old  joke  between  them;  they  went 
through  this  little  routine  of  question-and-answer  on  the  sub- 
ject of  school  almost  every  morning  when  Mrs.  Irish  saw 
them  start  out.  "By  the  way!" 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Irish?" 

"Where's  Mary  Frances  and  Virginia  Helen?" 

"Oh,  they'll  be  along  in  a  minute,  they're  just  slowpokes 
this  morning." 

"Well,  don't  let  me  keep  you.  Goodbye,  girls." 

"  'Bye."  And  they  went  on  up  the  road. 

Mrs.  Irish  watched  for  the  other  two  to  come  along. 
That  was  the  way  with  the  littler  ones,  always :  slow  at  dress- 
ing, dawdling  over  their  breakfast.  The  older  girls  probably 
didn't  help  them  any — too  busy  getting  ready  themselves — 
and,  poor  little  tykes,  they  didn't  have  any  mother  to  take 
care  of  them. 

As  Mrs.  Irish  reflected  on  the  misfortunes  of  the  Smith 
family,  she  heaved  a  sigh  very  like  satisfaction;  it  gave  her 
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something  to  think  about  and  provided  a  kind  of  diversion 
for  her  dull  life. 

Aylmer  Smith  was  father  and  mother  both  to  his  four 
little  girls  on  account  of  their  mother  was  sick  with  con- 
sumption and  probably  dying  in  that  State  hospital  up  at 
Liberty  in  the  Catskills.  How  he  managed,  Mrs.  Irish  would 
never  know.  He  had  a  clerk's  job  in  Richmond  Falls  that 
enabled  him  to  get  home  every  noon  to  cook  their  dinner 
and  early  enough  in  the  afternoon  to  get  supper,  but  still  and 
all,  it  was  a  handful  for  any  man.  Such  a  good  man,  too; 
such  a  line  man.  Aylmer  Smith  was  a  good  father  to  his  prac- 
tically motherless  children  and  never  complained  about  his 
wife's  tiresome  long  illness;  he  sure  deserved  a  fine  berth  in 
heaven  if  anybody  ever  did,  for  certainly  he  didn't  have  it  on 
this  earth.  His  wife  Ruby  had  been  sick,  now,  for  longer  than 
anybody  dared  to  remind  him  of;  and  chances  were,  if  she'd 
been  sick  this  long,  she  wasn't  getting  any  better.  She  really 
ought  to  try  to  pull  herself  together  and  get  home  to  her 
family;  if  she  didn't  care  about  the  children,  she  might  at 
least  do  it  for  the  sake  of  their  poor  father.  But  Mrs.  Irish 
had  heard  it  said  that  the  longer  people  stayed  in  these  sani- 
tariums, waited  on  hand  and  foot  with  every  comfort  in  the 
world,  the  more  they  got  to  liking  it,  so  that  they  never 
wanted  to  come  home  even  if  the  doctor  said  they  were  cured. 

Somewhat  wistfully,  Mrs.  Irish  reflected  on  this  state  of 
things.  She  wouldn't  mind  a  good  long  rest  like  that  herself, 
specially  during  the  winter  months,  so  soon  to  come  up,  when 
you  were  kept  running  all  day  long  just  to  keep  the  fires 
stoked  with  wood. 

Presently  the  two  younger  Smith  children  came  along, 
and  Mrs.  Irish  called  out  from  the  stoop : 
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"Good  morning  Mary  Frances,  good  morning  Virginia 
Helen!" 

"Good  morning  Mrs.  Irish!" 

"My  it  looks  to  me  like  you're  going  to  be  late,  girls,  if 
you  don't  get  a  wiggle  on." 

But  their  reply,  if  any,  was  drowned  out  by  the  roar  of 
an  approaching  car. 

It  was  a  shiny  red  station  wagon,  very  elegant-looking 
and  sparkly,  and  it  came  on  much  too  fast  even  for  a  high- 
way like  this  one.  Just  before  it  reached  the  Smith  children, 
it  slowed  down  with  a  screech  of  tires  and  came  to  a  sudden 
stop.  A  young  man  looked  out  of  the  front  window;  and 
from  her  porch  Mrs.  Irish  heard  him  say: 

"Come  on,  kids,  I'll  give  you  a  ride  to  school.  Want  to?" 

The  two  children  looked  at  each  other,  and  Virginia 
Helen  giggled  in  embarrassment. 

Mary  Frances  said,  "Why,  I  don't  care.  Do  you,  Virginia 
Helen?" 

And  Virginia  Helen  finally  said,  "I  don't  care  either." 

The  young  man  opened  the  front  door  of  the  station 
wagon  and  the  two  children  climbed  in. 

As  they  drove  off,  Mrs.  Irish  thought  to  herself,  Now 
wasn't  that  nice  of  that  nice  young  man  to  stop  and  give 
those  two  little  tykes  a  ride  to  school,  in  such  a  nice  car,  too, 
and  when  they  were  already  late  and  all. 


twelve 

The  moment  Fan  French  entered  the  house  she  went  straight 
to  the  morning  room  upstairs,  where  Hazel  and  Edith 
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wouldn't  hear,  and  rang  up  her  husband's  office  in  Radio 
City. 

"Mrs.  French,  Miss  Bartlett.  Is  Mr.  French  busy?" 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  French.  Why,  I'm  sorry,  but  he's 
not  in  yet.  If  you're  at  home  I'll  call  you  back.  Oh  here  he  is 
now,  just  coming  in. — Mrs.  French  on  the  wire,  Mr.  French. 
You  can  take  it  here." 

"Yes?" 

"Del!  The  most  terrible  thing  happened." 

"Well?" 

"I  can  still  hardly  talk,  I  was  so  excited,  but  anyway.  I 
was  coming  home  from  High  Bank,  just  driving  along  slowly 
minding  my  own  business,  when  this  car  forced  me  off  the 
road." 

"What  car?" 

"This  station  wagon.  One  of  those  fancy  Chrysler  Town- 
and-Countrys.  Forced  me  right  off.  You  know,  into  the  dirt 
shoulder?" 

"Did  you  overturn?" 

"No,  silly,  it  wasn't  anything  like  that.  But  the  other  car 
stopped  just  ahead  of  mine  and  this  man  got  out.  He  came 
back  to  where  I  was  sitting  and — and  made  advances.  I  tell 
you,  Del,  I  don't  think  I've  ever  been  so  mad  in  my  whole 
life." 

"Made  advances?  How?" 

"Why,  he  came  right  up  to  the  window  and  said  some- 
thing about  what  was  I  doing  or  how  about  it  or  something. 
I  forget  the  exact  words.  Do  you  think  I  ought  to  tell  the 
police?" 

"But  you  got  away  all  right?" 

"What  do  you  think.  I  shot  out  of  there  like  a  shot." 
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There  was  a  pause.  Then  his  voice  rang  out  in  a  loud 
hearty  peal  of  laughter. 

"Well!  I  must  say  I  don't  see  anything  to  laugh  at!" 

"No,  you  wouldn't.  Well,  goodbye  dear."  He  hung  up. 

Fan  hung  up,  too.  She  sat  staring  at  the  chic  white  tele- 
phone, alternately  furious  and  puzzled. 


thirteen 

The  weather  still  held — it  was  radiant,  dazzling,  like  one 
of  those  glorious  unreal  mornings  remembered  nostalgically 
from  a  childhood  that  itself  had  been,  at  best,  unreal — but 
for  Jim  Harron,  the  whole  mood  of  the  day  had  changed. 
Mary  still  cried  in  the  back  seat.  Earlier,  he  had  loved  feeling 
her  closeness  and  the  intimate  warmth  of  her  breath.  Now, 
as  he  put  it,  she  cried  practically  down  his  neck,  and  it  set  his 
nerves  on  edge. 

He  spoke  sharply  to  his  wife: 

"Can't  you  do  something  about  her?" 

"What  do  you  suggest?" 

"I  don't  give  a  damn,  but  I  can't  drive  if  she's  going  to 
cry!" 

"Now  just  a  minute,  Jim,"  Ruth  said.  "Mary  was  upset 
when  you — upset  by  that  bump.  She'd  been  perfectly  good 
till  then  and  you  know  it.  You  needn't  take  it  out  on  her. 
After  all!" 

"I'm  not  taking  anything  out  on  anybody.  But  if  she's 
going  to  holler  the  whole  way,  how  in  thunder — " 

"Oh,  stop."  Ruth  turned  and  leaned  over  the  back  seat. 
"It's  all  right,  Mary  dear.  Now  please  try  to  settle  down  and 
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maybe  take  a  nap,  we've  got  a  long  drive  ahead.  Or  you  can 

come  up  in  front  with  us  if  you  want  to." 

"No  she  cannot!  I've  got  to  drive,  haven't  I?" 

"Just  sit  back  and  cover  up,  Mary,  that's  a  good  girl. 
You've  been  standing  up  long  enough."  Ruth  turned  back. 
"Really,  Jim,"  she  said  under  her  breath,  "it  isn't  Mary's 
fault." 

"What  isn't  Mary's  fault?" 

After  a  moment  of  silence  she  said,  "Nothing — "  and 
that  was  the  end  of  it  for  the  time  being. 

He  was  utterly  confused  by  what  had  happened.  He 
could  not  understand  it,  could  not  believe  that  he  would 
ever  have  reacted  in  such  a  way.  Had  he  been  told  of  this 
in  advance,  he  would  have  sworn  that  he  would  have  gone 
back  and  picked  up  the  dog,  tried  to  explain  it  to  the  child, 
gone  up  to  the  farmhouse  with  her,  done  something  for  the 
little  girl  whom  he  had  deprived  of  a  pet — anything!  if 
only  a  word — to  make  up  for  or  undo  the  whole  sickening 
accident.  Instead,  he  had  driven  serenely  on;  or,  if  not 
serenely,  at  least  irresponsibly. 

What  appalled  him  most  was  that  he  had  been  com- 
pletely deceptive  and  composed  at  the  moment,  even  non- 
chalant. Quite  automatically,  apart  from  his  feelings  or  his 
will,  he  had  lied  about  it  to  cover  up,  as  if  he  had  no  mind 
of  his  own,  no  power  of  decision  or  control;  and  lied,  more- 
over, when  there  was  no  need  to  lie.  No  one  in  the  world 
could  have  told  him  that  he  would  have  behaved  in  such 
a  shocking  manner;  yet  the  fact  remained  that  he  had.  The 
accident  depressed  him;  it  worried  him  because  of  how  he 
might  react  under  unforeseen  circumstances  of  a  more 
serious  nature. 
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It  wasn't  that  he  had  run  over  and  killed  a  dog;  that  could 
have  happened  to  anyone  driving  a  car.  His  tragic  error  lay 
in  the  fact  that,  when  the  crisis  arose  so  unexpectedly,  he  was 
utterly  inadequate  to  meet  it:  he  had  instinctively  fled  the 
scene,  as  if  in  desperate  self-defensive  haste  to  erase  as  quickly 
as  possible  all  identity  with  the  crime  or  accident.  But  he  had 
fled  nothing;  he  still  carried  his  guilt  with  him:  it  rode  be- 
hind him  in  the  car,  there  in  the  back  seat. 

His  stomach  went  continually  cold  and  colder  till  he 
thought  he  was  going  to  be  sick.  He  longed  for  the  stifrest 
possible  drink,  or  a  sleeping  capsule  that  would  give  him 
relief  and  oblivion;  but  drink  and  drug  were  out  so  long  as 
he  had  to  drive  the  car. 

Suddenly  he  had  to  see  Barbara,  had  to  see  her  this  very 
night,  the  sooner  the  better.  What  of  it  if,  an  hour  ago,  he 
had  been  thinking:  The  decent  thing  would  be  to  wait — not 
call  on  her  the  very  night  when  he  arrived  home  with  his 
wife  and  child.  Ridiculous;  pure  rationalization!  If  it  was 
"immoral"  tonight,  it  would  be  just  as  "immoral"  a  few 
nights  from  now;  and  besides,  moral  or  immoral  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it,  they  were  not  the  words  at  all.  All  that  mat- 
tered was  that  he  had  to  see  Barbara,  had  to  be  with  her.  He 
would  stop  somewhere  and  telephone  right  now  to  make 
sure  that  she  would  be  free  this  evening. 


fourteen 

A  minute  or  two  before  noon,  Aylmer  Smith  drove  his 
ancient  Plymouth  into  the  yard,  lifted  the  bag  of  groceries  out 
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of  the  seat,  and  went  into  the  house  to  prepare  his  children's 
dinner. 

In  the  kitchen  he  found  Doris  Louise  and  Bettina  Jean. 
Bettina  Jean  was  setting  the  table. 

"Good  girls,"  he  said. 

He  looked  at  the  table.  Everything  seemed  to  be  in  order. 
He  moved  up  a  couple  more  chairs  and  pulled  the  stool  from 
the  kitchen  sink  in  place  at  the  head  of  the  table.  He  won- 
dered how  long  it  had  been  since  they  had  eaten  in  the  din- 
ing room.  Well,  not  since  the  last  birthday.  But  now  that 
their  mother  was  away,  what  did  it  matter?  The  children 
didn't  seem  to  mind;  and  for  himself,  it  made  things  a  lot 
easier.  Saved  steps. 

"Where  are  your  sisters?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Bettina  Jean  said. 

"Haven't  they  come  home  yet?" 

"We  haven't  seen  them." 

"We  didn't  even  see  them  in  school,"  Doris  Louise  said. 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"They  weren't  in  school  this  morning  at  all." 

Aylmer  Smith  paused  in  the  act  of  tying  on  his  apron 
and  looked  at  her.  'What's  that?" 

"We  didn't  see  them  in  school  at  all,  they  just  didn't 
come." 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"Cross  my  heart  and  hope  to  die." 

"Then  why  didn't  you  do  something  about  it?  I  mean, 
when  you  came  home  and  found  out  they  weren't  here,  why 
didn't  you  look  for  them?" 

"Well,  we  thought—" 
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"And  why  didn't  you  tell  me  when  I  came  in?  Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  then?" 

"Well  gee,  if  they  want  to  skip  school,  what  could  we  do 
about  it?" 

"We  didn't  even  know  they  were  going  to  till  we  got  to 
school  and  they  didn't  show  up." 

"And  anyway,  Dad,  they'll  get  hungry  and  come  home 
any  minute.  I'm  hungry  now,  and  you  know  how  Mary 
Frances  always  eats." 

He  pulled  off  the  apron  and  went  out  the  back  door.  A 
second  later  he  was  walking  up  the  road  toward  Mrs.  Irish's 
house. 

Aylmer  Smith  was  a  plain  calm  substantial  man  in  his 
middle  thirties,  not  easily  given  to  alarms.  His  wife's  long 
illness  and  absence  from  home  and  the  hardships  of  trying 
to  bring  up  four  girls  single-handed  had  made  him,  if  pos- 
sible, more  even-keeled  than  ever.  If  anyone  had  to  keep  his 
head  in  this  outfit,  he  often  thought,  it  was  himself.  But  this 
noon  there  was  something  to  think  about.  Mary  Frances  and 
Virginia  Helen  were  always  home  from  school  before  their 
sisters  because  they  were  let  out  earlier;  but  this  noon  they 
were  not  only  not  home,  they  hadn't  been  to  school  at  all. 
It  was  hardly  possible  that  they  had  stopped  in  and  spent  the 
morning  with  Mrs.  Irish,  but  at  least  she  could  tell  him  if  she 
had  seen  them  or  not  seen  them  go  by. 

Mrs.  Irish  came  to  the  door  wiping  her  hands  on  her 
dress.  "Why  Mr.  Smith,  what  a  nice  surprise  .  .  ." 

"Mrs.  Irish,  have  you  seen  my  two  girls — I  mean  the  two 
little  ones,  Mary  Frances  and  Virginia  Helen?" 

"Mary  Frances  and  Virginia  Helen  ?  Why  yes  indeed  I 
saw  them.  What's  the  matter,  Mr.  Smith?" 
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"When  did  you  see  them?" 

"Why,  I  was  sitting  on  my  front  steps  this  morning, 
right  there,  right  there  where  you're  standing  now,  when 
they  came  along  on  their  way  to  school.  Doris  Louise  and 
Bettina  Jean  came  along  first,  and  then  a  few  minutes  later 
Mary  Frances  and  Virginia  Helen  came  along  too." 

"Walking  toward  town — on  their  way  to  school?" 

"Why  yes,  certainly  they  were  on  their  way  to  school. 
And  in  fact,  a  car  stopped,  just  out  there,  right  by  that  maple 
sapling  I  set  out  last  spring,  and  gave  them  a  lift." 

"A  car?  What  kind  of  car?" 

"Oh,  a  nice  car,  Mr.  Smith,  the  nicest  car  you  ever  hope 
to  see,  and — " 

"Tell  me  what  it  was  like." 

"Oh  I  wouldn't  know  the  make  of  car  or  anything  like 
that,  I  never  do  know  one  car  from  another,  but  it  was  an 
awfully  pretty  car — part  of  it  shiny  dark  red,  and  the  rest 
of  it  wood,  like.  And  there  was  the  nicest  young  man — " 

"You  saw  the  children  get  in?" 

"Why  yes,  he  was  giving  them  a  lift  to  school,  just  like 
you  or  me  or  anyone  would.  I  must  say  I  thought  it  was 
awfully  nice  of  him,  seeing  as  how  they  were  already  late 
and  all.  .  .  ." 

But  Aylmer  Smith  had  already  gone. 

Home,  he  got  into  his  car  without  going  back  into  the 
house  and  headed  at  once  for  Richmond  Falls  to  notify  the 
State  police. 
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Between  Mechanicville  and  Troy  Jim  Harron  found  a 
gas  station.  He  pulled  in  on  the  gravel  alongside  the  pumps 
and  shut  off  the  engine. 

"I'm  going  to  try  and  phone  New  York  while  we  get 
some  gas,"  he  explained  to  his  wife.  "I  just  remembered 
today's  Monday  and  there's  some  copy  I've  got  to  be  sure 
to  have  put  on  the  four  o'clock  plane  for  Chicago.  It's  sup- 
posed to  be  in  Chicago  tomorrow  morning." 
*    He  stepped  out  as  the  attendant  came  up. 

"Fill  it  up,  please.  And  may  I  use  your  phone?" 

"Whereto?" 

"New  York,  but  I'll  pay,  naturally." 

"Well,  it's  a  nickel  phone." 

"All  the  better.  I've  got  change." 

"Just  inside,  hanging  on  the  wall  by  the  men's." 

"Thanks." 

He  fished  in  his  pocket  and  spread  his  change  on  the 
grimy  desk  by  the  phone  where  he  could  get  at  the  coins 
quickly.  He  put  in  a  nickel  to  get  the  long-distance  operator 
and  gave  her  Barbara's  number.  The  nickel  rattled  down  into 
the  slot,  returned,  and  then  a  moment  or  two  later  the  op- 
erator said,  "Deposit  ninety  cents  for  three  minutes,  please." 
He  heard  the  deng  ding  of  the  nickel  and  dime  and  the  loud 
dang  .  .  .  dang  .  .  .  dang  of  the  three  quarters.  He  glanced 
around  the  office  of  the  gas-station,  then  through  the  plate- 
glass  window  at  the  car.  Ruth  still  sat  in  the  front  seat.  The 
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operator  said,  "Here's  your  party,"  and  he  turned  back  to  the 
phone. 

"Yes?" 

"Barbara— it's  Jim." 

"Jim  who?" 

"Cut  it  out,  will  you  ?  Jim  Harron." 

She  gave  a  low  laugh.  It  infuriated  him,  and  at  the  same 
time  sent  hot  shivers  of  excitement  up  his  spine.  "Darling," 
she  murmured,  "where's  your  sense  of  humor  if  any?  You 
didn't  think  I  didn't  really—" 

"Babs,  I'll  be  back  this  evening.  I  want  to  see  you.  Fact 
is  I've  got  to." 

"After  all,"  she  went  on,  as  if  she  weren't  listening,  "I 
might  have  forgotten  which  Jim.  It's  been  a  whole  month, 
you  know.  A  whole,  long,  bleak — Oh  and  by  the  way! 
Thanks  for  all  those  letters  and  postcards  and  phonecalls." 

"How  about  tonight?" 

"It  can't  be  done,  darling.  I've  got  a  date." 

"Break  it.  Will  you  please  break  it?" 

"But  Jim,  why  didn't  you  let  me  know?" 

"I'm  letting  you  know." 

"Now  just  a  minute,  my  friend.  You  can't  expect — " 

"Babs — I've  got  to  see  you." 

"Darling,  I  really  do  have  a  date.  How  is  tomorrow?" 

"I  hate  to  insist,  but — oh  Christ,  get  out  of  it  somehow, 
won't  you?" 

At  this  moment  he  was  aware  that  someone  had  come 
into  the  room  just  beyond  the  flimsy  partition  where  the 
telephone  hung.  He  heard  a  terribly  familiar  voice,  a  child's 
voice,  and  realized  that  his  wife  and  daughter  had  entered 
the  ladies'  room.  If  he  could  hear  them  as  plainly  as  that — 
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"I  couldn't  possibly,  darling,  not  this  late,"  Barbara  was 
saying.  "Sorry  .  .  ." 

He  cut  in  sharply,  loud,  "I  tell  you  it's  got  to  be  put  on 
the  four  o'clock  plane,  Miss  Murphy.  Emergency.  Now  I 
want  you  to  see  that  Harold  gets  it  there  in  time." 

There  was  a  pause;  then  Barbara  said:  "I  get  it.  Your 
wife  just  came  in  the  room." 

"I'm  calling  from  a  gas  station,  Miss  Murphy — from  a 
pay  phone  in  a  gas  station.  If  the  connection  isn't  clear — " 

"Then  it's  the  proprietor.  What  a  funny  man  you  are. 
Are  you  afraid  he'll  Think  Things?" 

"Okay,  Miss  Murphy,  is  that  clear  now?  The  copy  for 
Hayden-Olson,  and  the  four  o'clock  plane." 

Barbara  said,  "Oh  go  chase  yourself,"  and  hung  up. 

He  replaced  the  receiver  on  the  hook.  After  a  moment 
of  the  most  intense  anger  and  frustration  he  went  out  to  the 
car.  Ruth  and  Mary  were  still  in  the  ladies'  room.  He  paid 
for  the  gas,  got  into  the  front  seat,  and  sat  waiting  for  them 
to  return.  He  was  so  unstrung  that,  given  the  least  encourage- 
ment, he  would  gladly  have  driven  off  without  them.  He 
dreaded  the  long  drive  still  to  come.  He  wished  he  were 
home  and  in  bed,  wished  he  could  go  right  to  sleep,  now. 


sixteen 

In  the  Elite  Diner  on  the  road  near  the  village  of  Armonk, 
Philip  Wetzel,  counterman,  was  cleaning  up  after  the  noon 
rush.  The  noon  rush  was  a  euphemism,  purely,  since  it 
usually  meant  no  more  than  five  or  six  truck  drivers  who, 
out  of  some  strange  loyalty,  still  stopped  here  for  lunch  in 
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preference  to  the  newer  bigger  Hollywood  Diner  that  had 
lately  opened  up  nearer  town.  One  of  these  drivers  was  sit- 
ting at  the  counter  now  eating  a  bowl  of  bean  soup  and  lis- 
tening to  Heartaches  on  the  juke-box. 

Along  the  side  of  the  diner  toward  the  road  ran  a  series 
of  windows  like  the  windows  in  a  railway  coach.  Through 
these  windows  Philip  Wetzel,  in  the  act  of  mopping  up  the 
counter  with  a  damp  cloth,  saw  a  powerful-looking  maroon 
station  wagon  move  suddenly  in  at  the  curb;  he  heard  the 
whoosh  as  it  pulled  up  to  a  stop. 

It  was  a  spectacular  vehicle  any  way  you  looked  at  it, 
Wetzel  thought,  but  spectacular  especially  when  parked 
outside  a  crummy  diner  like  the  Elite.  Equally  surprising 
was  the  excited-looking  young  man  who  stepped  out  in  a 
mechanic's  jumper.  He  stood  on  the  curb  locking  the  doors 
of  the  car  and  Wetzel  spoke  to  the  truck  driver. 

"Get  a  load  of  that,  will  you." 

"Pretty." 

"How'd  you  like  to  have  one  of  those  to  drive  your  girl 
around  in?  Boy!" 

"My  truck  does  all  right.  If  she  didn't  like  me,  no  fancy 
car  wouldn't  help  any." 

The  door  of  the  diner  slid  back  and  the  young  man 
came  in.  He  sat  down  at  the  middle  of  the  counter  and 
smiled  broadly  at  Wetzel. 

"Give  me  a  double  order  of  hamburger  steak  and  plenty 
of  onions." 

"Coffee?" 

"Milk." 

There  was  something  about  the  smile  that  Wetzel 
didn't  like.  It  was  too  friendly;  too  damned  familiar.  No 
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guy  was  as  friendly  as  all  that,  not  even  guys  you  knew. 
Besides,  the  kid  seemed  to  be  all  hopped  up  or  something, 
all  excited,  like,  as  if  any  minute  he  was  going  to  bust  out 
with  some  terrific  piece  of  news.  Maybe  he  was  kind  of  nuts, 
Wetzel  said  to  himself;  and  after  he  had  served  him  he 
moved  slightly  away,  as  if  to  show  that  he  didn't  want  any 
part  of  all  that  chummy  kid-stuff. 

The  young  man  wolfed  his  food  as  if  he  had  just  done 
a  hard  day's  work,  and  here  it  was  only  noon.  While  he 
was  drinking  his  milk,  Wetzel  saw  him  suddenly  change  in 
a  way  that  beat  the  Dutch.  He  stared  fixedly  at  the  counter. 
Slowly  he  set  down  the  glass,  his  eyes  upon  his  knife  and 
fork  lying  beside  the  plate.  The  smile  was  gone;  for  a  second 
or  two  he  acted  like  he'd  been  put  in  a  trance  or  something. 
Then,  without  raising  his  eyes,  he  lifted  a  finger  and  pointed. 

"I've  seen,"  he  said  aloud,  " — I've  seen  two  kids  lie  as 
still  as  that  knife  and  fork." 

Jesus  it  was  enough  to  give  you  the  creeps.  Philip 
Wetzel  wished  to  Christ  he'd  get  the  hell  out  of  here. 

In  the  next  second,  the  mood  was  gone.  He  pulled 
himself  out  of  his  trance,  took  a  final  swig  of  milk,  got  up> 
paid,  gave  Wetzel  a  hearty  infectious  grin,  and  went  out. 

"Well  how  do  you  like  that." 

"The  kid's  balmy." 

"I'll  say  he's  balmy.  I  wouldn't  want  him  working 
around  my  garage." 

Relieved  but  puzzled,  Wetzel  watched  him  through 
the  windows  of  the  diner. 

The  young  man  unlocked  the  car  and  got  in.  Then  he 
leaned  over  the  back  seat  and  lifted  up  an  automobile  robe. 
He  reached  down  and  seemed  to  be  tucking  something  in 
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or  covering  something  that  was  lying  on  the  floor  of  the 
car.  Then  he  turned  back  to  the  wheel,  started  the  motor, 
and  drove  off  with  a  rush. 
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The  green  Cadillac  convertible  had  by-passed  Troy  and  was 
now  headed  south  along  the  Hudson.  A  roadside  sign  told 
them  that  the  next  town  was  Rensselaer. 

Mary  was  still  awake,  but  quieter,  trying  to  keep  from 
leaning  over  the  seat  between  them.  Ruth  Harron  sat  with 
her  hands  in  her  lap,  looking  straight  ahead.  Since  the  stop 
at  the  gas  station,  she  had  said  little. 

After  Jim  went  in  to  telephone,  Mary  had  climbed 
into  the  front  seat.  "Mama,"  she  said,  "I  got  to  go  toilet." 

The  gas-station  man  had  looked  at  her  with  deliberate 
blankness,  trying  ostentatiously  to  suggest  that  he  under- 
stood neither  the  English  language  nor  the  facts  of  life. 
Ruth  Harron  smiled  at  him,  then  opened  the  door  and  lifted 
Mary  out.  They  had  found  the  ladies'  room  and  gone  in. 
It  was  a  makeshift  cubicle  fashioned  out  of  beaverboard,  and 
through  the  thin  wall  she  heard  her  husband's  voice  on  the 
telephone. 

"What's  that  funny  thing?"  Mary  had  said,  pointing 
at  the  sanitary  toilet  seat  fastened  securely  above  the  bowl, 
to  be  released  into  place  when  a  nickel  had  been  deposited 
in  the  slot;  and  suddenly  Ruth  heard  Jim's  voice  strike  a 
new  note,  louder  and  clearer,  so  that  his  words  were  audible 
through  the  partition  for  the  first  time. 

"I  tell  you  it's  got  to  be  put  on  the  four  o'clock  plane, 
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Miss  Murphy.  Emergency.  Now  I  want  you  to  see  that 
Harold  gets  it  there  in  time." 

Her  heart  sank.  It  was  the  tone  of  a  man  talking  for 
somebody  else's  benefit — and  not  the  benefit  of  the  person 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  Whoever  it  was. 

Whoever  it  was.  She  knew  who  it  was,  then,  even 
though  she  didn't  know  and  didn't  want  ever  to  know  the 
woman's  name.  This  was  the  first  positive  indication  she  had 
had  that  Jim  was  being  unfaithful  to  her;  he  was  talking  to 
that  woman  now.  Ruth  Harron  knew  this  as  definitely  as 
if  she  had  overheard  him  saying  My  darling.  .  .  . 

"That's  Papa,  isn't  it.  Let's  pound  on  the  wall  and  say 
hello  to  him,"  Mary  had  said. 

"No,  Mary,  Papa's  busy.  Just  hurry  up  so  we  can  go." 

"Let's,  Mama." 

"Please,  Mary,  hurry  up.  We've  got  to  get  back  to  the 
car." 

When  they  had  come  out,  Jim  was  already  at  the  wheel. 
He  had  waited  till  they  were  arranged  in  their  seats,  with 
Mary  in  the  back  as  before,  and  then  driven  off,  rather  too 
fast. 

To  the  right,  the  Hudson  stretched  far  and  broad  to 
the  other  shore  and  far  to  the  south,  like  a  gleaming  sheet 
of  solid  steel,  a  long  frozen  sea.  No  sailboat  or  steamer  cut 
its  hard  surface.  Now  and  again  sea  gulls  wheeled  down 
close  over  the  water,  far  from  their  ocean  habitat.  Occa- 
sionally the  river  was  cut  off  from  view  by  trees  or  an  inter- 
vening hill,  or,  more  briefly,  by  the  sudden  white  plume  of 
smoke  from  a  passing  train  on  the  New  York  Central. 

"Papa,  we  were  in  the  toilet,"  Mary  said,  "and  we  heard 
you  on  the  telephone." 
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"Yes,  I  heard  you  too.  But  listen.  And  I  want  you  to 
get  this." 

"What,  Papa?" 

"You'll  have  to  stop  bobbing  about  back  there,  do  you 
hear?  Now  sit  down.  I  can't  see  out  the  back  window." 

"Why  do  you  have  to  see  out  the  back  window?" 

"I  have  to  watch  for  speed  cops." 

"But  how  can  you  see  out  the  back  window,  Papa?" 
She  laughed.  "You  don't  turn  around,  and  you  haven't  got 
eyes  in  the  back  of  your  head,  have  you?" 

"That's  a  pretty  silly  question,  isn't  it  Mary?  You've 
seen  that  little  mirror  up  there  a  hundred  times  and  you 
know  what  it's  for.  Now  sit  down!" 

Ruth  Harron  was  thoroughly  angry.  It  was  so  typical 
of  him  to  react  in  this  manner,  to  change  instantly  from 
his  happy-go-lucky  mood  to  one  of  irritation.  When  things 
were  going  well,  he  was  fine;  the  moment  something  hap- 
pened to  upset  or  interfere  with  his  good  spirits,  he  was 
thrown  at  once  into  a  sulky  snappish  petulance,  like  a  child. 

She  knew  he  was  upset  about  the  accident  with  the  dog; 
and  his  behavior  at  the  time — that  was  simply  appalling.  At 
first  when  she  saw  what  was  happening  to  him,  she  had 
wanted  to  say,  "Don't  distress  yourself,  Jim,  it  could  have 
happened  to  anybody."  Of  course  it  could  have  happened  to 
anybody;  but  "anybody"  would  have  stopped  and  gone 
back,  and  not  have  lied  into  the  bargain.  Why  had  she  kept 
silent?  Because,  if  she  had  even  so  much  as  reminded  him 
of  it,  he  would  have  been  worse.  Times  without  number  she 
had  learned  that  it  was  so  much  easier  to  say  nothing,  even 
though  so  often  there  were  so  many  things  necessary  to  be 
said.  When  she  tried  to  speak  of  these  things,  their  easy 
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relationship  vanished;  she  ran  smack  up  against  a  stonewall 
beyond  which  she  could  not  reach,  or  scarcely  recognize, 
her  own  husband. 

There  was  so  much  that  was  good  in  him,  so  much 
gayety  and  kindness,  and  all  so  outgoing — he  handed  it  to 
you  on  a  silver  platter,  as  it  were,  "Compliments  of  James 
Harron,  Esq." — but  there  was  also  so  much  that  was  so  diffi- 
cult to  get  at  in  him,  inaccessible,  resisting,  foreign.  Twenty- 
four  hours  a  day  his  every  action  seemed  to  declare,  My 
life  is  an  open  book,  the  way  you  see  me  now  is  the  way  I 
am;  but  there  always  came  the  inevitable  baffling  moment 
when  she  couldn't  depend  on  this  at  all,  and  the  silver  plat- 
ter was  handed  indiscriminately  about  to  whoever  cared  to 
sample  what  he  had  to  offer.  Just  now  he  was  offering  it  to 
another  woman;  and  it  was  a  deep  insult  to  her  pride  that, 
probably  no  more  seriously  than  he  took  up  a  new  hobby, 
he  should  take  up  with  a  new  woman.  It  was  one  thing  for 
him  to  go  in  for  expensive  cameras  or  a  new  motor  car  or 
some  other  toy  whenever  he  felt  like  it,  without  regard  for 
her  at  all;  but  this  was  going  too  far. 

Of  course  in  time  he  would  take  his  largesse  away  from 
this  woman,  whoever  she  was,  just  as  he  had  taken  it  away 
from  her;  but  meanwhile  he  was  playing  carelessly  with  his 
wife  and  child.  And  that,  she  simply  would  not  have. 

Other  women  often  envied  her  the  kind  of  easy-going 
good-natured  husband  she  had  ("That  Jim — he's  always 
the  same").  They  did  not  know  how  infuriating  and  frus- 
trating he  could  be.  They  did  not  realize  that  beyond  the 
gay  extroverted  personality,  all  so  open  and  pleasant,  lay 
depths  of  self  that  would  always  elude  her.  She  understood 
him  completely;  but  what  good  did  her  understanding  do 
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her  when  she — when  even  her  love — failed  to  reach  or  bring 
to  the  surface  what  went  on  inside  him?  Sometimes  she 
thought  that  the  only  thing  needed  for  their  happiness  was 
an  airing  of  this  thing  within;  but  when  she  pried  into  it, 
he  became  as  secretive  and  elusive  as  a  child,  or  as  stormily 
angry. 

She  was  never  able  to  talk  with  him  about  things  that 
mattered,  the  real  or  serious  things.  He  simply  did  not  want 
to  hear,  he  always  got  mad;  and  always  she  cried.  He  fell 
into  instant  anger  the  moment  she  tried  to  discuss  money, 
or  the  problem  of  raising  their  child,  or  the  future.  What 
would  happen  if  she  spoke  about  this  woman?  "You're 
imagining  things,"  he  would  shout;  "good  God  can't  I  even 
telephone  my  office?  You're  just  trying  to  find  something 
to  feel  sorry  for  yourself  about — it's  your  pattern  from  way 
back!"  And  if  she  should  reply  (but  of  course  she  would 
never  get  that  far),  "All  right,  Jim,  if  it's  been  my  pattern 
from  way  back,  then  why  did  you  marry  me,"  he  would 
answer,  "Because  I  thought  we  might  have  fun  together." 
But  it  was  futile  even  to  think  about;  by  that  time,  she 
would  have  been  reduced  to  helpless  tears,  unable  to  keep 
up  with  him,  and  he  would  have  begun  on  the  other  line, 
"That's  right,  cry!  That's  your  protest,  your  way  of  getting 
at  me.  It's  an  act  of  aggression!"  He  was  always  good  at 
this;  the  easy  phrases  came  natural  to  him,  easy  to  under- 
stand and  not  really  meaning  anything — not  even  intended 
to  mean  anything — like  promotion  copy  for  his  firm. 

She  dreaded  the  evening.  In  view  of  what  she  had  dis- 
covered this  morning,  she  would  have  to  speak;  but  she 
knew  that  his  defense  would  be  an  attack,  and  her  reaction 
retreat.  One  moment  after  opening  her  mouth,  she  would 
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have  retired  to  her  room  and  slammed  the  door,  crying  her 
eyes  out,  while  he  had  already  stormed  out  of  the  house. 
Any  protest  on  her  part,  above  all  her  inevitable  tears,  would 
only  alienate  him  the  more.  In  effect,  she  herself  would  be 
sending  him  straight  to  that  woman  he  had  been  talking  to 
on  the  phone. 

Perhaps  if  she  exercised  the  greatest  control  she  could 
get  as  far  as  "Very  well,  Jim,  I  know  you're  having  an  affair 
and  I'm  clearing  out"  and  then  clear  out.  Why  should  he 
always  be  the  one  to  run  out  whenever  things  got  tough  at 
home?  She  could  go  too;  and  what  is  more,  she  could  take 
Mary.  That  would  be  the  realest  blow  he  ever  had,  indeed 
the  only  one ;  but  if  he  chose  to  have  an  affair,  it  was  coming 
to  him.  She  could  hear  him  say,  "Sure,  run  home  to  mother, 
like  the  young  wife  in  a  play;"  but  it  was  her  sister's  home 
she  had  in  mind,  not  her  mother's.  Her  sister  lived  in  Prince- 
ton; and  it  would  do  him  good,  give  him  something  to 
think  about,  if  she  just  went  over  there  and  stayed  for 
awhile,  with  Mary.  True,  she  was  leaving  the  field  to  that 
woman;  but  he  wouldn't  have  Mary. 

Perhaps  it  was  unfair  to  use  their  child  as  a  weapon ;  but 
it  was  the  only  one  she  had.  And  he  had  asked  for  it. 


eighteen 

Aylmer  Smith  drove  into  the  yard  again.  He  sat  in  the  car 
for  several  moments  before  going  back  into  the  house. 

The  police  at  Richmond  Falls  had  not  been  reassuring, 
but  perhaps  they  had  been  something  better.  They  had  been 
co-operative,  instantly  active,  and  impersonal.  Curiously,  the 
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routine  impersonality  of  their  concern  had  been  a  help. 
Some  of  their  detachment,  their  unemotional  interest  in  the 
disappearance  of  the  children  as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  puzzle, 
had  carried  over  to  him,  momentarily  relieving  his  anxiety 
by  shifting  it  to  another  plane.  He  was  informed  that  a 
stolen  Chrysler  station  wagon  had  been  reported  from 
Kingsley  a  short  time  ago,  and  in  all  probability  it  would  be 
only  a  matter  of  another  hour  or  so  before  the  thief  was 
caught.  Nobody  could  get  very  far  in  a  car  as  conspicuous 
as  that. 

It  was  one-thirty.  He  couldn't  just  stay  here,  sitting  in 
the  driveway.  He  was  not  hungry,  but  diere  were  his  two 
older  daughters  to  think  of.  He  hoped  that  perhaps  they  had 
found  something  to  eat  and  gone  back  to  school;  it  would 
be  such  a  help  if  he  could  be  alone. 

But  Doris  Louise  and  Bettina  Jean  were  still  in  the 
kitchen.  They  had  eaten  and  then  washed  the  dishes.  They 
were  waiting  for  him. 

He  made  a  real  effort  to  hang  onto  himself.  He  saw 
from  their  faces  how  necessary  this  was.  They  kept  looking 
at  him  inquiringly,  and  they  did  not  ask  any  questions. 

"You  should  have  gone  back  to  school,  girls,"  he  said. 
"Why  didn't  you?" 

"We  just  thought  we'd  wait." 

"Maybe  somebody  better  telephone." 

"I  will." 

"Run  up  to  Mrs.  Irish's  and  ask  her  if  you  can  use  the 
phone.  Tell  the  principal  that  you  won't  be  in  this  after- 
noon. You  go,  Bettina  Jean." 

"Let  me." 

"No,"  he  told  the  older  one,  "I  want  you  to  stay  here." 
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Bettina  Jean  gave  her  sister  a  puzzled  look  and  went 
out  the  back  door. 

"Sit  down,  Doris  Louise." 

"I'm  sitting  down.  Dad,  you  should  eat  something." 

"Ill  eat." 

He  passionately  wished  that  there  was  somebody  here 
to  help  him,  somebody  else  to  take  over.  But  he  hadn't  called 
in  anyone  because  he  hadn't  wanted  anyone  to  know,  yet; 
and  anyhow,  what  was  there  to  know  ?  They  might  turn  up 
any  moment. 

"What's  the  matter,  Dad  ?  Something's  the  matter." 

"I  don't  know.  The  only  thing  is,  we  must  just  try  to 
be  patient  for  awhile.  I  told  the  police  your  sisters  didn't 
come  home,  so  maybe  we'll  hear  something  very  soon. 
Maybe  they  just  stopped  to  play  somewhere  and  forgot  all 
about  the  time." 

Aymler  Smith's  most  intense  feeling  during  the  hours 
of  waiting  that  followed  was  an  odd  one:  he  felt  deeply 
ashamed.  Again  and  again  he  resisted  an  impulse  to  bury 
his  face  in  his  hands,  not  to  weep  but  to  hide;  to  hide  and 
not  know.  His  thoughts  constantly  reverted  to  his  wife,  and 
he  kept  thinking,  kept  saying  over  and  over  to  himself,  I'm 
glad  their  mother  isn't  here.  I'm  actually  glad  their  mother 
is  sick.  .  .  . 


nineteen 

All  day  long  there  rang  in  his  ears  the  whaa-2^.  whcux-2,2. 
of  cars  speeding  north  and  the  sharp  yelp  that  he  had  not 
heard. 
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There  were  moments  during  the  forenoon  when  Jim 
Harron  felt  he  could  not  drive  another  inch;  and  he  went 
right  on.  Again  and  again  he  felt  sick,  and  presented  to  his 
wife  and  to  the  world  the  face  of  a  man  self-possessed,  in  the 
best  of  health  and  spirits. 

With  growing  anger,  oppression,  and  frustration,  Jim 
Harron  thought  of  Barbara.  Of  course  it  was  not  Barbara's 
fault  that  his  wife  and  child  had  come  into  the  ladies'  room; 
she  could  not  have  been  expected  to  understand  his  awkward 
situation  at  that  moment.  Yet  somehow  it  seemed  to  him  he 
could  remember  no  moment  in  the  past  more  exasperating, 
more  defeating,  than  when,  after  he  had  barely  got  started 
on  the  phone,  he  heard  the  voices  of  Ruth  and  Mary  beyond 
the  wall  and  knew  they  could  hear  him.  He  could  not  but 
feel  that  Barbara  was  almost  to  blame,  even,  if  only  for  not 
getting  it  quicker.  After  that  dreadful  accident  with  the  dog 
and  his  baffling  lie  (baffling  because  he  had  instantaneously 
tried  to  cover  up;  and  what  the  hell  had  he  to  cover  up  or 
hide?)  he  had  wanted  so  badly  to  see  Barbara  tonight,  to  be 
with  her  for  awhile  and,  possibly,  to  forget.  And  then  for  her 
to  have  a  date,  for  Christ  sake.  Damn  it  to  hell,  why  did 
things  like  this  happen!  And  on  a  day  like  this,  too! 

In  being  forced  to  pretend  that  he  was  telephoning  the 
office,  he  had  first  bewildered,  and  then  lost,  Barbara.  But 
suddenly,  now,  he  didn't  give  a  damn.  To  hell  with  her  date, 
if  any.  To  hell  with  Barbara!  If  she  thought  he  was  going  to 
come  around  tomorrow  night  or  even  telephone  her  again — 
ever — she  was  very  much  mistaken;  very  much  indeed.  .  .  . 

But  it  was  no  good.  Try  as  he  might  to  concentrate  on 
Barbara,  even  to  use  his  irritation  with  her  as  an  escape,  he 
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found  his  thoughts,  his  emotions  (even,  it  seemed,  his  whole 
physical  being,  for  he  still  felt  it  like  a  sickness  in  the  pit  of 
his  stomach),  reverting  in  fascination  and  horror  to  the  dog. 

As  if  it  were  even  now  all  being  unrolled  before  him  on 
a  film,  recorded  by  the  most  "candid"  of  cameras,  he  could 
still  see  all  that  had  happened  during  those  few  seconds  at 
the  intersection  of  the  highway  and  the  lane  that  ran  down 
from  the  farmhouse.  He  saw  the  clear  brilliant  morning  and 
the  almost  unlimited  view  ahead,  saw  the  child  in  the  red 
dress  at  play  with  her  dog  under  the  big  tree,  saw  the  dog 
stop  abruptly  in  its  romp  and  listen,  saw  it  light  out  like  a 
shot  down  the  lane  with  its  head  lowered  and  tail  straight 
out,  saw  the  way  he  stepped  up  the  motor  as  hard  as  it  would 
go  over  the  broken  bumpy  highway,  saw  the  racing  quiver- 
ing wooly  mass  of  the  dog  as  it  came  tearing  into  the  road 
directly  beneath  the  front  wheels — felt  the  jolting  sickening 
bump,  heard  Mary's  cry  and  then  her  toneless  pronounce- 
ment, heard  Ruth's  silence  and  did  not  hear  the  dog's  dying 
yelp;  heard  his  incredible  answer;  saw  the  speedometer  held 
rigid  without  the  faintest  wavering  toward  a  slackening  of 
speed;  saw,  in  the  rearview  mirror,  the  dog  stretched  out  on 
the  roadway  and  the  little  girl  in  the  red  dress,  her  childish 
arms  upraised  for  balance,  hurrying  down  the  lane. 

In  his  mind's  eye  he  saw,  also,  how  he  pulled  in  at  the 
side  of  the  road  and  brought  the  car  to  a  halt,  saw  how  he 
ran  back,  leaned  down  and  spoke  to  the  weeping  child, 
picked  up  the  inert  body  of  the  dog  and  carried  it  (the  child 
howling  her  grief  beside  him)  up  the  lane  to  the  farmhouse, 
heard  his  confused  but  honest  explanation  to  the  child's 
mother  and  her  decent  calm  understanding  acceptance  (saw 
too,  in  that  good  face,  her  compassion  for  his  dilemma),  saw 
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himself  pull  money  from  his  pocket  in  a  futile  attempt  to  pay 
for  damages  or  to  buy  the  child  a  new  pet,  heard  her  kind 
but  stern  refusal,  saw  himself  retracing  his  steps  down  the 
lane  toward  the  car,  saw  Ruth's  smile  as  he  approached  and 
heard  her  words  telling  him  she  was  glad  he  had  gone  back; 
saw  himself  getting  into  the  car  again,  feeling  terrible  still 
but  better — better,  far  better,  than  he  now  felt  because  he  had 
done  none  of  these  things. 

Why  had  he  done  it  ?  Not :  why  had  he  run  over  the  dog, 
because  nobody  could  ever  know  that  (could  they?),  but: 
why  had  he  automatically  lied  and  then  driven  straight  on 
as  if  nothing  had  happened  ?  He  was  so  upset  within,  so  dis- 
traught and  confused,  that  it  almost  seemed  to  him  as  if  he 
had  killed  more  than  a  dog;  it  was  almost  as  if  he  had  at- 
tacked the  little  girl  as  well. — But  that  was  nonsense,  rub- 
bish! He  had  only  run  over  a  dog;  and  running  over  a  dog 
was  merely  one  of  the  hazards  or  incidents  of  country  driv- 
ing practically  any  day  of  the  week:  it  must  happen  thou- 
sands of  times  a  year,  the  way  these  stupid  farm  dogs  always 
came  chasing  down  into  the  highway  and  tore  after  any  car 
that  passed.  Good  Christ  it  could  have  happened  to  anybody; 
his  only  mistake  was  that  he  had  not  stopped. 

And  now  he  told  himself  that  he  had  instinctively  left 
the  scene  for  one  reason  only :  to  protect  Mary.  It  was  the  sort 
of  dreadful  thing  that  Mary  must  be  shielded  from,  and  in- 
stantly his  reflexes  had  acted  for  him,  with  a  spontaneity  that 
he  should  be  grateful  for.  What  else  could  he  have  done; 
what  could  anyone?  The  dog  was  dead — there  was  no  un- 
doing that.  The  thing  was  over  and  done  with;  what  really 
mattered  was  that  Mary  must  not  know.  It  was  bad  enough 
for  the  dog,  bad  enough  for  himself  and  for  the  poor  little 
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kid  in  the  red  dress;  why  should  Mary  have  had  to  suffer  for 
it  too  ?  That's  what  parents  were  for,  to  protect  their  children 
from  such  shocks.  It  was  a  sickening  thing  to  have  hap- 
pened, he  could  not  forgive  himself  for  the  accident;  but  now 
he  tried  to  be  glad  that  he  had  known  unconsciously  just 
what  to  do,  at  the  time,  to  protect  his  child.  This  realization 
didn't  make  him  feel  much  better,  but  it  did  seem  some- 
what to  mitigate  his  guilt. 

"Papa,"  Mary  called  out  from  the  rear  seat,  "can't  we  eat 
somewhere?  I'm  hungry." 

He  glanced  at  the  clock  on  the  dash;  it  was  nearly  two. 
"I'll  look  for  a  place."  And  even  as  he  said  it,  they  were  com- 
ing into  Rhinebeck  and  there  was  that  nice-looking  inn  at 
the  stop-light.  He  swerved  the  car  carefully  to  the  right  and 
said,  "How's  this?" 

Ruth  did  not  answer,  but  he  scarcely  noticed.  He  felt 
about  as  much  like  eating  as  he  did  flying.  Hell,  he  felt  a  lot 
more  like  flying.  Right  now  he  would  have  liked  nothing 
better  in  the  world  than  to  get  into  a  plane  and  go  sailing  off 
into  the  blue,  far  above  the  distracting  distracted  world  of 
harassed  people  like  himself. 

"Can't  we  have  the  top  down,  Papa  ?  I  can't  see  anything 
in  the  back  seat." 

"Okay.  You  go  in  with  your  mother  and  find  a  table 
while  I  put  the  top  down." 

He  switched  on  the  motor  again  and  unlatched  the 
header  bar.  Slowly  the  canvas  roof  of  the  car  moved  up  and 
back,  folding  itself  compactly  along  the  top  of  the  rear  seat. 
He  turned  off  the  engine,  got  out,  and  went  up  the  steps  of 
the  inn.  He  inquired  at  once  for  the  bar. 
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twenty 

"Mrs.  Cady's  residence." 

"Agnes,  will  you  call  Mrs.  Cady  please  ?  It's  Mrs.  French. 
Thank  you." 

She  heard  Mildred  Cady  pick  up  the  phone,  probably  in 
her  bedroom,  and  Agnes  replaced  the  receiver  on  the  other 
one,  downstairs. 

"Darling,  did  you  actually  drive  Del  to  the  train  this 
morning?" 

"Who  else?" 

"But  I  mean  how  could  you.  Weren't  you  feeling  too 
awful  ?  You  were  blind  when  you  left  last  night." 

"I  wasn't  blind,  I  was  just  mad.  Listen,  Mildred,  you've 
got  to  come  over  here.  Or  I'll  come  over  there.  I've  got  some- 
thing to  tell  you.  You'll  die." 

"Tell  me  now." 

"I  can't." 

"Oh  Fan,  aren't  you  naughty.  And  me  with  an  appoint- 
ment at  Felipe's.  I'm  just  leaving  in  fact.  God  knows  when 
I'll  get  out — you  know  Felipe.  Won't  it  keep  till  tonight?" 

"Well,  it  will." 

"You  sound  disappointed.  What's  it  about,  a  man?" 

"Yes,  in  a  way.  Well  yes,  definitely  a  man." 

"Fan!  Not  Curley  Kendrick!" 

"You  don't  need  to  be  nasty,  Mildred." 

"Who  is  it,  then?" 

"I'll  tell  you  when  I  see  you." 

"Anyone  I  know?" 
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"Later." 

"Stinker." 

"No  really,  Mildred,  I  can't  tell  you  over  the  phone." 

"I  don't  know  why  not.  This  is  a  private  line,  and  so  is 
yours." 

"Even  so." 

"Okay,  if  you  want  to  be  mean  about  it.  Sorry,  Fan  dar- 
ling. I've  got  to  fly,  I'm  late  already.  Tell  me  later.  'Bye  dear." 


twenty-one 

The  afternoon  sun  was  beginning  to  lower,  though  it  was 
only  mid-afternoon.  It  slanted  its  rays  across  the  lovely 
wooded  hills  of  Westchester,  gilding  the  tops  with  a  blaze  of 
warm  gold  and  leaving  the  valleys  in  blue  shadow.  The  air 
was  cool  and  bracing,  refreshing  even  to  Jim  Harron.  The 
car  wound  around  the  circling  roads,  up  steep  hills  and  down, 
kept  with  difficulty  at  the  prescribed  ridiculous  speed  of 
forty-five.  Wary  of  speed  cops,  though  none  had  been  in  sight 
all  day,  he  passed  no  cars;  there  were  very  few  in  any  case, 
but  all  moved  as  one,  as  if  pulled  forward  up  the  long  curv- 
ing climbs  and  down  again  on  a  vast  silent  moving-belt, 
carrying  them  all  toward  New  York.  In  the  opposite  direc- 
tion flowed  other  cars,  moving  north  at  the  same  even  speed, 
till  the  whole  landscape  seemed  as  if  it  were  being  lulled  to 
sleep  by  the  hypnotizing  motion  of  the  steadily-moving  cars. 
He  was  glad  he  had  put  the  top  down;  glad,  too,  that 
he  had  something  to  be  happy  about,  if  only  so  slight  a  thing 
as  this.  He  could  not  forget  the  dog  and  doubted  that  he 
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ever  would — not  so  much  the  clog's  death  as  the  fact  that  he 
had  fled  from  the  scene.  It  was  inexplicable:  in  all  his  past 
life  it  had  no  precedent. 

The  trees  had  begun  to  turn.  Curling  leaves  were  strewn 
about  the  trim  grass  of  the  park-like  terrain  to  right  and  left 
of  the  highway;  sometimes,  when  a  maple  overhung  the  curb, 
the  pavement  itself  was  sprinkled  lightly  with  leaves,  and  as 
Jim  Harron's  Cadillac  passed  over  them,  they  ran  after  the 
car,  making  a  faint  running  scattering  noise  on  the  concrete 
which  could  be  heard  plainly  above  the  even  purring  of  the 
motor.  Harron  seemed  constantly  to  hear,  also,  the  sound  of 
water  somewhere;  unseen  brooks  tumbled  down  among  the 
nearby  woods,  or  ran  under  the  highway  itself  through  cul- 
verts spanned  by  small  bridges  of  a  self-consciously  rustic 
architecture.  Once  they  saw  two  deer,  rising  in  long  slow 
leaps  across  the  road  a  short  distance  ahead,  like  creatures  of 
air  lifted  momentarily  into  space  by  the  pleasantest  of  breezes, 
to  disappear  among  the  thinning  woods,  unruffled,  at  home, 
essential  to  the  scene,  as  if  they,  too,  were  part  of  the  attrac- 
tion provided  by  the  Commissioner  of  Parks  and  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

Mary  was  enchanted.  "Weren't  they  pretty,"  she  cried. 
"Oh,  let's  stop  and  maybe  we'll  see  them  again!" 

"We  can't  stop  on  the  highway,  Mary,  it's  not  allowed." 

"Please " 

"I'll  take  you  to  Central  Park,  soon.  There  you  can  see 
deer,  remember?" 

The  car  rolled  down  a  long  incline  toward  the  long 
narrow  bridge  that  spanned  the  Bendixon  Dam,  lying  low 
upon  trie  water  as  3:  resting  on  pontoons.  As  he  approached, 
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Harron  saw  the  sign  which  read  no  parking  on  this  bridge; 
and  directly  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  drawn  aside  to  the 
right  but  still  very  much  in  the  way,  was  a  car. 

He  was  furious.  Couldn't  the  fellow  read,  for  God's 
sake  ?  Had  he  no  respect  for  the  law  ?  What  did  he  mean  by 
willfully  obstructing  traffic  and  possibly  even  endangering 
the  lives  of  others?  He  approached  cautiously,  and  began 
slowly  to  move  his  car  out  upon  the  bridge. 

The  parked  car  was  a  shining  new  Chrysler  Town-and- 
Country,  in  maroon  and  what  looked  like,  in  this  brilliant 
sunlight,  gold.  He  moved  carefully  forward,  keeping  well  to 
the  left  in  an  effort  to  pass  the  big  car  without  damage.  This 
was  difficult,  since  it  was  occupying  more  than  its  share  of 
the  bridge  roadway,  if  indeed  it  was  entitled  to  any  share  at 
all. 

When  he  came  nearer,  he  saw  that  no  one  was  in  the 
car.  The  driver,  a  very  young  man  in  a  mechanic's  jumper, 
had  got  out;  he  was  standing  at  the  low  rail  about  ten  feet  in 
front  of  the  car,  leaning  slightly  over,  looking  down  into  the 
water. 

As  the  Cadillac  moved  up  beside  the  Chrysler,  the  young 
man  turned  his  back  to  the  water  rather  suddenly,  wheeling 
completely  around,  and  faced  Jim  Harron  with  a  charming 
yet  somehow  defiant  smile. 

He  refused  to  acknowledge  the  smile.  The  kid  damned 
well  ought  to  be  turned  over  to  the  police,  not  only  for  park- 
ing his  car  on  the  bridge  at  all  but  for  getting  out  and  leav- 
ing it. 

Angered  because  of  the  boy's  stupid  behavior,  Harron 
inched  his  Cadillac  past  the  bigger  car  and  went  on. 
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twenty-two 

George  Gundersen,  who  ordinarily  didn't  show  up  in  the 
City  room  till  six,  checked  in  this  afternoon  at  three.  He  had 
been  called  from  home  by  his  boss,  Stan  Merritt;  something 
hot  was  going  on  up  in  Westchejster  County  and  they  wanted 
it  covered  for  the  morning  paper,  which  was  put  to  bed  at 
eight-thirty.  His  wife  Dot  was  sore  at  him,  or  sore  at  Stan 
Merritt,  because  he  had  just  been  on  the  point  of  leaving  the 
apartment  to  take  their  daughter  Amanda  to  the  park  for  a 
couple  of  hours  when  the  call  came;  but  a  job  was  a  job,  even 
on  the  Daily  News. 

He  sat  down  at  his  desk  in  the  City  room  on  the  seventh 
floor  of  the  News  building  and  looked  out  the  window  to  the 
south.  Below  and  beyond,  Manhattan  stretched  in  the  sun 
like  a  model  city — a  city  reduced  literally  to  model  scale — 
small  and  clean  and  very  new-looking.  Here  and  there  among 
the  towers  and  flat  roofs  were  tiny  spurts  of  white  smoke 
like  miniature  feathers,  but  the  day  was  the  clearest  that 
George  Gundersen  had  seen  in  a  long  while.  Why,  you  could 
see  over  into  Brooklyn  and  beyond,  way  the  hell  and  gone 
out  on  Long  Island.  The  water  looked  like  a  static  sea,  a  toy 
sea  made  with  bits  of  glass  or  mirror.  It  would  have  been  a 
swell  afternoon  to  have  spent  in  the  park  with  his  kid,  sit- 
ting on  a  bench  in  the  sun,  trying,  like  the  other  parents,  not 
to  look  paternal,  concerned,  or  even  interested,  while  Amanda 
played  in  the  swings  or  rode  the  chutes. 

Stan  Merritt  came  out  of  his  cubbyhole. 

"There's  been  a  kidnaping  in  Richmond  Falls.  That's  up 
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near  Kingsley.  Probably  nothing  much  will  break  before 
press  time,  but  go  on  up  and  get  what  you  can.  Take  the  car, 
Get  in  touch  with  Billings  at  High  Bank.  In  case  you  aren't 
able  to  phone  anything  in — and  they  may  not  find  the  guy 
till  late,  though  it  looks  like  he's  left  a  trail  a  mile  wide  all 
over  the  county — I've  got  the  head  already  written."  He  put 
a  sheet  of  paper  on  the  desk,  and  George  Gundersen  read: 


WESTCHESTER  COPS 

HUNT   KIDNAPER 

OF   TWO   GIRL  TOTS 


Oh.  So  that's  the  kind  of  story  it  was.  Fine  thing  for  a 
family  man  with  a  kid  himself.  A  beaut.  But  that's  what  he 
was  here  for;  gore  and  bloodshed,  rape  and,  if  possible, 
mutilation,  was  what  they  wanted.  It  was  his  job  to  give  it  to 
them,  even  to  stretching  a  point,  here  and  there,  if  he  thought 
of  something  good. 

"Okay,"  Stan  Merritt  said.  "Get  going." 

For  a  moment  or  two  before  he  got  up,  Gundersen  looked 
about  the  big  room.  It  was  not  yet  a  scene  of  much  activity; 
that  would  come  much  later,  between  six  and  eight-thirty, 
with  guys  hopping  all  over  the  place  and  typewriters  banging 
and  phones  ringing  like  crazy;  but  for  him  the  room  always 
had  a  peculiar  fascination  and  excitement,  even  during  its 
quietest  hours.  He  loved  it;  and  though  he'd  never  dare  voice 
the  thought  to  Dot,  it  was  as  good  as  home  sometimes — some- 
thing better  than  home,  in  a  way.  The  place  where  a  fellow 
worked  was  a  very  special  place  indeed,  even  though  what  he 
turned  out,  there,  might  be  nothing  but  junk. 

He  slammed  his  hat  on  his  head  and  went  out  into  the 
hall  where  the  elevators  were.  He  sat  down  on  one  of  the 
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benches  to  wait,  and  glanced  up  at  the  walls  around  him. 
Except  for  a  couple  of  ventilators  and  the  elevator  doors, 
every  single  inch  of  wall-space  in  the  long  narrow  waiting 
room  was  covered  with  pictures,  huge  blown-up  photographs 
of  outstanding  news-pictures  of  the  recent  past;  each  one  of 
them  celebrated,  in  the  most  graphic  way  possible,  catastro- 
phe and  sudden  death.  A  man  lay  grinning  in  pain  under  the 
wheels  of  a  truck ;  hundreds  of  frantic  young  men  were  jump- 
ing over  the  sharply  sloping  deck  of  the  aircraft  carrier 
Franklin  or  huddled  together  in  a  tight  group  on  the  crazily- 
tilting  further  edge;  a  woman  in  a  nightgown  clutching  a 
child,  their  skirts  billowing  around  their  middles,  leaped 
wide-eyed  from  a  flaming  window;  a  waitress  with  a  very 
refined  look  on  her  face  and  a  tray  of  beer  glasses  in  her  hand 
stepped  fastidiously  over  the  body  of  a  murdered  man  on  the 
floor  of  a  Los  Angeles  barroom;  a  strangled  child,  her  head 
twisted  almost  completely  around  and  her  cheeks  savagely 
dark  and  swollen,  had  found  grotesque  peace  at  last — and  a 
brilliant  scoop  for  the  cameraman  and  readers. 

Hell,  this  was  getting  him  nowhere.  He'd  go  nuts  if  he 
worried  about  that  sort  of  thing.  But  the  funny  part  of  it 
was,  he  reflected,  he  got  a  kick  out  of  it,  a  real  kick  out  of 
the  camera's  brilliant  powers  of  observation,  the  more  so 
when  it  had  caught  some  victim  at  the  high  moment  of  one 
of  life's  crudest  indignities.  It  wasn't  for  nothing  that  some- 
body had  written,  some  Chinaman  or  somebody,  a  picture  is 
worth  ten  thousand  words. 

The  elevator  door  slid  back;  George  Gundersen  hopped 
up  from  the  bench  and  got  in.  He  was  on  his  way  to  cover 
what  was,  after  all,  a  routine  assignment. 
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twenty-three 

Shortly  after  Jim  Harron's  car  turned  south  on  the  Sawmill 
River  Parkway,  which  was  almost  the  last  lap  home,  he  saw 
a  cop,  the  first  one  he'd  seen  today.  The  cop  was  on  a  motor- 
cycle, heading  north.  He  zipped  up  the  road  toward  the 
Cadillac,  passed  with  a  sputtering  roar,  and  was  gone. 

Unflustered,  since  obviously  the  cop  was  not  after  him, 
Harron  drove  on,  even  stepping  up  his  speed  a  little.  A  mo- 
ment or  two  later,  another  cop  sped  up  the  road,  also  going 
north;  during  the  next  quarter  hour,  as  he  got  nearer  to  New 
York,  more  cops  passed  him,  on  motorcycles  and  in  police 
cars,  their  sirens  wailing  mournfully  and  their  red  spotlights 
blinking  warningly  on  and  off.  Before  he  reached  George 
Washington  Bridge,  there  must  have  been  twenty-five  or 
thirty  altogether. 

Curiously,  Jim  Harron  felt  queerly  detached  from  the 
whole  business.  After  all,  they  were  going  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection so  there  was  no  need  to  worry  about  that.  He  won- 
dered vaguely  what  was  up.  Maybe  some  V.  I.  P.  being  es- 
corted out  to  the  U.  N.?  But  no,  if  that  had  been  the  case, 
they  would  have  used  the  Tri-Borough  Bridge.  By  the  time 
he  had  passed  under  the  broad  ramparts  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington, he  had  dismissed  the  cops  from  his  mind. 

Driving  down  the  West  Side  Highway  with  the  sun,  sink- 
ing over  the  high  shore  of  New  Jersey,  no  longer  in  his  eyes, 
he  was  relieved  and  glad  to  be  back  again.  To  the  right,  the 
Hudson  was  like  an  open  running  sea ;  to  the  left,  the  Rocke- 
feller Church  on  Riverside  and  then,  further  down,  the  very 
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modern-looking  green  building  of  McGraw-Hill,  flowed 
evenly  past  his  vision;  in  the  background,  the  massive  pile 
of  Radio  City  remained  stationary,  so  that  the  rest  of  Man- 
hattan seemed  to  be  revolving  slowly  on  some  vast  silent 
turntable. 

"Look,  Papa,"  Mary  suddenly  called  out.  "Look  up  there! 
Oh,  look!" 

High  in  the  sky,  far  overhead,  an  airplane  was  sky-writ- 
ing, advertising  a  New  York  furrier.  The  plane  was  so  high 
that  it  was  visible  only  at  certain  moments  when,  turning,  its 
wings  caught  the  gleam  of  the  sun,  to  shine  for  an  instant 
like  a  vivid  spark,  a  lone  flashing  star  in  all  that  wide  blue 
daylight,  before  it  blinked  out  again  and  became  nothing  but 
the  smoke  of  I.  }.  Fox. 

It  was  a  sight  thrilling  to  him  always.  He  edged  the  car 
into  the  left  lane  so  that  he  could  relax  his  attention  some- 
what, and  gazed  aloft  at  the  letters  being  formed  so  strangely 
on  the  sky.  They  were  clean  and  new  when  they  first  took 
shape;  but  in  a  moment  or  two,  the  fine  hard  edge  of  each 
letter  began  to  spread  and  thicken  and  blur,  eventually  to 
drift  away,  till  the  whole  monstrous  legend,  grotesquely 
distorted  but  still  legible,  had  floated  far  off  to  the  east,  some- 
where over  Long  Island.  Miles  from  here,  children  in  Flat- 
bush  and  Forest  Hills  were  gazing  up  at  the  fading  smoke 
from  playground  and  street,  as  he  and  Mary  were  doing  now. 

It  was  exciting,  it  was  part  of  the  good  feeling  of  being 
home,  the  exhilarating  feeling  that  New  York  always  gave 
him.  And  now  that  he  was  back  again,  back  in  the  city  where 
he  belonged,  it  gave  him,  too,  the  hope  that  the  depressing 
accident  of  the  mid-morning  was  now  over  and  done  with  at 
last,  past  and  forgotten. 
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twenty -four 

At  five  minutes  to  four  Fan  French  was  in  her  bedroom.  She 
prepared  herself,  and  even  the  room,  as  if  for  a  kind  of  rite. 

Hazel  and  Edith  knew  that  under  no  conditions  was  she 
to  be  disturbed  during  these  next  fifteen  minutes,  but  Fan 
closed  the  door  to  the  hall  so  that  there  would  be  no  distract- 
ing sounds  from  the  house.  She  half-lowered  the  shades.  She 
shut  off  the  telephone  by  turning  the  little  button  with  the 
hyphen  sign  from  vertical  to  horizontal.  She  arranged  the 
pillows  comfortably  against  the  back  of  the  chaise-longue  and 
then  setded  herself  along  its  length,  half-sitting,  half-lying. 
She  got  up  and  tilted  the  mirror  of  the  dressing  table  at  an 
angle  so  that  she  could  watch  herself  in  the  glass.  She  sat 
down  again  and  leaned  back  against  the  pillows.  She  lighted 
a  cigarette.  She  turned  on  the  small  white  radio  on  the  low 
table  beside  the  chaise-longue.  The  dial  was  already  set  at 
eight-eighty. 

At  four  o'clock,  Curley  Kendrick's  voice  came  into  the 
bedroom.  She  knew  his  customary  opening  so  well  that  she 
did  not  listen  to  what  he  was  saying,  just  as,  during  the  first 
few  items  about  Washington  and  Russia  and  a  plane  crash 
in  Utah,  her  attention  was  engaged  scarcely  at  all  by  the 
meaning  of  the  words  he  intoned  so  beautifully:  the  sound 
of  Curley's  voice  alone  was  all  that  counted. 

The  voice  was  neither  low  nor  deep,  but  there  was  a 
vibration  in  the  lower  tones  that  suggested  virility  and  in- 
timacy; familiar  though  it  had  become,  little  shivers  of  thrill 
ran  down  her  back  and  in  the  pit  of  her  stomach.  It  was 
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baritone  rather  than  bass,  with  a  range  that  permitted  him 
to  use  the  upper  register  of  a  tenor  when  he  wished  to  em- 
phasize certain  words  or  phrases.  But  it  was  the  deeper  tones 
she  liked  best.  She  could  imagine  what  that  voice  would 
sound  like  when  lowered  to  an  intimate  midnight  whisper, 
resonant  still  with  a  low  vibrance  that  was  less  whisper  than 
undertone.  Even  now  he  had  the  bedroom  voice,  all  right; 
it  was  as  if  the  lights  were  already  off  and  the  bed  turned 
down. 

The  words  Kingsley  and  Westchester  caught  her  ear,  and 
for  the  first  time  she  paid  attention. 

"Simultaneous  with  the  announcement  of  a  stolen  car  in 
Kingsley,"  Curley  was  saying,  "the  police  of  Westchester 
County  report  the  disappearance  of  two  little  girls,  Virginia 
Helen,  eight,  and  Mary  Frances,  six,  daughters  of  Aylmer 
Smith  of  Richmond  Falls.  Kingsley  and  Richmond  Falls  lie 
about  forty  and  forty-five  miles  due  north  of  New  York 
City,  and  fifteen  miles  east  of  High  Bank  on  the  Hudson. 
The  car  was  a  new  maroon  Chrysler  of  the  station-wagon 
type.  Phyllis  Ledwell  and  Hortense  Soladino,  stenographers 
employed  in  Kingsley,  have  reported  that  they  were  ap- 
proached on  the  road  at  eight-forty-five  this  morning  by  a 
garage  mechanic  driving  a  car  of  this  description.  The  car 
was  last  seen  in  Armonk  by  Philip  Wetzel,  counterman  at 
the  Elite  Diner  near  Armonk,  when  the  mechanic  came  into 
the  diner  for  lunch  shortly  after  noon.  The  police  have  been 
alerted  throughout  Westchester,  and  all  roads  leading  north 
to  Poughkeepsie,  east  to  Stamford,  Greenwich,  and  New 
Haven,  and  south  to  New  York,  are  being  watched.  The 
Smith  children  attended  the  public  grammar  school  in  Rich- 
mond Falls.  Kidnaping  is  feared.  .  .  ." 
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Fan  French  sat  up.  Her  glance  left  the  mirror  and  went 
involuntarily  to  the  radio,  but  Curley  was  already  talking  of 
something  else.  She  wished  there  was  some  way  to  turn  the 
thing  back  and  hear  it  again,  like  a  record.  But  the  mention 
of  the  maroon  Chrysler  station  wagon,  coupled  with  the  news 
that  two  other  women  had  been  approached  by  the  garage 
mechanic,  was  enough.  She  snapped  off  the  radio  and  picked 
up  the  phone. 

".  .  .  Del!  That  man  I  told  you  about,  the  one  who 
forced  me  off  the  road  this  morning — he's  kidnaped  two 
children  in  Richmond  Falls!  I  just  heard  it  on  the  radio!" 

"How  do  you  know  it's  the  same  man  ?" 

"I  could  tell  by  the  description  of  the  car.  It's  the  same 
man,  Del!" 

"Who  is  it?" 

"They  don't  know  yet.  He  stole  a  car  in  Kingsley.  The 
police  are  scouring  Westchester  for  him  right  this  minute!" 

"Combing  is  the  word." 

"Del,  it's  no  joke.  Don't  you  think  I  ought  to  notify  the 
police  that  I  saw  him  too?" 

"That's  the  first  sensible  word  you've  said  today.  Now 
tell  me  the  whole  thing  again,  from  the  beginning." 

"I  said  this  morning  maybe  I  ought  to  notify  them  but 
you  only  pooh-poohed  the  idea." 

"Tell  me  exactly  what  happened.  Don't  leave  anything 
out." 

She  told  him.  Then  he  said : 

"You'll  have  to  report  this.  It  may  be  very  important.  Call 
them  up  right  now  and  tell  them  everything  just  as  you  saw 
it,  just  as  you  told  me." 

"Del,  you  do  it.  I  want  to  phone  Mildred." 
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"To  hell  with  Mildred!  This  is  important!  Don't  you 
see  ?  You're  a  witness." 

"Oh  dear.  I'm  so  nervous  already  I  wouldn't  have  the 
least  idea  what  to  say.  You  do  it  for  me,  will  you  Del  ?  You 
tell  them." 

"Very  well.  But  you  can  expect  the  cops  to  call  upon  you 
almost  immediately,  or  summon  you  to  headquarters.  They'll 
want  a  complete  description.  I'll  phone  them  right  away. 
Now  try  to  remember  the  whole  thing  very  clearly,  what  he 
looked  like,  the  car,  and  exactly  what  time  it  was.  .  .  ." 

She  hung  up.  As  she  dialed  Mildred  Cady's  number,  she 
thought,  I'm  a  witness! 

"Mildred!  Oh  thank  God  you're  back.  I  can't  talk  be- 
cause the  police  may  be  phoning  me  any  minute,  but  lis- 
ten! .  .  ." 


twenty-five 

The  cook  had  not  returned  yet,  but  Ida  had  come  back  and 
the  apartment  was  neat  and  in  order.  The  windows  had  been 
opened  and  every  room  thoroughly  aired. 

Ida  offered  to  go  out  and  buy  something  for  supper — she 
hadn't  got  any  food  in  because,  she  said,  she  didn't  know 
what  Mrs.  Harron  would  want— but  Ruth  wanted  to  go 
herself. 

"Will  just  some  hamburger  be  all  right?"  she  asked  her 
husband. 

"Anything." 

"Mama!  I  found  my  old  panda!" 
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"That's  good.  Now  keep  out  of  your  father's  way  while 
he  unpacks.  I'll  be  right  back." 

Jim  Harron  got  busy  with  the  bags.  He  wanted  to  call 
Barbara,  but  with  Mary  around  he  checked  himself.  He  felt 
squeamish  at  the  idea  of  talking  to  Barbara  in  Mary's  pres- 
ence, or  even  if  she  were  in  her  own  room  and  didn't  hear. 
Besides,  it  wasn't  necessary.  If  he  wanted  to,  he  had  every 
right  to  go  around  to  Barbara's  apartment  and  let  himself 
in,  whether  she  had  a  date  or  not.  After  the  way  she  had 
behaved  on  the  phone  this  noon,  she  deserved  a  good  calling 
down.  Maybe  this  evening  he  would  do  that  very  thing. 

He  heard  Ruth  come  back.  After  a  moment  or  two,  she 
came  into  the  bedroom.  She  stood  looking  out  the  window 
down  into  the  park. 

He  was  on  his  knees  on  the  floor,  sorting  things  out  of 
a  suitcase.  "Where  do  you  want  these?"  he  said,  holding  up 
some  birchbark  souvenirs  she  had  bought  at  the  lake. 

"They're  for  Mary." 

"My  God,  the  things  you'll  buy." 

"Jim.  After  supper  will  you  drive  Mary  and  me  to  Penn 
Station?" 

"I  beg  your  pardon?" 

"Or  would  you  rather  we  went  alone.  I  can  get  a  cab." 

"What  are  you  talking  about?" 

"Just  what  I  said." 

"Are  you  out  of  your  mind?" 

"Mary  and  I  are  going  over  to  Princeton  tonight.  To 
Emily's." 

"Now  just  a  minute,  let  me  get  this  straight.  Would  you 
mind  repeating  it,  please?  And  when  did  this  wonderful 
idea  strike  you?" 
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She  turned  from  the  window  and  looked  at  him.  "What 
a  peculiar  man  you  are.  I  decided  to  go  to  Emily's  some  time 
ago." 

"When?" 

"Several  hours." 

"During  the  drive,  do  you  mean?" 

"Yes." 

He  sat  back  on  his  heels.  "Hey!  Has  it  anything  to  do 
with  the  dog?  If  so,  I  think  you're  being  pretty  rotten.  It 
wasn't  my  fault  about  the  dog." 

"I'm  not  thinking  of  the  dog." 

"Then  what  are  you  thinking?  If  at  all." 

"Just  that  Mary  and  I  are  going  away  for  awhile." 

"Hm.  Running  home  to  mother — like  the  young  bride 
at  the  end  of  the  second  act." 

"To  my  sister's,  I  said." 

"Ruth,  you  don't  expect  me  to  take  this  seriously,  do 
you?  Grow  up,  for  Christ's  sake." 

She  started  to  leave  the  room.  "We  won't  discuss  it  any 
further." 

"Oh  yes  we  will.  You  can't  just  ignore  me  like  that,  do 
you  hear  ?  If  you  have  any  such  fantastic  notion  as — as  leav- 
ing, I've  got  a  right  to  know  the  reason  why." 

"You  wouldn't  understand." 

"I'm  not  dumb  after  all." 

"All  right,  then."  She  moved  back  into  the  room,  but 
averted  her  eyes.  "I  heard  that  telephone  conversation  this 


noon." 


"Ruth.  What  the  hell  are  you  talking  about!  What  tele- 
phone conversation?" 

"When  you  went  into  the  gas  station." 
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His  heart  sank,  but  he  raised  his  voice.  "I  was  calling 
my  office!" 

"Never  mind." 

"You're  just  plain  crazy!  If  you  heard  me  at  all,  then 
you  heard  me  talking  with  Miss  Murphy.  And  Miss  Murphy, 
as  you  ought  to  know  by  now,  is  my  secretary!" 

"I  know  that." 

"Then  what  other  insidious  thing  are  you  trying  to — 
insinuate?" 

"I  said  never  mind." 

An  idea  came  to  him.  "Tell  me  something.  Where  did 
you  go  when  you  went  out  just  now?" 

"I  went  to  the  delicatessen." 

"And  what  else  did  you  do?" 

"I— I  telephoned  Emily." 

"You  telephoned  Emily.  What's  the  idea!  What  do  you 
suppose  we've  got  phones  here  in  the  house  for?  If  you 
wanted  to  make  a  telephone  call,  why  didn't  you  do  it  from 
your  own  home  ?" 

"It  doesn't  make  any — difference,  that  I  can  see." 

"Oh  doesn't  it  ?  You  didn't  want  me  to  hear  you,  that's 
all.  You've  got  a  guilty  conscience  about  it  and  you  know 
it,  or  you  wouldn't  have  had  to  go  outside." 

"Jim,  I'm  not  going  to — "  The  tears  came.  "I — Mary  and 
I  are  going  over  to  Princeton  tonight.  I  want  to  be — by  my- 
self for  awhile." 

"Be  by  yourself  then.  Go  alone.  You  don't  have  to  take 
Mary  if  you  want  to  be  by  yourself.  You're  not  going  to,  in 
fact.  Mary  stays  here!" 

"No  she  doesn't.  We're  going  together.  .  .  ." 

At  that  moment  Mary  came  into  the  bedroom.  She  had 
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heard  the  raised  voices.  When  she  saw  her  mother's  tears, 
she  went  straight  to  her  side. 

"Mama — what's  the  matter?" 

There  was  a  long  tense  silence.  Then  Jim  got  up,  sat  on 
the  edge  of  his  bed,  and  dialed  the  garage. 

"This  is  James  Harron  speaking,  Forty-five  Gramercy 
Park.  Will  you  pick  up  my  car  please  ?  It's  down  in  front.  I 
won't  be  needing  it  tonight.  Thank  you."  He  turned  back 
to  his  wife.  "Now  maybe  we  can  have  supper." 


twenty-six 

The  doorbell  rang.  Aylmer  Smith  looked  at  the  door  for 
some  moments  without  getting  up. 

He  was  sitting  alone  in  the  living  room.  Mrs.  Irish  had 
come  down  and  got  supper  for  them.  Now  supper  was  over, 
but  Mrs.  Irish  was  still  in  the  kitchen,  cleaning  up.  Doris 
Louise  and  Bettina  Jean  had  gone  to  bed.  He  was  sure  they 
couldn't  be  asleep,  but  thank  God  they  were  in  bed. 

The  doorbell  rang  again.  This  is  what  he  had  been 
waiting  for  since  noon — for  all  of  seven  hours — but  now 
that  it  had  come,  he  seemed  unable  to  answer  it.  When  the 
ringing  of  the  bell  was  succeeded  by  a  heavy  rapping  on  the 
door,  he  finally  got  up. 

A  young  man  stood  on  the  step  in  a  reversible  raincoat. 
The  two  men  looked  at  each  other  in  silence,  as  if  each  were 
studying  the  other.  Then  the  young  man  said: 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Smith.  My  name  is  George  Gunder- 
sen.  I'm  a  reporter  for  the  Daily  News. 

"What  do  you  want?" 
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"May  I  come  in,  sir?" 

Aylmer  Smith  did  not  answer.  He  stepped  aside,  and 
Gundersen  came  into  the  room.  Smith  closed  the  door  and 
went  back  to  his  chair. 

"You  know  why  I'm  here,  of  course." 

"I  don't  think  I  do.  Why  have  you  come  to  me  ?  I  don't 
know  anything.  I  haven't  heard  a  thing." 

"Well,  even  that's — well,  news."  He  seemed  to  be  em- 
barrassed, but  at  the  same  time  he  glanced  intently  around 
the  room.  "May  I  ask  you  a  question  or  two,  sir?" 

"I  tell  you  I  have  no  news,  if  that's  what  you  want.  I'm 
sorry  but  I've  heard  nothing  all  day."  He  fixed  the  reporter 
with  a  hard  apprehensive  look.  "Have  you?" 

"One  or  two  things.  Nothing  much,  really.  The  police 
at  Richmond  Falls  gave  me  the  names  and  ages  of  your 
children.  The  man  seems  to  be  a  garage  mechanic.  At  least 
he  was  dressed  like  one.  But  they've  checked  every  garage  in 
Westchester  and  nobody's  missing.  The  car  belongs  to  a  fam- 
ily in  Kingsley.  It's  been  seen  by  several  people.  Fellow  in  a 
diner  at  Armonk,  and  two  girls  who  said  the  man  tried  to 
pick  them  up  on  their  way  to  work  this  morning." 

Mr.  Smith  closed  his  eyes. 

"Then  there  was  a  lady  driving  home  from  High  Bank. 
The  man  forced  her  car  off  the  road,  but  she — well,  I  mean, 
nothing  happened." 

Eyes  still  closed,  Mr.  Smith's  head  tilted  back  against 
the  back  of  his  chair  as  if  he  were  sleeping. 

"I'm  sorry.  I  only  thought,  maybe  you'd — like  to  know 
what  I  knew."  Then  he  added,  "Damn  it,  I  don't  know  why 
the  police  didn't  tell  you  this." 

Her  chores  done,  Mrs.  Irish  came  into  the  room. 
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"Oh.  This  is  Mrs.  Irish.  This  young  man  is  a  reporter." 

Her  eyes  lit  up  at  the  word.  "Why  how  do  you  do!  I'm 
very  pleased  to  meet  you  I'm  sure." 

Mr.  Smith  got  up.  "I  don't  think  you'd  better  stay.  I  don't 
know  anything,  you  see.  I  can't  be  of  any  help  to  you." 

Gundersen  got  up  too.  "I  understand,  sir.  And  please 
excuse  me  for  bothering  you.  I'm  only — " 

"I  know,  it's  your  job." 

"Goodnight,  Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much." 

Mr.  Smith  came  back  in  and  sat  down.  Mrs.  Irish 
watched  him.  He  sat  there  a  long  time  with  closed  eyes. 
Then  he  said,  very  slowly  and  without  expression,  as  if  talk- 
ing to  himself: 

"I've  told  them  over  and  over,  over  and  over,  never  to 
get  in  anybody's  car  they  didn't  know,  never  to  take  candy 
from  a  stranger  or  go  anywhere  with  them,  never  to — "  He 
rubbed  his  forehead,  as  if  his  only  emotion  were  one  of  per- 
plexity. "What  am  I  going  to  do.  What's  going  to  happen. 
How  will  I  ever  tell —  I  know  I'm  not  to  blame,  but  it's  hard 
to  forgive  myself.  It  will  kill  Ruby." 

Mrs.  Irish  stirred  in  her  chair.  She  spoke  very  precisely, 
as  if  talking  to  a  child,  and  she  seemed  to  feel  very  keenly 
the  importance  of  the  moment. 

"You  mustn't  fret  yourself  so,  Mr.  Smith.  That  was  a 
very  nice-looking  young  man  this  morning,  and  such  a  nice 
fine  car,  too.  A  very  clean-looking  young  man.  I'd  swear  on 
a  stack  of  Bibles  that  no  nice  young  man  who  drove  a  fine 
car  like  that  would  harm  anyone,  least  of  all  a  child.  I'm  just 
as  sure  as  I'm  sitting  here  that  those  two  children  are  going 
to  turn  up,  maybe  even  in  the  next  few  minutes,  even."  But 
in  the  back  of  her  mind  the  feeling  began  gradually  to  grow 
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— and  she  wondered  if  it  was  in  his  mind,  too — that  even  if 
they  did  turn  up,  something  dreadful  had  already  happened 
to  them. 

"I  don't  know  how  Ruby  can  take  this,  on  top  of  every- 
thing else,"  Mr.  Smith  was  saying.  "I  don't  think  she  can 
stand  it.  I'll  have  to  go  up  to  Liberty,  but  I  think  it's  going 
to  kill  her." 

"Tell  me,"  Mrs.  Irish  said  brightly,  "how  is  Mrs.  Smith 
these  days?" 

"The  last  examination  wasn't  good.  She's  not  going  to 
get  any  better.  The  doctors  told  me  that." 

"Well  then,  I  don't  see—  I  mean—" 

"I  don't  mean  really  kill  her.  Ruby  can  take  a  good  deal. 
I  just  mean — it's  going  to  be  so  hard  for  her.  So  much 
harder " 


twenty-seven 

"I  love  your  name,"  Barbara  said  sleepily.  "  'Benedick.'  So 
nice." 

"Cut  it  out." 

"'Benedick' " 

"It's  Ben,  I  tell  you." 

"But  that's  what  you're  christened.  I've  seen  your  license. 
My  you  sleep  nice.  .  .  ." 

"Sleep.  I  didn't  sleep." 

"Just  like  a  log.  A  dead  man.  A  little  boy." 

"Who  wouldn't.  How  long  has  it  been,  anyway?" 

"You  dozed  off  about  six.  It's  now  seven-thirty." 

"And  what  about  you." 
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"Nothing.  I've  just  been  lying  here,  watching." 

"Couldn't  have  been  much  fun." 

"Oh  but  it  was.  Do  you  want  me  to  get  up  and  make 
some  coffee  or  something?" 

"If  it  won't  take  long." 

Barbara  went  into  the  kitchenette.  She  filled  the  tea 
kettle  and  put  it  on  the  burner.  Once  or  twice  she  glanced 
into  the  bedroom  to  see  if  he  had  fallen  asleep  again.  He 
hadn't.  He  lay  on  his  back,  his  arms  up  and  his  hands  under 
his  head,  looking  at  the  ceiling. 

Ben  Emerson  was  a  pilot  for  Eastern.  He  was  twenty- 
five.  She  had  met  him  three  weeks  ago;  and  since  then,  when 
he'd  been  in  town,  they'd  had  a  fine  time  together.  Twice 
they  had  gone  out  to  Mineola  in  the  afternoon,  where  some- 
times he  rented  a  Piper  Cub,  and  he  had  taken  her  up.  It  was 
great  fun ;  everything  about  Ben  was  fun. 

It  was  just  getting  dark  when  she  brought  the  coffee 
and  cups  into  the  bedroom.  Ben  sat  up  against  the  pillows. 

"  'Benedict,'  "  she  said.  "Doesn't  that  mean  a  bachelor?" 

"I  am  a  bachelor." 

"But  you  mustn't  always  stay  one." 

"You  don't  want  to  marry  me." 

"No  I  don't.  But  some  girl's  going  to  be  out  a  good 
husband." 

"I'd  make  a  lousy  husband." 

"Some  ways,  yes." 

"Come  on  back  to  bed." 

She  lay  down  beside  him.  "Some  ways  no." 

"Maybe  I'd  better  shove.  I've  been  here  most  of  the 
afternoon." 

"What  of  it?  You  can  stay  the  night  too.  I'll  phone  the 
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delicatessen  for  sandwiches  any  time  you're  hungry.  You 

don't  need  to  go.  You  don't  need  to  get  dressed.  You  don't 

need  to  even  get  up." 

"Fine.  Now  let's  not  talk  for  awhile.  Shall  we?" 

"That's  a  most  wonderful  idea,  Benedick." 

"I  said  not  talk.  You  can  talk  yourself  right  out  of  these 

things,  you  know,  if  you  keep  on  talking." 
"I  can't.  You  can." 
"That's  what  I  mean." 


twenty-eight 

Ruth  Harron  was  packing  her  bag.  Jim  sat  in  the  corner 
chair  in  the  bedroom,  sullenly  watching  this  procedure. 
Mary  was  in  the  kichen  listening  to  a  program  with  Ida. 

"Don't  you  think  it's  about  time  Mary  went  to  bed?" 

"She's  going  to  bed  at  Emily's.  You  know  that  very  well. 
Stop  pretending  it  can't  happen!" 

"And  what  time  will  that  be?" 

"Maybe  ten  or  eleven." 

"Look  here,  you  know  we  never  keep  her  up  after  six- 
thirty,  seven  at  the  latest.  And  it's  now  nearly  eight.  I  don't 
know  how  you  can  be  so  careless  of  her.  That's  one  thing 
we've  always  done  for  Mary — her  schedule." 

"Once  won't  hurt." 

"Ruth.  For  God's  sake.  You're  not  actually  going 
through  with  this." 

"I  told  you  I'm  going  and  I'm  going." 

"And  what  about  me  ?  I'm  still  your  husband,  after  all.'5 

"Please!  Don't  you  dare!" 
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"Have  you  no  consideration  at  all  for — " 

"You  don't  need  me." 

"All  right,  if  you  don't  care  what  happens  to  me,  what 
about  Mary?" 

"Jim,  you  don't  need  to  pretend  another  second.  Mary's 
going  with  me." 

"Oh  no  she's  not.  I  won't  permit  it!" 

"You  know  it  just  as  well  as  I  do,  only  you  keep  on 
pretending  it  isn't  so.  You  think  if  you  say  it  often  enough — " 

"God  damn  it  if  you  aren't  the  most  in/«riating  woman. 
Would  you  mind  telling  me  once  more — just  so  I'll  know, 
you  know — exactly  why  you're  going?  Or  think  you're 
going?" 

Ruth  closed  the  lid  to  the  suitcase  and  crossed  over  to 
the  dressing  table.  She  applied  lipstick  carefully.  She  con- 
tinued to  sit  there,  gazing  into  the  glass. 

"I've  put  up  with  a  lot  of  things  from  you,  Jim,"  she 
said,  not  taking  her  eyes  off  herself  but  apparently  unaware 
of  the  fact.  "This  is  one  thing  I'm  not  going  to  put  up  with. 
You've  made  your  choice.  You  may  think  you  love  your 
wife  and  child — you  say  it — but  you've  taken  up  with  an- 
other woman.  And  that's  something  I  won't  have.  Maybe  if  it 
were  a  real  love  affair,  if  you'd  fallen  in  love  and  couldn't 
help  it,  I  think  I'd  understand,  or  try  to.  But  I  know  you  so 
well,  Jim.  I  know  just  what  kind  of  an  affair  it  is.  Maybe 
you  don't  think  it's  important,  but  you're  playing  around 
and  I'm  tired  of  it.  It  puts  me  in  the  position  of  being  played 
with  too.  Or  worse :  something  to  come  home  to  till  the  next 
one  comes  along."  The  tears  appeared  in  her  eyes.  "Either  I 
mean  something  to  you  or  I  don't.  There's  no  halfway  in 
these  things." 
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He  watched  her  in  silence  for  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
"That's  quite  a  speech." 

She  ignored  this.  "You've  forgotten  what  you  have  at 
home  and  gone  outside  for  it.  If  you  think  I'm  going  to  just 
sit  around  and  wait  for  your  little  affair  to  blow  over — till 
the  next  time — you  don't  know  me  very  well.  I  don't  think 
you  ever  did  know  me." 

"Who's  talking  about  walking  out  on  whom,  for  God's 
sake  ?  Is  what  you're  doing  now  any  better  than —  You  can't 
have  any  love  for  me,  as  you  say  you  do,  or  you  wouldn't  be 
able  to  leave." 

She  began  now  to  cry  audibly.  "You  fool  you.  .  .  .  It's 
because  I  love  you  that  I — have  to  leave.  .  .  ." 

Very  quietly  he  uttered  the  word:  "Martyr." 

"Oh  Jim,  you  have  no  right  to  do  this  to  me.  You  have 
no  right!  .  .  ." 

"Do  you  enjoy  so  much  being  the  martyr?"  he  said. 
"Look  at  you.  You're  actually  watching  yourself  in  the  mir- 
ror, seeing  how  you  look  when  you  cry."  He  knew  he  was 
going  too  far,  but  he  had  to  keep  on.  Perhaps  if  he  reduced 
her  to  abject  grief  and  self-pity,  unable  to  check  her  tears, 
she  wouldn't  go.  "You  don't  need  to  look,  I'll  tell  you.  You 
look  like  hell.  And  mighty  silly  besides." 

Mary  came  in  again.  "Mama,  you  said  you'd  read  me  a 
story." 

She  made  an  effort  to  pull  herself  together.  "On  the 
train,  I  told  you." 

Jim  turned  to  his  daughter  with  a  smile.  "Was  it  a  good 
program,  Mary?" 

"Mama,  you're  crying  again."  She  ran  to  her  mother. 
"Mama!  .  .  ." 
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"You  keep  out  of  this,"  her  father  said.  "Nobody's  cry- 
ing, so  don't  ask  silly  questions." 

It  was  Mary,  now,  who  burst  into  tears. 

Jim  Harron  got  up  from  his  chair.  "All  right!  So  long 
as  we're  going  to  have  a  free-for-all,  we  might  just  as  well 
include  Mary." 

"Jim!  .  .  ." 

"Stop  crying,  Mary,  and  listen  to  me.  There's  nothing 
to  cry  about,  so  stop  it.  Listen  Mary.  Your  mother  says  she's 
going  away  for  a  few  days,  but  I'm  staying  here.  Now.  Who 
do  you  want  to  stay  with?  Do  you  want  to  go  with  your 
mother,  or  do  you  want  to  stay  home  with  me?" 

Mary  sobbed  her  answer.  "I  want  to  go  with  Mama. . . ." 

"Look,  Mary.  Papa's  going  to  be  home  all  alone."  He 
leaned  down  to  her.  "You  don't  want  to  leave  Papa  all  alone, 
do  you?" 

"I  want  to  go  with  Mama!  .  .  ." 

"Okay!"  He  stood  up.  "Now  get  out  of  here.  Right  this 
minute." 

Speechless,  frightened,  Mary  left  the  room. 

He  turned  to  his  wife.  With  difficulty  he  controlled  his 
emotion.  "I  suppose  you  get  an  enormous  satisfaction  out  of 
that.  I  suppose  you  like  that  very  much.  It  probably  makes 
you  feel  very  good,  very  set  up." 

"I  hate  it " 

Involuntarily,  he  raised  his  voice  to  little  less  than  a 
shout.  "Then  why  do  you  have  to  carry  on  like  this !  It's  not 
fair  to  Mary!  It's  just  simply  not  fair  at  all,  do  you  hear? 
You  know  what  your  crying  does  to  her!  To  hell  with  how 
it  affects  me.  But  you  might  at  least  make  an  effort  to  con- 
trol yourself  when  Mary's  around.  She's  got  to  be  protected 
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from  these  things !  Do  you  ever  think  of  that  ?  She  shouldn't 
even  have  to  know  about  all  this,  much  less  see  it.  You  ought 
to  protect  her  a  little!" 

"Did  you  protect — was  she  protected  from  that — conver- 
sation on  the  phone  ?  It  was  bad  enough  about  the  dog,  but 
that  phone  call.  .  .  ." 

"What  on  earth  do  you  mean?" 

"Mary  heard  every  word  you  said,  just  as  I  did." 

"Rubbish!  Children  don't  get  those  things.  It's  outside 
of  their  understanding.  At  least  she  didn't  understand  till 
you — broke  down  and  put  on  a  crying  scene  for  her." 

She  wiped  her  eyes  and  got  up.  "We're  going  now." 

Unbelieving,  he  looked  at  her.  He  spoke  very  slowly. 
Even  he  himself  felt  that  the  words  were  a  kind  of  play- 
acting, "You're  really  going  to  go  through  with  it  then.  .  .  ." 

"Please  don't  come  to  the  station." 

"Oh  no?  I  don't  even  have  the  right  to  see  my  own 
daughter  off?  Get  ready  if  you're  going.  I'm  ready.  More 
than  ready.  I've  had  just  about  enough  of  this.  .  .  ." 

The  doorman  downstairs  blew  his  whistle  for  a  cab. 

Harron  said,  "Penn  Station,  please." 

"Pennsylvania  or  Long  Island  side?" 

"Pennsylvania." 

The  driver  took  them  across  21st  to  Seventh  Avenue  and 
then  turned  north.  The  air  that  blew  into  the  cab  had  a  chill 
tang  of  autumn,  almost  of  winter ;  the  evening  was  incredibly 
clear.  Straight  ahead,  he  saw  the  colored  lights  of  Times 
Square  concentrated  into  a  small  trembling  cluster.  It  was 
like  a  vivid  mosaic,  or  a  miniature  worked  in  precious  stones 
all  set  tight  together,  glittering  brilliantly. 

Nothing  was  said  on  the  way.  Even  Mary  was  silent.  Jim 
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Harron  felt  the  silence  keenly.  He  wanted  to  say  something 
to  her — anything  to  make  her  talk — but  he  knew  that  even 
Mary  would  detect  the  falseness  or  strain  in  his  voice. 

Ruth  was  not  really  going,  of  course.  She  couldn't  go 
through  with  it.  He  was  simply  calling  her  bluff.  He  would 
string  along  with  the  idea  right  to  the  station,  even  to  the 
gates  to  the  train,  and  then  she  would  turn  back,  saying,  "I 
can't  go,  Jim."  And  he  would  say  nothing.  He'd  be  damned 
if  he'd  say  "I'm  glad,"  but  at  least  he  wouldn't  rub  it  in, 
saying  "I  told  you  so"  or  "I  knew  that  you'd  come  to  your 
senses  sooner  or  later.  .  .  ." 

The  cab  turned  left  just  beyond  31st  and  joined  a  line 
of  other  cabs  on  their  slow  way  down  the  ramp  into  the  sta- 
tion. A  porter  took  the  bag  and  they  followed  after  him  in 
silence,  past  the  long  improvised  counter  where  many  Pull- 
man conductors  looking  very  much  alike  made  out  reserva- 
tions, past  the  magazine  stands  and  the  waiting  rooms, 
through  the  electric-eye  doors  which  opened  up  to  them  as 
if  by  magic,  and  into  the  great  chill  echoing  room,  overhung 
with  girders  and  dark  skylights,  that  was  the  entrance  to  the 
trains. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  buy  a  ticket?"  he  asked. 

"I  can  get  them  on  the  train." 

Mary  gazed  about,  wide-eyed.  He  tried  to  catch  her 
glance,  but  she  was  too  busy  watching  the  porters  and  all  the 
nervous,  frowning,  or  jovial  people  thronging  around  them. 

They  found  the  board  which  said  Newark,  Princeton 

JUNCTION,  TRENTON,  PHILADELPHIA,  WASHINGTON,  and  the  por- 
ter set  down  the  bag.  Harron  tipped  him,  the  porter  touched 
his  cap,  and  went  away. 

The  latticed  iron  gates  slid  back,  folding  like  the  wooden 
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to  crowd  through. 

Ruth  turned.  "Please  don't  go  down.  I  can  take  the  bag." 
She  picked  it  up,  took  Mary's  hand,  and  moved  forward. 

Jim  Harron  stood  watching  them  go.  "Goodbye,  Mary 
dear,"  he  called,  "have  a  nice  time!" 

But  Mary  was  off  in  some  dream-world  of  wonderment 
as  she  gazed  about  at  all  that  was  going  on.  Pushed  and 
bumped  this  way  and  that,  she  was  pulled  through  the  gates 
with  her  mother  and  disappeared  down  the  stairs  to  the  train. 

A  few  moments  later,  Jim  Harron  started  back  through 
the  station.  Re-entering  the  main  room,  he  walked  slowly, 
looking  at  the  newsstands,  the  octagonal  information  desk, 
and  the  gigantic  airplane  with  the  steps  in  place,  up  which 
a  few  of  the  curious  mounted  to  inspect  the  wonders  and  com- 
forts within.  He  stepped  on  the  escalator  and  rode  to  the 
upper  arcade  leading  out  to  Seventh  Avenue.  He  stopped  in 
front  of  a  bookshop  and  gazed  through  the  window  at  the 
modern  display  of  books  within,  imbedded  neatly  into  cir- 
cular pyramids  like  canned  goods  or  staples,  as  if  such  a  thing 
as  bookshelves  no  longer  existed.  He  paused  before  the  win- 
dows of  a  haberdasher  and  examined  a  topcoat  on  display, 
plaid  and  tweedy,  the  kind  of  garment  that  would  have  taken 
his  delighted  eye  twenty  years  ago.  He  went  out  into  Seventh 
Avenue.  A  cab  driver  raised  his  finger.  He  shook  his  head, 
turned  south,  and  started  home. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  several  years  that  he  had  walked 
more  than  a  few  blocks  in  New  York.  The  night  was  very 
cool;  he  wished  he  had  thought  to  wear  a  coat.  The  dark 
streets  leading  across  town  were  bleak  and  deserted,  lined 
with  lofts  and  wholesale  houses  unlighted  by  any  sign,  but 
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when  at  last  he  reached  his  own  familiar  neighborhood,  even 
Gramercy  Park  and  the  expensive  apartment  buildings  and 
private  houses  surrounding  the  square  seemed  as  bleak  as  the 
garment  district. 

As  he  opened  the  door  into  the  hall,  Ida  greeted  him. 
It  was  as  if  she  had  been  waiting  for  him. 

"Would  you  like  some  coffee,  Mr.  Harron?  Why,  you 
didn't  wear  your  coat!" 

Her  solicitude  annoyed  him.  Of  course  it  wasn't  her 
fault,  she  couldn't  help  knowing  what  was  up,  but  he  was 
damned  if  he  was  going  to  be  consoled.  "No  thank  you,  Ida," 
he  said,  and  went  straight  into  the  bedroom. 

He  decided  to  let  Ida  go  for  a  few  days.  With  Ruth  away, 
having  Ida  around  was  a  responsibility  he  didn't  want.  He 
wouldn't  be  dining  at  home,  anyway;  as  for  his  bed,  it  didn't 
matter  for  a  day  or  so,  and  if  Ruth  should  stay  away  three 
days  or  four,  he  could  move  over  into  hers.  He  went  to  the 
kitchen. 

"Ida,  Mrs.  Harron  has  gone  away  for  a  couple  of  days,  as 
you  know.  Why  don't  you  give  yourself  a  break.  I  won't  need 
you,  and  you  can  have  yourself  a  little  more  vacation." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Mr.  Harron.  But  are  you  sure  you'll  be 
all  right?" 

"Why  certainly  I'll  be  all  right."  He  attempted  a  joke. 
"You  don't  think  I'm  afraid  to  stay  alone,  do  you?  I'm  a  big 
boy  now,  Ida." 

"I  only  meant—" 

"And  look,  do  me  a  favor,  will  you  ?  Call  up  Mrs.  All- 
bright  and  say  we'll  notify  her  when  it's  time  to  come  back — 
oh,  along  about  Wednesday,  Thursday,  something  like  that. 
Till  then  I'll  be  eating  out,  so — " 
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He  went  back  to  the  bedroom,  sat  in  the  corner  chair, 
and  waited  to  hear  that  Ida  had  gone. 

It  was  a  long  time  since  he  had  felt  so  alone.  And  as  he 
waited,  his  anger  began  to  grow.  Ruth  had  simply  no  right 
to  do  this  to  him.  Had  she  no  regard  whatever  for  her  re- 
sponsibilities, even  if  only  for  her  duties  as  a  housewife? 
He  had  to  get  it  off  his  chest.  All  that  was  left  for  him  was 
to  go  over  and  tell  Barbara. 

From  the  living  room  Ida  called  out,  "I've  called  the 
cook." 

"Thank  you." 

"Goodbye,  Mr.  Harron,  take  care  of  yourself." 

"Goodbye,  Ida.  Oh  I'll  take  care  of  myself,  all  right.  Have 
a  good  time!" 

When  he  heard  the  outer  door  close,  he  got  up.  He  went 
to  the  hall  closet  to  get  his  topcoat.  It  was  not  hanging  on  a 
hanger.  He  felt  around  in  the  back  to  see  if  it  might  be  hang- 
ing from  one  of  the  hooks,  but  it  wasn't  there  either.  He 
started  back  to  the  bedroom,  and  then  he  remembered. 

Before  they  went  off  to  the  lake  a  month  ago,  he  had 
taken  his  topcoat  out  to  be  re-lined  and  cleaned.  But  had  he 
taken  it  to  the  tailor's  on  Irving  Place,  or  to  the  dry  cleaner's 
on  Third  Avenue?  He  simply  couldn't  recall.  The  exasper- 
ating thing  about  it  was  that  he  had  taken  it  in  himself,  wher- 
ever it  was,  but  he  was  unable  to  decide  where.  He  sat  down 
to  try  to  think. 

He'd  feel  like  a  damned  fool  going  around  to  the  tail- 
or's in  the  morning  and  saying,  "Frank,  did  I  leave  my  top- 
coat in  here  when  I  went  away  last  month  ?"  or  to  the  cleaners 
and  saying,  "Have  you  got  a  topcoat  of  mine,  Mr.  Colby?" 
It  wasn't  that  they'd  say  No  and  thus  be  able  to  get  away 
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with  a  perfectly  good  coat,  it  was  just  that  he  hated  making 
such  an  ass  of  himself  in  front  of  them,  admitting  that  he 
didn't  know  what  he  had  done  with  it.  Ruth  would  know. 
She  hadn't  taken  it  in;  he  had,  but  she  would  know.  But 
would  he  call  her  up  at  Emily's  tomorrow  and  ask  ?  Not  on 
your  life. 

He  got  up  again,  passed  through  to  the  hall,  put  on  his 
hat,  and  went  out. 
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Everyone  was  there — the  Cadys,  the  Holloways,  the  Pratts,, 
the  Blanchards.  There  was  a  festive  air  in  the  room,  particu- 
larly among  the  women. 

"Didn't  you  just  about  die,  Fan?" 

"I  simply  don't  know  what  I  would  have  done,  do  you 
Gert?  A  thing  like  that  has  never  happened  to  me  in  my 
life " 

"Tell  us,  darling.  Was  he  cute?" 

Two  corporals  from  the  State  constabulary  sat  on  one 
of  the  sofas.  Their  Stetson  hats  rested  on  the  mantel  above 
the  fireplace;  their  black  putteed  legs  were  crossed,  and  they 
had  highballs  in  their  hands.  They  were  being  talked  to  con- 
vivially  by  the  men,  and  eyed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
women.  Del  French  moved  back  and  forth  between  the  bar- 
table  and  the  guests. 

"People  just  aren't  talking  about  anything  else,  that's  all. 
I'll  bet  our  phone  has  rung  twenty  times  since  five  o'clock,. 
To  say  nothing  of  what  yours  must  have  been,  Fan  dear." 
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"The  only  one  who's  getting  anything  out  of  this  is  the 
telephone  company,"  Midge  Holloway  said. 

"What  about  us  ?  I'm  having  the  time  of  my  life.  .  .  ." 

"And  look  what  happened  to  Fan!  .  .  ." 

Shortly  after  nine  o'clock,  the  doorbell  rang.  Fan's  eyes 
strayed  from  her  group  of  friends  and  sought  her  husband. 
She  nodded  to  him.  He  nodded  back,  and  left  the  room. 

A  moment  later  he  came  in  again,  followed  by  Wayne 
Kendrick  and  his  wife  Natalie. 

After  waving  cordially  to  a  couple  of  the  men,  Curley 
went  over  to  Fan  French.  He  stood  before  her,  took  her  right 
hand  in  both  of  his,  and  said: 

"Well!  .  .  ." 
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Jim  Harron  came  along  the  hall  to  Barbara's  apartment.  He 
took  out  his  key,  but  then  suddenly  he  dropped  the  key  into 
his  vest  pocket. 

He  stood  there  a  moment  in  the  silent  empty  hall,  puz- 
zled by  his  own  reaction. 

Even  though  Barbara  might  be  curled  up  in  a  chair  with 
a  book,  it  didn't  seem  quite  fair  to  walk  in  on  her  unan- 
nounced, as  it  were.  He  ought  at  least  to  give  her  a  chance  by 
ringing.  Maybe  she  was  not  alone;  and  right  now  that  was 
something  he'd  rather  not  know. 

He  pressed  the  buzzer,  feeling  a  little  foolish  as  he  did 
so,  feeling  almost  like  a  stranger  or  a  casual  caller — and  God 
knows  he  was  most  definitely  not  that. 
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After  what  seemed  to  him  a  long  wait,  Barbara  opened 
the  door.  She  was  wearing  a  cerise  housecoat. 

"Oh  hello,"  she  said,  and  stepping  out  into  the  hall,  she 
closed  the  door  behind  her. 

For  a  full  moment  he  said  nothing.  He  hadn't  counted 
on  anything  like  this.  After  all  that  had  happened  today,  it 
was  too  much.  If  Barbara  was  two-timing  him,  he'd  under- 
stand; he  always  did  understand,  never  expected  or  de- 
manded anything  else,  but  for  God's  sake  not  tonight. 

Barbara  broke  the  silence.  "And  to  what  do  I  owe  the 
honor  and-so-forth?" 

"Babs — you  can't  do  this — " 

"Can't  do  what?" 

"You've  got  somebody  in  there." 

"I  told  you,  Jim,  in  that  fantastic  phone-call  this  noon, 
that  I  had  a  date.  I  said  what  about  tomorrow,  but  you  didn't 
answer  that  one." 

"You  hung  up  on  me." 

"Of  course  I  did.  When  you  go  around  pretending  I'm 
Miss  Murphy  or  whoever,  what  do  you  expect.  I  don't  like 
people  who  pretend.  About  anything." 

"Listen.  You've  got  a  guy  in  there  right  now.  I  know  it. 
Do  you  expect  me  to  put  up  with  that?" 

"Okay,  Jim.  If  you  can't  play  it  our  way,  the  way  we 
always  have,  let's  forget  the  whole  thing." 

A  door  to  another  apartment  opened  farther  down  the 
hall  and  two  people  came  out.  As  they  walked  along  past 
them,  Jim  smiled  at  Barbara.  When  they  had  disappeared 
down  the  stairs,  he  said:  f 

"But  I've  got  to  see  you,  Babs.  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  I've 
got  something — " 
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"What  about?" 

After  a  pause  he  said,  "Ruth  left." 

"Ruth?" 

"My  wife.  She  took  Mary  and — " 

"I  see.  But  aren't  you  forgetting  something?  I'm  sorry, 
Jim,  whatever  the  trouble  is,  but  you  know  it's  no  concern 
of  mine.  You  can't  come  to  me  with  your  family  troubles — 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  us.  I  just  don't  want  to  hear 
about  it.  You  know  that  very  well."  She  held  out  her  hand. 
"Goodnight.  I'm  sorry,  Jim  dear,  but — goodnight." 

He  didn't  shake  her  hand. 

She  shrugged,  and  turned  to  the  door.  After  a  second  she 
turned  back  again.  "Will  you  let  me  in?  I've  locked  myself 
out." 

Against  his  will,  he  found  himself  finally  taking  out  his 
key,  unlocking  the  door  for  her,  and  pushing  it  back  without 
looking  in;  he  stepped  aside  as  she  passed  through,  did  not 
answer  her  last  "Goodnight,"  and  then  stood  in  the  empty 
corridor  facing  the  closed  door. 

Who  was  that  other  fellow?  What  did  he  look  like? 
Was  he  young — younger  than  himself,  for  instance?  It 
seemed  to  him  that  if  he  only  knew  what  he  looked  like,  or 
his  age,  he  would  be  able  to  compete.  He  felt  silly  thinking  of 
it  in  terms  of  competition.  Till  now  he  had  never  thought  of 
his  relationship  with  Barbara  in  that  way  at  all.  If  that's  what 
it  was  coming  to,  he  was  damned  if  he  was  going  to  "com- 
pete"— with  anyone.  At  length  he  turned  and  went  down 
into  the  night  street. 

He  walked  up  University  to  14th,  then  turned  east.  He 
saw  the  next  morning's  tabloids  piled  up  on  the  stand  beside 
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the  subway  entrance.  He  stopped  to  buy  a  paper.  His  eye  fell 
on  the  heavy  black  headlines : 


WESTCHESTER   COPS 

HUNT   KIDNAPER 
OF   TWO    GIRL  TOTS 


He  turned  away.  That  was  just  about  the  last  thing  in  the 
world  he  wanted  to  hear  about  at  this  point.  He  walked  on, 
stepped  up  to  the  box  office  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  bought 
a  ticket,  and  went  in.  It  was  a  double-feature,  and  so  much 
the  better. 


thirty-one 

Floodlights  held  the  black  water  in  a  hard  blinding  glare. 
The  glare  was  so  bright  that  everything  in  its  compass  was 
obscured  or  dimmed  as  if  by  a  kind  of  dry  mist.  The  silent 
men  in  rubber  boots  wading  around  the  soggy  banks,  as  well 
as  those  who  had  put  out  from  shore  in  small  boats  with 
grappling  hooks,  kept  their  heads  lowered  and  the  brims  of 
their  hats  turned  down,  or  shielded  their  eyes  with  their 
hands;  and  as  they  moved  about  on  the  water  they  seemed 
creatures  of  unreality,  trembling  and  ghostly  in  a  static  vapor 
like  chalk  dust.  Beyond  the  hard  rim  of  light,  so  sharply 
denned  at  the  edges,  the  night  pressed  in  on  all  sides,  darker 
for  the  brilliant  glare  concentrated  on  the  water;  but  if  any- 
one had  looked  up,  and  looked  up  long  enough,  he  would 
have  seen  that  high  overhead  the  midnight  sky  was  'sewn 
with  millions  of  dim  and  bright  stars,  each  one  as  distinct 
from  the  others  in  the  clear  night  air  as  seed-pearls.  But 
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no  one  looked  up.  Every  man  kept  his  eyes  on  what  went 
on  on  the  black  water;  those  near  at  hand  seemed  unable 
to  remove  their  gaze  from  the  childish  face  of  the  young 
man  who  sat  between  two  grimly  attentive  officers,  in  a 
police  car  at  the  north  end  of  the  bridge. 

The  men  in  rubber  boots  and  those  moving  about  in 
rowboats,  poking  with  or  dragging  their  long  hooked 
poles,  were  volunteers  from  the  fire  departments  of  Kings- 
ley  and  Richmond  Falls.  The  only  sound,  .near  or  far,  was 
the  almost  incessant  noise  of  automobile  horns  blending 
into  one  great  all-pervading  din,  augmented  now  and  then 
by  new  notes  as  other  cars  approached  the  scene.  The 
bridge  across  Bendixon  Dam  had  been  cut  off;  traffic  was 
being  detoured  to  High  Bank  on  the  Hudson. 

Two  hours  earlier,  when  picked  up  at  his  father's 
shack,  Aaron  Adams  had  said  quietly,  "I  don't  know  what 
I  did.  I  don't  know  why.  But  I'm  willing  to  pay  the  pen- 
alty." But  now  he  had  reached  a  state  of  elation;  he  showed 
the  keenest  interest  in  what  was  going  on,  interrupting  the 
police  while  they  were  questioning  him  to  add  further 
details  as  they  came  to  him.  Often  these  details  were  irrel- 
evant, but  whatever  he  said,  the  officers  sitting  on  either 
side  of  him  were  engrossed  in  his  talk;  they  watched  and 
listened  with  the  utmost  concentration,  no  expression  in 
their  faces.  They  were  beyond  shock;  after  the  first  mo- 
ments of  questioning  Adams,  their  only  interest  now 
seemed  to  be  in  finding  out  what  went  on  in  his  mind,  was 
there  any  common  ground  between  them,  how  was  it  with 
him. 

"...  I  strangled  one  of  them  with  a  handkerchief  and 
vthe  other  one  with  my  belt.  I  had  fun  with  them  for  awhile, 
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and  then  just  kept  driving  around.  Jeepers,  I  must  have 
traveled  a  couple  hundred  miles,  today.  Lucky  the  tank 
was  full." 

"Did  you  do  it  after  they  were  dead,  or  before?" 

"Do  what?" 

"Molest  them." 

"Oh,  before.  What  do  you  think?" 

"When  did  you  mutilate  them?" 

"Before  too." 

"What  did  you  do  it  with?" 

"Why  do  you  ask  me  all  this?  I  told  you  already.  I 
showed  you  those  hedge-clippers  when  you  came  to  Pa's 
house." 

"Then  what  did  you  do?" 

"Oh,  just  drove  around.  Finally  I  came  to  the  dam 
here  and  threw  them  over  the  bridge.  That's  what  we're 
here  for,  isn't  it?" 

"Which  one  did  you  kill  first?" 

"The  little  one,  I  think." 

"That  was  Mary  Frances?" 

"I  don't  know.  Was  it?  Anyhow,  I  thought  she  was 
dead,  for  awhile.  Then  I  began  to  notice  she  wasn't.  She 
came  to.  So  just  before  I  got  to  Armonk  I  turned  off  on 
a  dirt  road,  got  out,  and  lay  her  down  in  one  of  the  ruts. 
Then  I  ran  over  her  a  couple  of  times  with  the  car." 

"Why  did  you  do  that?" 

"You  know,  to  make  sure." 

"I  mean  why  did  you  want  to  kill  her?" 

"I  got  mad  because  she  began  to  cry  again.  Then  I 
picked  her  up  and  put  her  back  in  the  car,  and  then  drove 
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around  some  more.  Oh!  That's  when  I  went  into  that  diner 
and  ate." 

"What  about  Virginia  Helen?" 

"Which  one  is  she?"  he  asked  petulantly.  "How  do  I 
know  what  their  names  were,  I  never  saw  them  before." 

"The  older  girl.  Why  did  you  kill  her?" 

"Because  she  was  too  restless.  Say!  You  know  what  I 
did  once?  Once  I  was  hanging  around  the  docks  at  Green- 
wich looking  at  the  boats,  when  this  man  said  how  would 
I  like  to  go  for  a  ride  in  his  speedboat.  Well  jeepers,  would 
I.  So  we  got  in  and  shot  away  from  that  dock  like  a  bat 
out  of  hell.  When  we  were  skooting  along  over  the  bay, 
he  asked  me  would  I  like  to  take  the  wheel  for  awhile  and 
steer  it  myself.  So  I  did,  and  what  do  you  suppose  I  did? 
All  of  a  sudden  I  swung  the  wheel  around  as  far  as  it 
would  go  and  we  tipped  right  over.  Threw  us  right  out, 
and  the  boat  turned  upside  down.  You  know,  sank.  The 
man  was  sore  as  heck.  The  Coast  Guard  had  to  put  out  and 
rescue  us.  Laugh?  I  thought  I'd  die. — Say,  isn't  that  pretty 
out  there." 

"What  pretty?" 

"All  those  lights." 

"Wait  a  minute.  Now  let's  go  back  a  little." 

"Anything  you  say,  Chief,"  he  answered  admiringly. 

"What  started  all  this  today?  You  didn't  have  any- 
thing against  those  kids.  You  didn't  even  know  them." 

Till  now,  Aaron  Adams  had  been  pleased  by  the  at- 
tention he  was  getting.  But  now  his  brow  furrowed.  He 
was  puzzled.  He  tried  to  explain,  but  it  was  difficult. 

"I  felt  a  sudden —  Jeepers,  how  do  I  know?  All  of 
a  sudden  I  just  felt  like  doing  it,  that's  all.  That's  all  there 
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is  to  it.  I  saw  the  two  kids  walking  along  the  road  and  it 
just  came  over  me  to — to — "  He  stopped.  "Some  noise, 
isn't  it."  Then  he  looked  up  frowning  at  one  of  the  offi- 
cers. "Darn  it,  why  are  you  asking  me  all  this  stuff  ?  I 
told  you  all  I  knew!  I  just  felt  like  it!"  He  shrugged,  his 
anger  passing.  His  eyes  went  back  to  the  scene  on  the 
water.  "Anyhow,"  he  added,  "I  got  the  kids  to  string  along 
with  me  for  awhile  by  telling  them  it  was  only  a  game. 
And  it  was,  too,  at  first.  .  .  ." 


thirty-two 

Half  an  hour  after  midnight  Jim  Harron  came  out  into 
the  flat  white  light  of  14th  Street.  One  of  the  movies  had 
been  a  western,  the  other  a  musical,  but  he  no  more  knew 
what  they  had  been  about  than  if  he  had  not  gone. 

He  did  not  know,  had  not  in  fact  seen  them,  because 
throughout  the  two  pictures,  his  guilty  imagination  kept  re- 
verting obsessively  to  the  accident  of  the  morning.  He  could 
not  rid  his  mind's  eye  of  the  whole  sickening  scene.  What 
bothered  him  most  was  not  the  spectacle  in  his  windshield 
mirror  of  the  dog  lying  dead  in  the  road  and  the  little  girl 
in  the  red  dress  hurrying  down  the  lane  but  the  fact  that  he 
had  instantaneously  lied  about  it  and  fled  from  the  scene  as 
if  it  had  not  happened.  It  seemed  to  him  now  that  it  was 
something  he  might  never  be  able  to  forget.  It  even  seemed  as 
if  it  were  an  episode  which,  sooner  or  later,  he  would  have 
to  try  to  undo,  because  in  some  strange  way  his  daughter  and 
his  love  for  his  daughter  were  involved.  Could  he  allow  Mary 
to  go  on  knowing  that  he  had  committed  a  criminal  act? 
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He  turned  into  Irving  Place.  Here  the  street  was 
darker,  like  a  proper  night.  He  walked  along  the  few 
blocks  north  to  Gramercy  Park.  It  was  the  second  walk  he 
had  had  in  New  York  in  some  years;  the  second  that  night. 

At  home,  he  went  into  the  bedroom  and  sat  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed.  The  apartment,  the  whole  building,  even 
the  square  outside,  were  incredibly  quiet.  This  was  the 
hour  when,  just  before  going  to  bed,  he  had  always  gone 
into  Mary's  room  to  have  a  look  at  her  as  she  slept. 

He  recalled  how  he  always  turned  on  the  small  lamp 
on  her  bureau,  went  to  her  bed,  and  stood  looking  down 
at  her.  Because  of  the  sudden  light  in  the  room,  the  ex- 
pression on  her  face  instantly  changed  in  her  sleep.  Though 
she  did  not  wake  up,  she  pursed  her  lips  slightly  and  the 
least  frown  came  over  her  clear  forehead.  If  anything  hap- 
pened to  Mary,  he  thought,  he  would  not  care  to  live. 

Had  she  and  her  mother  arrived  safely  in  Princeton? 
Was  she  all  right?  Suddenly  the  memory  of  something  that 
had  happened  to  Mary  at  the  lake  came  back  to  him;  and 
with  it,  the  oppressive  memory  of  his  unaccountable  and 
shattering  reaction  of  fantasy,  of  all  things,  after  the  episode 
was  safely  over. 

.  .  .  Mary,  fully  dressed,  ready  to  go  to  some  children's 
picnic  supper,  had  fallen  off  the  pier  into  the  lake.  An  older 
girl  fished  her  out  at  once;  she  had  suffered  nothing  more 
serious  than  a  ducking.  There  was  nothing  to  it  at  all;  he  had 
even  felt  suddenly  foolish  for  rushing  down  from  the  cot- 
tage porch  in  such  alarm;  and  in  fact  he  had  given  Mary  a 
sound  scolding  when  she  came  into  the  cottage  to  change 
her  clothes.  Later,  after  Mary  had  gone  on  to  the  picnic  and 
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he  and  Ruth  were  having  supper  together,  the  reaction  came. 
For  a  few  moments,  try  though  he  did  to  rationalize  it  or 
fight  it  off,  it  was  all  but  beyond  his  control;  and  indeed  he 
could  not  yet  say  that  he  had  finally  mastered  it. 

His  eye  had  fallen  on  Mary's  empty  place  at  the  table 
and  he  had  found  himself  thinking  of,  dwelling  on,  calling 
up  again  and  again,  what  had  happened  at  the  pier  an  hour 
before  and  what  had  not  happened,  what  might  have  hap- 
pened. He  excused  himself  and  got  up  from  the  table,  ex- 
plaining, feebly,  that  he  did  not  feel  like  eating,  which 
Heaven  knew  was  true  enough.  He  walked  out  onto  the 
porch  and  sat  down  in  a  rocker  and  gazed  at  the  spot  where 
the  accident  had  taken  place. 

What  would  have  happened  to  him  if  the  outcome  had 
been  different?  How  would  he  have  stood  it?  Was  it  really 
possible  for  parents  to  survive  such  things  and  even,  in  time, 
to  forget?  He  knew  it  to  be  true,  but  without  believing  in 
it  for  a  second.  His  own  mother  had  lost  a  son  and  he  a 
brother  years  ago  when  he  was  a  child  and  of  course  the 
family  had  gone  on  as  before,  almost  (was  it  possible?)  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  Yet  with  him  the  situation  was  differ- 
ent, somehow;  with  him  and  his  child.  It  was  different. 
Why  should  it  be?  How  was  it  any  different  from  what 
might  happen  to  other  people  ?  But  it  was.  It  was  happening 
to  him;  and  what  happened  to  oneself  was  different  and 
special.  In  his  mind's  eye  he  saw  the  small,  limp,  dripping 
form  being  carried  up  the  steps  into  the  cottage  in  dreadful 
silence  and  saw  himself  standing  on  the  porch,  shaking  his 
head  from  side  to  side  in  that  silence,  uttering  no  sound  at 
all,  just  shaking  his  head  slowly  back  and  forth  in  mute  un- 
comprehending awe  and  desolation.  The  picture  made  him 
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shudder;  he  got  up  from  the  rocker  and  leaning  over  the 
railing  of  the  porch,  looked  down  at  the  lake. 

The  pier  had  long  since  dried,  and  its  warped  boards 
were  baking  in  the  still-warm  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  The 
surface  of  the  lake  was  unruffled;  it  looked  dead,  steel-like, 
yellow-white  with  a  hard  glare.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
there  was  no  one  swimming  in  the  water,  and  no  one  was 
boating.  The  cottagers  were  at  supper,  of  course,  and  the 
children  were  off  having  their  picnic  somewhere.  Mary  was 
with  them. 

Was  Mary  with  them?  His  apprehensions  grew  again. 
Or  had  she  wandered  off  from  the  group  by  herself  into  the 
unfamiliar  woods,  not  to  fall  in  the  lake,  this  time,  but 
worse;  had  she  perhaps  followed  some  older  person,  a 
stranger,  a  man,  or  been  beckoned  away  by  someone  who 
had  been  watching  his  chance,  possibly  for  days  ?  In  an  hour 
or  so  would  one  of  the  neighbors  come  along,  diffident,  awk- 
ward, to  tell  him  falteringly  that  Mary  had  been — found? 
What  would  he  do  when  he  heard  the  news?  How  would 
he  behave?  The  fantasy  grew. 

He  saw  himself  stumbling  dazed  into  the  cottage,  heard 
the  long-distance  calls  being  put  through  and  saw  the  way 
he  brushed  aside  with  his  shaking  head  the  futile  sympathy 
of  his  neighbors  of  the  lake  (their  children  were  safe,  un- 
defiled),  saw  the  whole  superhuman  ordeal  of  the  funeral, 
knew  all  the  intensity  of  the  long  desperate  loneliness  ahead, 
heard  and  saw  himself,  years  later,  apologizing  for  his  in- 
attention during  an  office  conference  and  then  pretending 
not  to  notice  the  silent  exchange  of  his  colleagues  which 
brought  to  every  mind  the  past  tragedy  as  graphically  as  if 
they  had  recalled  the  event  aloud.  And  with  this  prepos- 
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terous  sequel  to  his  daydream,  the  thing  collapsed;  and  he 
realized,  to  his  astonishment  and  horror,  that  the  only  feel- 
ing he  had  left  was  one  of  chagrin,  almost  of  disappointment. 

He  got  up  from  the  bed.  He  went  to  the  kitchen  and 
poured  himself  a  stiff  whiskey,  straight.  He  downed  it  at 
once.  For  good  measure,  he  went  to  the  bathroom  and  took 
three  Seconals. 

He  came  back  into  the  bedroom,  undressed,  and  got 
into  bed.  Lying  there  waiting  for  the  Seconal  to  work,  he 
thought  again  of  the  sudden  sensation  of  utter  foolishness 
which  had  overcome  him,  hardly  to  be  borne.  In  imagina- 
tion he  had  rehearsed  so  thoroughly  the  consequences  of 
some  mishap  befalling  Mary  (he  could  not  now,  in  his  em- 
barrassment, think  of  it  as  a  death)  that  the  inevitable  in- 
trusion of  reality,  the  fact  of  Mary's  continued  existence,  had 
left  him  feeling  foolish — stupendously  foolish  and  let 
down.  .  .  . 


thirty-three 

Joseph  Stanley,  jailer  of  Richmond  Falls,  opened  the  heavy 
door  with  a  big  key.  It  swung  back  with  a  clank  and  he  went 
in. 

"What  would  you  like  for  breakfast?" 

"What  have  you  got?" 

Transfixed,  he  stared  down  at  the  young  man  smiling 
up  at  him  from  the  cot.  "I  couldn't  sleep  all  night,"  he  said, 
"thinking  about  those  two  kids.  I  kept  seeing  them  all  night 
long.  But  you — I  suppose  you  slept  like  a  top." 

"You  said  something  about  chow.  Well  how  about  it?" 
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"I  should  think  you'd  feel  lower  than  a  snake's  belly. 
Don't  you  have  any  feelings  at  all  ?  Don't  you  feel  sorry  even  ? 
Don't  you  still  hear  in  your  ears  their  crying  and  hollering? 
Jesus  God;  I  don't  see  how  it's  humanly  possible  to  do  what 
you  done.  Look  at  you.  You  look  like  anybody  else,  any 
average  kid,  but  when  I  think  what  you  went  through  yes- 
terday— what  you  put  those  little  girls  through — I — my  blood 
just  boils!  .  .  ." 

"Some  joker,  aren't  you.  Well  come  on,  how  about  that 
chow?  I  want  some  hamburgers,  and  plenty  of  them,  too. 
They  told  me  when  I  came  in  last  night  I  could  have  any- 
thing I  wanted.  Say,  hamburger  is  my  favorite  food,  did  you 
know  that,  mister?"  Getting  no  reply,  he  added,  as  if  it  were 
a  point  of  great  interest  to  the  world,  "Well  it  is!" 


thirty -four 

It  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  doorbell  rang 
again  at  Aylmer  Smith's  house.  Mr.  Smith  had  long  since 
been  awake  but  he  was  not  yet  dressed.  He  put  on  a  bathrobe 
and  went  down.  It  was  Father  Gibbons  of  St.  Margaret's 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Richmond  Falls. 

Father  Gibbons  was  an  old  friend,  the  pastor  of  his 
church,  and  the  confessor  of  both  Smith  and  his  wife.  Aylmer 
Smith  opened  the  door  without  a  word.  He  didn't  need  to 
be  told,  now,  anything. 

"Good  morning,  my  son,"  the  priest  said.  He  came  in 
and  sat  down.  "Are  Doris  Louise  and  Bettina  Jean  here?" 

"They're  not  up  yet,  Father." 

"I  see.  Then  there's  just  us." 
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"Why  do  you  ask,  Father?" 

"I  wondered  if  they  might  be  coming  in.  I  wanted  to 
talk  to  you  alone." 

Mr.  Smith  passed  a  hand  over  his  forehead.  He  knew 
what  had  happened,  but  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  never, 
never  so  long  as  he  lived,  cease  to  be  puzzled.  "Thank  you 
for  coming,"  he  said. 

Father  Gibbons  was  an  old  priest  who  privately  felt 
himself  to  be  a  failure;  but  the  Church  had  thought  other- 
wise. After  years  of  service  at  the  Cathedral,  he  had  been 
given  a  pastorate  of  his  own  in  Richmond  Falls,  which  was 
the  Church's  way  of  rewarding  him  for  a  lifetime  of  devo- 
tion. He  was  a  compassionate  and  experienced  man  but  he 
felt  that  his  head  was  full  of  pudding,  and  never  more  than 
now.  He  had  a  dreadful  errand  to  perform  and  he  did  not 
feel  up  to  it.  He  knew  that  whatever  words  he  found  to  say 
would  ring  as  hollow  in  Mr.  Smith's  ears  as  in  his  own.  He 
would  keep  the  details  to  himself,  but  in  all  decency  he  could 
not  spare  the  man  the  news  of  the  deaths.  It  was  his  duty  to 
help  him,  if  possible,  through  this  moment. 

"...  I  know  it  is  hard  for  us  to  understand  these  things. 
But  we  must  remember:  God  works  in  mysterious  ways  His 
wonders  to  perform.  .  .  ." 

Aylmer  Smith  was  looking  blankly  out  of  the  window. 
His  bathrobe  had  fallen  open  across  his  chest,  revealing  the 
neck  of  a  flannel  nightgown,  above  which  hung  the  tiny 
scapular  medal. 

".  .  .  The  Lord  Almighty  in  His  Infinite  Wisdom  chose 
these  two  little  children  because  He  wanted  them  with  Him. 
Indeed,  how  else  could  it  happen?  We  must  accept  it.  It  is 
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not  for  us  to  question  or  even  to  regret.  It  is  God's  will.  .  .  ." 

Father  Gibbons  knew  that  he  was  failing,  and  failing 
fast.  He  tried  again: 

"Perhaps  you  are  thinking,  Why  should  it  have  been 
your  children?  But  why  not,  my  son?  'For  we  needs  must 
die,  and  are  as  water  spilt  on  the  ground,  which  cannot  be 
gathered  up  again;  neither  doth  God  respect  any  person.' 
Or,  why  should  your  two  little  girls  have  been  taken  by  Our 
Lord  at  the  tender  ages  of  six  and  eight,  without  a  chance  at 
life?  But  we  are  all  the  same  age  in  the  sight  of  God.  Our 
immortal  souls  belong  to  Him.  From  Him  we  come  and  to 
Him  we  return.  How  long  we  are  permitted  to  remain  in 
mortal  life  does  not  matter.  Our  souls  are  loaned  to  us  for 
the  glory  of  God,  be  it  long  or  brief,  and  it  does  not  matter 
that  some  return  to  Heaven  at  six  years  and  some  at  sixty. 
Time — the  life  span — is  nothing  to  God.  Tor  a  thousand 
years  in  Thy  sight  are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past'.  .  ." 

Mr.  Smith  did  not  seem  to  be  hearing.  Was  he  wonder- 
ing not  why  his  daughters  had  been  called  at  so  early  an  age 
but  why  they  had  been  made  to  suffer  so  dreadfully  ?  It  was 
a  question  that  disturbed  the  old  priest  himself.  But  he  knew 
the  Catholic  answer;  and  all  but  automatically  he  gave  it: 

"It  is  difficult  to  understand  these  things.  In  our  mortal 
weakness  we  ask,  How  can  God,  if  there  is  a  God  in  Heaven, 
permit  them?  How  can  He  stand  by  and  allow  tragedy  to 
take  place — above  all,  the  suffering  of  little  ones — and  not 
interfere?  But  if  we  ask  ourselves  this,  my  son,  if  we  ques- 
tion, or  doubt,  then  we  have  turned  our  backs  against  His 
All-Knowing  Wisdom.  He  sees  what  happens,  and  feels  it 
deeply.  There  is  not  a  sparrow  falls,  a  child  suffers,  a  man 
errs,  but  God  takes  note.  But  the  responsibility  is  man's,  not 
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God's.  Our  Lord  created  man  in  His  Own  Image  and  sent 
him  to  earth  with  His  blessing,  to  be  a  creature  of  free  will, 
to  do  as  he  pleases.  But  the  imagination  of  man's  heart  is 
evil  from  his  youth;  and  when  men  run  amuck  and  commit 
evil,  even  though  innocent  children  are  made  to  suffer,  we 
must  not  hold  God  to  account.  The  blame  is  man's.  It  is  our 
sin.  And  we  pray  that  the  Lord  in  His  greatness  will  forgive 
us  our  miserable,  miserable  sins.  To  question  Him  is  sin 
itself.  'Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?'.  .  ." 
He  knelt  on  the  carpet.  "Let  us  pray.  .  .  ." 

"Father!  .  .  ." 

"Yes?" 

"You've  got  to  help  me,  Father.  I  need  help." 

"We  all  do,  my  son.  .  .  ." 

"I  mean  my  wife.  This  will  kill  my  wife." 

"The  Lord  watches  over  her,  too.  He  will  help  her." 

"But  Father.  Please.  Will  you  get  in  touch  at  once  with 
the  superintendent  at  Dark  Pines.  I'll  have  to  go  up  there. 
I'll  go  up  after  the  funeral.  I'll  have  to  tell  her.  I'll  tell  her 
that  the  children  were  killed — run  over  by  a  car.  But  till 
then  they've  got  to  keep  her  from  seeing  the  papers.  They've 
got  to  keep  all  papers  out  of  her  room.  Dark  Pines  Sana- 
torium, Liberty,  New  York.  Ask  for  Mr.  Scofield."  He  got 
up  and  pulled  open  the  table  drawer.  "I'll  write  it  down." 

"Yes,  my  son.  Now  let  us  pray.  .  .  ." 


thirty-five 

Wayne  Kendrick  stepped  out  of  the  shower  and  dried  him- 
self. He  put  on  clean  white  shorts  and  looked  at  the  profile 
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of  his  figure  in  the  full-length  mirror.  The  shorts  were  just 
long  enough;  in  other  words,  not  short. 

He  had  no  use  for  those  abbreviated  close-fitting  gar- 
ments, so-called,  that  you  saw  in  the  ads,  little  more  than 
jock-straps — the  Scandals  and  Jockeys  and  what-have-you. 
Why  didn't  men  realize  that  your  sex  appeal  stood  out  a 
lot  more  if  your  shorts  were  fuller  and  longer,  cut,  like  his, 
to  the  British  length  ?  The  more  concealment,  the  more  there 
might  be  to  conceal. 

He  liked  not  wearing  an  undershirt,  liked  the  way  he 
knew  he  looked  without  one.  It  made  his  chest  seem  broader, 
his  biceps  thicker,  and  his  waist  slenderer.  But  that  convex 
bulge  just  below  the  waistline — that  was  not  so  good.  He 
pulled  up  his  chest  and  drew  in  his  stomach,  and  the  shorts 
slipped  down  a  couple  of  inches,  exposing  the  beginning  of 
the  hair  that  ran  in  a  straight  line  down  from  his  navel. 

Once,  watching  him  dress  (and  it  was  a  wonderful  mo- 
ment, always;  he  loved  the  way  they  watched  him,  usually 
in  silence,  as  he  casually  got  back  into  his  clothes  with  all 
the  nonchalance  that  men  usually  show  only  when  they're 
alone),  Gert  Blanchard  had  said,  dreamily,  "My  but  you've 
got  hairy  legs,"  and  he  had  answered,  pretending  annoyance, 
"They're  not  any  hairier  than  any  other  man's."  And  they 
weren't.  But  that  was  beside  the  point.  What  she  had  said 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  hair  on  his  legs  at  all.  He  knew 
what  she  was  really  saying,  and  he  was  not  displeased.  In 
effect,  she  was  speaking  of  his  whole  physique :  she  had  told 
him  that  she  loved  him. 

He  returned  to  look  at  his  figure  from  the  other  side.  It 
was  by  no  means  a  bay  window  yet,  but  perhaps  he'd  better 
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begin  going  around  to  the  Massage  Salon  again,  seriously. 
Good  thing  he  wore  double-breasted  suits,  he  thought.  You 
could  get  away  with  it  for  quite  awhile  if  you  wore  a  double- 
breasted  suit. 

From  below,  he  heard  the  snappish  squabbling  of  his 
kids,  with  the  rising  note  of  Natalie's  doleful  futile  efforts 
at  discipline.  Thank  the  lord  he'd  be  out  of  the  house  in 
another  half  hour  and  not  have  to  listen  to  it. 

He  began  to  shave.  He  examined  his  temples  carefully 
and  noted  with  satisfaction  that  they  were  just  gray  enough. 

Few  people  knew  that  his  hair  was  really  gray.  When 
he  had  it  taken  care  of,  he  always  insisted  that  the  temples 
be  left  as  they  were.  Once,  in  a  try  at  changing  to  blond,  the 
whole  thing  had  come  out  a  kind  of  pink,  almost  orchid, 
so  that  he  was  obliged  to  stay  home  a  couple  of  days  till  he 
could  get  another  appointment.  The  effect  had  been  exactly 
the  opposite  of  what  he  had  intended :  he  was  no  auntie  for 
God's  sake.  Then  he  had  gone  back  to  dark  hair,  with  just 
enough  gray  at  the  sides  to  give  him  that  vman-of-distinction 
look. 

He  thought  of  Mrs.  French.  Fancy  a  thing  like  that 
happening  to  her,  of  all  people;  he  would  never  have  sus- 
pected it.  He'd  certainly  been  overlooking  a  possibility. 

He  wondered  why  he  had  never  noticed  her  much.  She 
wasn't  at  all  bad,  really;  not  bad  at  all.  Last  night  she  had 
looked  quite  something.  Quite  different  from  the  quiet 
woman  he  had  never  paid  any  attention  to  when  they  met 
infrequently  at  the  Club  or  in  High  Bank.  He  would  look 
for  her  at  the  station  this  morning. 

In  any  case,  he'd  call  her  up  around  noon.  From  the 
studio. 
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Dressed,  he  went  down  and  ate  his  breakfast  alone  in 
the  dining  room,  while  the  kids  finished  in  the  kitchen. 

He  went  to  the  garage,  got  out  the  roadster,  and  drove 
to  High  Bank.  He  saw  neither  Mrs.  French  nor  her  husband. 
Perhaps  they  were  having  more  to  do  with  the  police  this 
morning. 

On  the  way  in  to  Grand  Central,  he  studied  the  legs  of 
a  young  woman  in  the  seat  opposite  and  decided  that  it 
would  be  just  about  three  days.  Today  was  Tuesday.  By  Fri- 
day at  the  latest,  he'd  be  well  away  with  Fan  French. 


thirty-six 

It  was  some  minutes  before  he  got  really  awake.  He  seemed 
to  have  a  long  struggle  with  a  kind  of  lethargy,  a  pulling- 
back  into  oblivion,  before  he  could  say  that  he  was  fully 
conscious.  Usually  he  was  alert  and  ready  for  the  day  the 
moment  he  opened  his  eyes.  It  was  the  Seconal,  on  top  of 
the  drink. 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  It  said  4:55.  A  glance  at  the 
open  window  told  him  it  was  no  4:55  either  a.m.  or  p.m.  It 
was  bright  morning  with  the  sun  streaming  in.  Last  night 
he  had  forgotten  to  wind  his  watch. 

He  did  not  find  out  what  time  it  was  till  he  got  up  and 
stumbled  through  to  the  kitchen.  The  kitchen  clock  said 
10:15. 

He  hadn't  slept  this  late  in  years.  So  far  as  he  remem- 
bered, he  had  never  turned  up  at  the  office  later  than  nine- 
thirty.  He  moved  about  the  kitchen,  trying  to  find  the  things 
for  coffee.  He  should  have  asked  Ida  to  make  coffee  before 
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she  left  last  night;  then  he  would  only  have  had  to  warm  it 
up.  And  incidentally,  where  was  she  this  morning,  not  to 
mention  Mrs.  Allbright?  Was  Ruth  in  the  habit  of  letting 
them  come  to  work  this  late? 

He  pried  at  the  lid  of  a  round  coffee  tin  which  he  found 
on  the  back  of  the  stove.  The  lid  stuck  for  a  second,  then  came 
off  with  a  jerk.  Something  inside  slopped  over  on  his  fingers. 
It  was  cooking  fat. 

He  moved  away  from  the  stove,  holding  his  left  hand  in 
the  air.  He  looked  for  something  to  wipe  it  on,  then  found  a 
dish  towel.  Ida  and  the  cook  would  be  sore  as  hell,  but  it 
served  them  right  for  keeping  cooking  fat  in  a  coffee  tin,  on 
the  stove  at  that. 

Then  he  recalled  that  they  wouldn't  be  in  today,  or  for 
several  days.  If  he  made  breakfast,  the  stuff  would  only  pile 
up  in  the  sink;  besides,  it  was  too  much  trouble.  He  de- 
cided to  dress  and  go  out  to  the  cafeteria  on  23rd. 

Coming  back  through  the  hall,  he  was  acutely  aware 
of  the  emptiness  of  the  apartment.  He  paused  outside  Mary's 
room.  The  door  was  closed.  It  would  only  make  his  loneli- 
ness worse  if  he  went  in,  and  why  would  he  want  to  do  that  ? 
Even  as  he  asked  himself  the  question,  he  opened  the  door. 

He  looked  at  the  crib.  It  was  one  of  those  large  cribs, 
the  sides  of  which  let  down  to  the  floor  when  the  child  is  no 
longer  a  baby,  but  Mary  was  already  beginning  to  outgrow  it. 
It  was  time  she  had  a  proper  bed. 

On  the  headboard  of  the  crib  some  whimsical  artist  had 
stencilled  a  boy  teddy-bear  and  a  girl  teddy-bear  embracing 
each  other  in  pastel  colors.  He  recalled  the  time  he  and  Ruth 
had  shopped  for  it.  They  had  turned  down  crib  after  crib 
because  of  these  sickening  designs.  Unable  to  find  a  plain 
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one,  they  had  finally  settled  on  this  one,  first  because  the 
stencil  defaced  only  one  of  the  endboards  instead  of  the  usual 
two,  and  second  because  they  could  switch  the  ends  in  such 
a  way  that  the  foot-board  was  plain  and  Mary  would  not 
have  to  look  at  the  teddy-bears.  But  one  day,  lying  on  her 
stomach,  she  discovered  them  above  her  head  and  was  en- 
tranced. She  loved  them — just  as  she  loved  her  little  pink 
radio  with  the  Seven  Dwarfs  playing  around  the  dials.  He 
switched  on  the  button  and  walked  over  to  the  window. 

He  stood  looking  down  at  the  park.  The  revolting  taste 
of  your  children  was  something  that  you  just  tried  not  to 
mind.  Several  maids  and  kids  had  already  entered  the  park 
and  their  day  had  begun.  The  children  roller-skated  or  chased 
one  another  along  the  paths  and  the  maids  sat  on  the  benches 
gossiping.  Behind  him  the  voice  said: 

".  .  .  Kingsley,  New  York.  Shortly  after  midnight  last 
night,  after  dragging  the  waters  of  Bendixon  Dam  for  more 
than  an  hour,  the  State  police  announced  the  recovery  of  the 
bodies  of  Mary  Frances,  six,  and  Virginia  Helen,  eight, 
daughters  of  Aylmer  Smith  of  Richmond  Falls.  The  children 
had  been  missing  since  early  yesterday.  Last  evening,  the 
police  apprehended  their  abductor  and  slayer,  Aaron  Adams, 
sixteen,  who  immediately  confessed.  He  is  the  son  of 
Gerald  Adams,  widower,  unemployed,  of  Tanglewood  Road, 
between  Richmond  Falls  and  Kingsley.  Young  Adams  read- 
ily related  how  he  had  molested  and  then  strangled  the  chil- 
dren shortly  after  picking  them  up,  in  a  stolen  Chrysler  of 
the  Town-and-Country  type,  on  their  way  to  school.  After 
the  double  murder  he  drove  around  Westchester  roads 
with  the  bodies  in  the  back  seat  for  several  hours.  About  three- 
thirty  in  the  afternoon,  he  stopped  the  car  on  the  bridge  over 
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Bendixon  Dam  and  threw  the  bodies  into  the  water.  He  had 
no  previous  police  record,  and  seemed  unaware  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  crime.  The  stolen  car,  a  maroon  station-wagon, 
belonged.  .  .  ." 

Jim  Harron  had  turned  from  the  window  as  the  an- 
nouncement began.  Now  he  switched  off  the  dial  and  went 
back  to  his  bedroom.  It  took  him  a  long  time  to  dress.  He 
couldn't  face  the  ordeal  of  shaving,  having  to  stand  there  and 
look  at  himself  in  the  glass  when  he  was  feeling  so  rotten. 
After  a  small  search  he  found  his  hat;  it  had  been  on  the  hall 
table  all  along,  in  plain  sight.  As  he  went  down  in  the  ele- 
vator, he  thought,  Okay;  I've  heard  the  news  and  I  saw  the 
murderer  myself,  and  that  ought  to  be  just  about  all,  just 
about  enough.  But  why  did  it  happen  ?  How  ?  Why  ?  Right 
now,  nothing  seemed  more  important  to  him  than  to  sit  down 
with  the  story  and  try  to  get  the  whole  thing  from  the  be- 
ginning, try  to  understand.  .  .  . 
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".  .  .  I  knew,  I  knew  just  as  sure  as  you're  alive,  that  that 
fiendish  young  man  was  up  to  no  good  when  he  picked  up 
those  poor  little  girls.  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes.  And  any- 
body with  any  eyes  in  their  head  would  know  in  a  flash  that 
any  dirty  filthy  young  man  like  that  would  not  be  driving 
such  an  expensive  fine  car  unless  he  stole  it.  He's  a  devil  and 
fiend  straight  out  of  Hell— if  you'll  excuse  me,  gentlemen— 
and  I  wanted  to  rush  out  into  the  road  and  tell  those  dear 
little  innocent  children  Don't  get  into  that  car,  don't!  I  knew 
from  the  very  beginning,  the  very  second  I  laid  eyes  on  him 
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when  he  stopped  the  car,  that  something  horrid  like  this  was 
going  to  happen.  .  .  ." 

George  Gundersen  exchanged  a  look  with  Sam  Goff, 
the  photographer.  He  thought,  Christ  almighty,  I  certainly 
could  have  saved  myself  a  lot  of  trouble.  I  could  have  written 
every  word  of  this,  syllable  for  syllable,  without  having 
bothered  to  call  on  the  old  woman  at  all.  But  then  there  was 
Sam  and  the  pictures.  He  raised  his  head  and  said  politely, 
"Why  didn't  you,  Mrs.  Irish  ?" 

"Why  didn't  I  what?" 

"I  mean  if  you  knew  that,  why  didn't  you  stop  them?" 

"Stop  them  ?  My  dear  young  man,  it  was  all  over  quick 
as  a  flash,  quicker  than  you  could  say — well — and  besides." 
She  dropped  her  eyes.  "You  boys  wouldn't  understand,  prob- 
ably, but  it's  different  with  a  woman  when  there's  a  fiend  like 
that  around.  I  was  just  as  scared  as  I  could  be.  I'm  still  so 
nervous  I  don't  dare  look  behind  me,  hardly.  All  day  yester- 
day I  didn't  hardly  dare  leave  the  house.  .  .  ." 

Gundersen's  attention  wandered  to  a  large  oval  photo- 
graph of  the  late  Mr.  Irish,  tinted,  under  convex  glass.  He 
was  a  stern  and  forbidding  gentleman,  and  doubtless  Mrs. 
Irish's  life  was  an  easier  one  without  him.  He  stood  up. 

"How  about  the  pictures,  Sam." 

"I  thought  out  on  the  porch." 

"That's  fine.  Now  if  you'll  just  step  outdoors  with  us, 
Mrs.  Irish  .  .  ." 

"Oh  dear.  .  .  .  Tell  me,  is  my  hair  all  right?" 

"Your  hair's  fine." 

"Wait  a  minute,  let  me  just  go  and  run  a  comb  through 
it " 
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"It's  really  much  better  as  it  is,  Mrs.  Irish.  I  mean  it's  all 
right.  Very  natural." 

"Of  course  if  I'd  ever  thought.  But  then  I  never  drempt 
you'd  be  wanting  a  picture  of  me.  I'm  nobody  important." 

"You  are  now,  Mrs.  Irish." 

She  smiled  slyly  at  him  and  dropped  her  eyes  again,  as 
much  as  to  say,  Flatterer. 

As  they  followed  her  through  the  door,  she  said,  "Oh 
dear,  I  almost  wish  you'd  wait  until  tomorrow.  My  married 
daughter  Dolly  is  coming  tonight.  From  Boston.  She  tele- 
phoned only  an  hour  ago.  Then  you  could  take  the  both  of 
us." 

"Is  she  coming  because  you're  afraid  to  stay  alone?" 

"Oh  dear  no.  She  read  it  in  the  papers  and  telephoned 
me  right  away.  Long-distance.  She  said  she'd  get  the  ten 
o'clock  train  so  I  suppose  she's  on  her  way  now.  She  just 
wanted  to  come  because — well,  she  knew  the  Smith  children, 
of  course,  and — well,  she's — I  mean  like  everybody  else  she's 
naturally  excited,  so — " 

"Of  course." 

"Her  husband  is  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Pleez-ing  Food 
Store  in  Roxbury.  He's  in  charge  of  meat.  A  very  fine  man. 
Mr.  A.  P.  Hartle." 

"Now  show  us  just  where  you  were  sitting." 

Mrs.  Irish  sat  on  the  top  step  and  drew  her  skirts  mod- 
estly around  her  knees.  The  two  men  stepped  down  to  the 
lawn  and  turned  around,  about  ten  feet  away,  facing  her. 

"Perhaps  a  little  smile,  Mrs.  Irish?" 

She  beamed. 

"That's  just  fine,  Mrs.  Irish.  Thank  you."  Sam  Goff 
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turned  to  Gundersen.  "How  about  an  action  picture, 
George?" 

"What  have  you  got  in  mind?" 

"Oh,  something  like  down  there  at  the  mail  box.  It's 
right  on  the  road,  so  we  could  say  that's  where  the  murder 
car  stopped." 

"Good  idea.  Now  if  you'll  just  come  down  here,  Mrs. 
Irish,  we'll  take  a  picture  of  you  opening  your  mail  box." 

She  sprang  up  and  came  down.  "Oh  but  I  almost  never 
get  any  mail,  so  how — " 

"You  will  now,  Mrs.  Irish."  He  wondered  if  she  could 
take  a  little  kidding.  "Maybe  you'll  even  get  a  proposal." 

"Oh  stop!..." 
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Jim  Harron  sat  at  the  white  plastic  table  with  a  cup  of  coffee 
before  him  and  a  plate  of  scrambled  eggs  and  toast.  He  sipped 
the  coffee  and  tried  to  eat  the  toast,  but  the  eggs  were  beyond 
him.  His  stomach  went  cold  at  the  thought  of  eggs. 

The  Daily  News  lay  beside  his  plate,  but  he  had  not 
read  it. 

A  small  group  of  taxi  drivers  at  the  next  table  were 
arguing  among  themselves.  Now  and  again  a  phrase  or  two 
came  through  to  him.  ".  .  .  Would  take  about  two  minutes 
to  settle  him  if  I  was  there.  Only  wish  I  had  the  chanct.  .  .  ." 
".  .  .  Just  a  stupe.  Slap-happy,  that's  all.  No  more  criminal 
than  you  or  I.  .  .  ."  ".  .  .  When  you  got  kids  of  your  own. 
I  just  been  sick,  like,  all  morning.  .  .  ." 

He  picked  up  the  paper,  but  he  could  not  open  it.  He 
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knew,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  that  he  could  not  read 
through  the  story.  The  most  he  could  do  was  look  at  the  full- 
page  photograph  on  the  front.  It  showed  the  young  man  he 
had  seen  yesterday  in  the  mechanic's  jumper  standing  be- 
tween two  portly,  proud,  and  stern-looking  men,  one  in  the 
uniform  of  the  State  Police,  the  other  in  a  dark  suit  with  a 
badge  above  the  left  pocket,  holding  a  cigar.  The  boy's  stance 
seemed  relaxed  yet  timid;  his  hands  were  folded  just  below 
his  belt,  the  fingers  and  the  thumbs  idly  intertwined ;  the  ex- 
pression on  his  open  clear-eyed  face  was  serious  but  com- 
posed; his  eyebrows  were  raised  slightly,  attentive  and  polite; 
he  looked  as  if  he  were  being  called  down  by  the  principal  for 
skipping  school.  The  caption  read: 

the  slayer.  Aaron  Adams,  16,  who  has  just  confessed  the 
rape,  mutilation  and  murder  of  two  Richmond  Falls, 
N.Y.,  sisters,  enters  Richmond  Falls  Police  Station  last 
night,  flanked  by  State  Trooper  David  Snitowski  (left) 
and  Lemuel  Stroup,  Chief  of  Richmond  police.  Adams 
admitted  he  kidnaped  Mary  Frances  Smith,  6,  and  her 
sister  Virginia  Helen,  8,  near  their  home,  raped,  mutilated 
and  strangled  both  girls;  then  drove  around  Westchester 
back  roads  most  of  yesterday.  Discovering  after  6  hours 
that  Mary  Frances  was  still  alive,  he  placed  her  head  in 
the  road  and  crushed  her  skull  beneath  the  wheels  of  his 
stolen  car;  then  threw  both  bodies  in  Bendixon  Dam. 

He  read  through  the  long  caption  again,  but  now  and 
then  he  jerked  his  head  upward,  annoyed,  at  the  sound  of  a 
loud  dang  up  front.  It  was  the  bell  which  rang  as  customers 
entered  the  cafeteria  and  pulled  their  tickets  from  the  slot 
machine  next  to  the  cashier. 
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He  got  up,  lifted  his  hat  from  the  rack,  put  the  paper 
under  his  arm,  and  went  forward  to  pay  his  check. 

In  the  street,  he  heard  a  newsboy  shouting,  "Zs;rtra! 
Extral" 

It  was  the  first  extra  he'd  heard  called  in  several  years. 
Extras  were  one  of  those  things  that  had  gone  out  as  radio 
came  in.  Now  the  boy  hollered: 

"Zi^tra!  Kidnaper-killer  gives  confession!  Read  all  about 
how  he  killed  two  little  girls!  .  .  ." 

Jim  Harron  paused.  He  looked  about,  almosLas  if  to  see 
if  there  was  anyone  he  knew.  He  had  a  strange  feeling,  if 
someone  should  see  me — 

He  went  on.  His  squeamishness  was  not  caused  by  the 
thought  of  the  story's  contents.  He  only  did  not  want,  for 
some  reason,  to  be  seen  buying  the  paper. 

He  would  read  the  story  later.  When  he  got  to  the  office, 
he  could  ask  Miss  Murphy  to  run  down  to  42nd  and  buy  him 
one  of  the  later  editions. 
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As  Bart  Pendleton  moved  about  his  damp  basement  room, 
his  senses,  fatigued  though  he  was,  seemed  abnormally  alert. 
Seemed?  Nay,  madam;  I  know  not  'seems.'  The  thick  pipe 
that  ran  across  the  ceiling  sweated  gently  like  a  hot  refined 
whore  and  now  and  again  dropped  a  large  splashing  drop  on 
the  bare  linoleum.  The  cracked  plaster  walls  displayed  their 
brilliant  abstracts,  more  subtle  than  Feininger  or  Rice-Pereria; 
the  geometrical  arrangement  of  the  inadequate  radiator  pipes 
was  like  a  good  Mondrian,  if  even  the  best  could  be  called 
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good.  His  room  was  below  the  sidewalk  level,  next  to  the 
huge  furnace  that  heated  the  apartments  above;  he  was  never 
able  to  tell  what  the  weather  was  like  till  he  went  out.  But 
with  a  kind  of  sixth  or  seventh  sense  he  could  feel  that  the 
day  was  a  clear  one,  with  a  blazing  Vedovelli  sun. 

Scornfully  he  reflected  on  what  errand  called  him  forth 
this  morning,  the  same  errand  which  had  been  sending  him 
out  for  the  past  week.  He  was  going  to  get  the  morning  pa- 
pers to  look  for  a  job.  Some  time  ago  he  had  refused  his 
father's  weekly  check  and  thus  his  dollars  were  getting  low. 
But  he  knew  that  whatever  job  he  might  find  would  be  be- 
neath his  intellect — just  as,  after  trying  a  week  at  Columbia 
summer  school,  he  had  renounced  college  and  the  whole  idea 
of  formal  education  forever,  to  the  dismay  of  his  horrible 
mother  and  the  stupid  professors.  But  they  had  nothing  to 
teach  him,  nothing  at  all  that  he  didn't  know. 

During  the  middle  of  the  night  he  had  finally  settled 
on  the  title  for  his  book,  and  the  excitement  had  kept  him  up 
till  dawn.  It  was  to  be  called  Ducdame.  When  at  five-thirty 
he  had  read  over  what  he  had  written  thus  far,  tears  came  to 
his  eyes  for  the  purity,  depth,  and  scathing  humor  of  its  bril- 
liant form  no  less  than  its  prose.  Jean-Paul  Sartre  was  a 
mountebank  and  Existentialism  a  very  toy  by  contrast  to 
what  would  be  founded  in  Ducdame.  The  ultimate  sardonic 
irony  of  the  work  lay  in  its  title,  which  any  idiot  but  his 
parents  would  know  was  derived  from  As  You  ~Li\e  It: 
"  Tis  a  Greek  invocation,  to  call  fools  into  a  circle." 

It  was  eleven  when  he  went  out  through  the  furnace 
room,  bent  down  his  head  at  the  low  exit  from  the  basement, 
and  ascended  the  iron  steps  to  the  daylight  of  118th  Street. 
Though  the  air  was  chill,  he  could  yet  feel  the  warmth  of 
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the  sun.  He  turned  west  on  the  first  lap  of  his  walk  to  the 
newsstand  at  the  subway  entrance  at  116th  and  Broadway. 

He  looked  into  the  faces  of  the  few  passersby.  They  were 
revealed  to  his  searching  eyes  not  as  they  appeared  but  as  they 
were;  their  inmost  arid  souls  were  laid  bare  to  him,  though 
they  themselves  did  not  suspect  that  they  were  any  different 
from  what  they  seemed,  nor,  of  course,  that  he  detected  their 
secrets.  That  child  coming  toward  him  now — she  was  an  in- 
fantile Goneril  masquerading  as  Miranda.  Then  he  recog- 
nized her  as  his  janitor's  six-year-old  daughter  Carmen.  Hor- 
rible revolting  brat;  scourge  of  his  existence!  As  she  ap- 
proached he  fixed  her  with  a  hypnotic  glare,  to  stay  her  good- 
morning  greeting;  but  she  said  it  just  the  same.  "Hello,  Mr. 
Pendleton!"  Shuddering,  he  passed  her  by  in  silence  and 
started  across  the  campus  of  Columbia. 

If  the  avant-garde  critics  had  been  carried  away  by  Kafka, 
Kierkegaard  and  Camus,  what  would  they  not  think  of 
Ducdame}  Bart  Pendleton  knew  only  too  well  what  judg- 
ment they  would  pronounce,  if  indeed  he  was  able  to  get  it 
published  at  all.  Those  anti-human  minds  would  label  it 
anti-intellectual  and  reactionary.  Learning  from  the  jacket 
copy  that  its  author  was  the  sixteen-year-old  son  of  a  rich  mid- 
dle-class family  in  Oswego,  the  critics  of  the  day  (not  so  those 
of  fifty  years  hence)  would,  to  a  man,  dismiss  Ducdame  as 
the  posturings  of  a  self-deluded  adolescent  from  upstate  New 
York.  Bart  was  against  him;  Hobart,  of  which  it  was  a  con- 
traction, was  even  more  so;  Pendleton  and  Oswego  itself 
stood  fatally  in  his  way.  He  despised  his  senile  father  for  hav- 
ing sired  him  in  such  an  atmosphere  and  for  boasting  of  him 
as  a  prodigy;  he  loathed  his  aging  mother  with  an  active, 
passionate,  if  frustrated  hate.  Had  he  been  born  a  Czech  or 
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a  Pole  or  a  Persian,  Ducdame  would  be  hailed  for  the  brilliant 
work  it  was,  a  bold  step  forward  in  the  long  history  of  the 
novel,  comparable  only  to  the  advancements  made  by  H.  }. 
and  J.  }.,  though  of  course  he  would  have  to  finish  it  first. 

The  lush  all-enveloping  figure  of  Alma  Mater  on  the 
library  steps  filled  him,  as  always,  with  abhorrence.  Instantly 
he  was  transported  back  to  the  enormous  front  bedroom  up- 
stairs on  Blankfort  Street  with  its  ottomans  and  candy  and 
Paisley  shawls.  It  was  as  if  he  could  hear  the  liquid  low 
musical  voice  that  implored  him  not  to  do  this  or  do  that  in 
tones  more  properly  suited  to  discussing  the  weather,  feel  the 
softness  of  the  sickening  ample  bosom  and  the  flabbiness  of 
the  heavy,  fatty,  always-caressing  arms,  smell  the  warm 
stifling  matronly  womanly  smell  of  that  matronly  womanly 
ghoul.  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind. 

He  belonged  to  those  aging  parents,  and  did  not  belong. 
Let  them  deny  him  now,  let  them  revile  him,  let  them  cut 
him  off;  out  of  a  kind  of  revenge  if  nothing  more,  he  would 
yet  make  the  name  Pendleton  resound  throughout  the  coun- 
try. And  then,  finally,  when  they  implored  him  to  return 
home  in  triumph,  he  would  cut  them  off. 

Arrived  at  the  subway  stand,  he  bought  the  Times  and 
the  Herald  Tribune;  when  he  saw  the  headlines,  he  bought 
the  tabloids  as  well.  The  Daily  News  said : 

KIDNAPER,    1 6, 

TELLS    HOW    HE 

SLEW   2   GIRLS 

It  was  the  exalted,  the  ultimate  passion;  the  one  reality. 
Small  wonder  that  the  ancient  drama  of  the  Greeks  had  ex- 
plored the  ecstasy  of  murder  with  an  elevation  and  vitality 
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that  survived  to  this  day  and  would  continue  to  survive  for 
another  two  thousand  years.  It  was  not  for  nothing,  he 
thought,  that  the  deepest  secrets  at  the  base  of  tragic  art  were 
homosexuality,  incest,  and  murder.  The  eternal  mystery  of 
Hamlet  would  always  be  that  it  encompassed  all  three. 

He  looked  forward  to  a  feast  when  he  got  home,  par- 
ticularly from  the  Daily  News.  He  admired  the  tabloids  for 
the  graphic  brilliant  medium  they  were.  Just  as  the  illustra- 
tions of  the  elegant  figures  on  painted  glass  outside  the  dress 
shops  and  dance  emporiums  along  14th  Street  or  the  Bowery 
were  an  expression  of  the  purest  art  to  be  found  in  America 
today,  undefiled  by  tradition,  sophistication,  or  style  (like  the 
melancholy  girls  who  all  day  long  modeled  muskrat-mink 
in  artistic  poses  across  the  upstairs  windows  of  Globe-Brenner, 
gawped  at  by  the  crowd  on  the  sidewalks  below),  so  the 
tabloids  represented  the  purest  literature  of  the  times,  the 
most  direct,  most  modern,  most  immediate.  And  when  there 
was  murder  to  report,  Bart  Pendleton  knew  how  brilliantly 
they  could  fulfill  themselves. 

Walking  back,  his  eye  was  caught  by  streaks  of  skywrit- 
ing high  overhead  in  the  east.  With  the  papers  under  his  arm 
he  stood  transfixed  in  the  street  and  gazed  aloft. 

He  watched  one  of  the  letters  taking  shape  now,  the  let- 
ter O.  At  first  it  was  incredibly  fine  and  neat,  as  if  it  had  been 
fashioned  from  a  single  hair-like  antenna  of  the  finest  feather; 
then  it  gradually  changed  till,  swollen  and  gross,  it  resembled 
the  brisance  of  some  violent  explosion,  the  gigantic  smoke- 
ring  of  the  atom  bomb — or,  still  more,  the  round  slowly- 
spreading  wake  of  a  bomb  that  had  been  dropped  from  a  great 
height  into  the  sea.  The  jumbled  distorted  sign  floated  off  and 
the  whole  thing  started  over. 
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He  watched  the  line  of  the  letter  /  abruptly  appear,  like 
a  sudden  rip  in  the  floor  of  heaven,  or  some  mystic  tracing 
on  the  waters  of  the  sea,  worked  (and  seen  only)  by  Jehovah 
Himself.  And  suddenly  he  experienced  a  kind  of  exalted 
hallucination,  a  grand  and  poetic  prophecy  that  sky  and 
earth  had  changed  places.  His  point  of  vision  was  from  up 
there,  while  all  that  had  been  above  was  swung  mightily  be- 
low. He  was  flung  upward  into  the  very  zenith;  he  peered 
fearfully  down  through  the  gap.  And  as  from  the  sidewalk  he 
fixed  his  gaze  on  the  white  streak  of  smoke,  it  became  by 
some  brilliant  derangement  of  God  the  long  thin  wake  of  a 
steamer  on  Long  Island  Sound  or  his  own  Ontario;  just  as,  if 
seen  from  that  plane,  the  steamer's  wake  might  seem  a  ter- 
rifying split  in  the  sky's  ceiling,  accompanied  by  the  deafen- 
ing unheard  crack  of  doom.  It  was  as  if  the  whole  compass 
of  the  universe  which  his  eye  embraced  had  been  reversed. 
The  world  was  upside  down. 


forty 


"Here  are  the  papers,  Mr.  Harron.  You  wanted  them  all?" 

"Thank  you  Miss  Murphy." 

"That's  quite  a  story,  isn't  it?" 

"What  story?" 

"The  murder  of  those  children.  All  the  way  in  on  the 
subway  this  morning,  I  heard  nothing  else." 

"Is  that  so.  Well." 

"I  suppose  it's  an  odd  thing  to  say,  Mr.  Harron,  but  I 
can't  help  feeling  sorry  for  the  kid." 

"The  girls?" 
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"Oh  no,  I  didn't  mean  them.  Of  course  that's  awful,  too, 
but  at  least  they're  dead.  Their  suffering's  over,  thank  heaven. 
I  meant  the  boy." 

"Yes,  I  see." 

"He  doesn't  seem  to  know  what  it's  all  about.  It's  even 
possible  that  he  couldn't — well,  couldn't  even  help  himself. 
Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Harron?" 

"Yes.  That's  true.  I'm  sure  you're  quite  right,  Miss  Mur- 
phy." He  pulled  open  one  of  the  drawers  of  the  desk  and 
looked  inside,  as  if  to  indicate  that  he  was  busy.  He  hoped  the 
discussion  was  over.  He  didn't  want  to  talk  about  it  with 
anyone. 

Miss  Murphy  went  back  to  her  desk  in  the  outer  room. 

He  called  out,  "Would  you  mind  closing  the  door?" 

"Not  at  all."  She  reappeared  in  the  doorway,  and  the 
door  was  shut  between  them. 

After  a  moment,  he  opened  the  Neu/s  to  page  2.  To  the 
right  of  the  story  was  a  single-column  picture  of  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  Aaron  Adams,  his  chin  resting  in  his  right 
hand,  his  mouth  smiling  faintly,  reflectively,  his  eyes  clear 
and  frank  as  they  gazed  at  Jim  Harron.  The  short  curly  hair 
and  the  tilt  of  the  childlike  head  gave  him  a  touching  inno- 
cence and  charm.  It  might  have  been  the  head  of  an  Athenian 
boy  by  Praxiteles. 

The  small  caption  read : 

A  trace  of  a  grin  crosses  the  face  of  Aaron  Adams,  con- 
fessed kidnaper-killer,  after  he  tells  police  of  the  murder. 

He  buzzed  Miss  Murphy. 

"Unless  it's  something  important,"  he  said,  "I  don't  wish 
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to  be  disturbed  for  awhile.  I  have  a  difficult  letter  I'm  trying 
to  do." 

"Can't  I  help  you,  Mr.  Harron?" 

"Thanks  but  I'd  rather  try  it  alone.  I'll  let  you  know 
when  I'm  free.  .  .  ." 

He  leaned  over  the  desk  and  spread  out  the  paper. 

.  .  .  Adams  told  several  stories  before  finally  settling 
down  to  a  complete  account.  He  dodged  and  denied,  grew 
alternately  silent  and  loquacious  but  finally  said  he  picked 
the  girls  up  in  a  stolen  Chrysler  station  wagon  near  their 
home  in  Richmond  Falls  yesterday  morning  and  drove 
through  the  town  to  the  north.  "Then  I  stopped  the  car 
and  tied  handkerchiefs  around  their  mouths,"  he  said.  "I 
told  them  I  was  only  pretending  and  they  pretended 
along  with  me  at  first.  Then  the  little  one  got  scared  and 
began  to  holler,  so  I  stuffed  the  handkerchief  in  her 
mouth  to  keep  her  from  screaming."  He  mutilated  them 
both  with  a  pair  of  hedge-clippers  and  raped  them.  Then 
he  tossed  Mary  Frances  out  of  the  car,  he  related,  adding 
that  he  believed  at  first  she  was  killed  in  the  fall.  Afraid 
she  would  be  found  too  soon,  he  put  her  back  in  the  car 
and  drove  back  through  Richmond  Falls.  .  .  . 


forty-one 

As  the  city  thronged  out  for  lunch,  papers  were  snapped  up 
by  stenographers,  executives,  clerks,  salesmen,  office  boys,  tele- 
phone operators,  factory  workers,  students.  Mothers  in  Park 
Avenue  triplexes  and  Grand  Street  tenements  felt  a  pang  of 
anxiety  for  their  children,  voiced  on  the  one  hand  in  cau- 
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tious  tones  of  over-solicitude,  on  the  other  in  loud  angry 
scolding.  Younger  people  read  the  story  with  a  sense  of  thrill 
and  fascination.  The  murder  had  made  its  first  effect  upon 
the  public. 

Rookies  scaled  a  building  on  West  79th  Street  as  part  of 
their  training  for  the  Fire  Department,  and  went  back  to 
their  papers  when  a  rest  was  called.  Women  under  driers 
avoided  one  another's  eyes  as  they  pored  over  the  story.  Sand- 
blasters  and  riveters  shouted  the  details  back  and  forth  above 
the  din  of  their  work.  Pugilists  training  in  dingy  upstairs 
gyms  along  Eighth  Avenue  punched  their  punching  bags  and 
each  other  with  a  grim  ferocity  unlike  their  usual  harmless 
pantomime.  Chin  in  hand,  an  analyst  on  East  81  st  gave  absent 
ear  to  a  woman  muttering  from  the  couch  and  thought,  All  of 
us  at  one  time  or  another  feel  the  murder  urge,  but  it's  the 
witless  moronic  Aaron  Adams  with  no  cause  whatever  who 
does  it. 

A  stone  had  been  dropped,  as  it  were,  in  an  obscure 
Westchester  pool,  and  its  ripples  had  spread  to  Poughkeepsie 
and  the  Battery  and  farther;  and  were  spreading  still. 

Dot  Gundersen,  loaded  down  with  bundles  from  the 
Super-Market,  stopped  on  the  corner  of  51st  and  Lexington 
to  buy  a  paper  before  returning  home.  Thoughtfully  she 
scanned  the  headlines,  then  tucked  the  paper  under  her  arm. 
Funny  that  George  hadn't  mentioned  it,  she  reflected;  cer- 
tainly it  must  have  been  why  he  had  been  called  in  at  the 
office  yesterday  and  again  so  early  this  morning.  She  moved 
away  from  the  newsstand,  her  brow  faintly  furrowed. 

Amanda  was  in  kindergarten.  The  Gundersens  had  man- 
aged to  get  a  scholarship  to  Walt  Whitman  and  felt  them- 
selves very  lucky.  Dot  loved  her  daughter's  name,  though 
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George  hadn't  liked  it  at  all  at  first.  Kiddingly  he  had  charged 
her  with  aping  the  Noel  Coward  of  Private  Lives,  which  was 
the  truth.  He  had  even  taught  the  child  to  answer  his  ques- 
tion "What  are  you  doing  here,  Amanda?"  with  "I'm  on  my 
honeymoon";  but  he  loved  the  name  by  now,  just  as  he  loved 
his  daughter.  "Are  you  enjoying  it?"  he  would  go  on,  and 
Amanda  had  learned  to  say,  "Teddibly." 

As  Dot  turned  in  at  the  entrance  to  their  apartment 
building,  she  realized  with  some  relief  that  her  worry  was 
natural,  momentary,  and  not  very  serious.  She  was  just  an- 
other mother  concerned  inevitably  about  the  safety  of  her 
daughter  when  the  papers  broke  a  story  of  this  kind.  She  felt 
no  threat  to  Amanda;  her  feeling  was  an  objective  regret, 
rather,  that  such  things  had  to  happen.  Bringing  a  child  into 
the  world  was  a  hazard  in  any  case;  bringing  them  up  was 
one  long  hazard  in  itself.  You  just  trusted  to  luck  that  it 
would  never  happen  to  your  child;  if  you  were  wise,  you  did 
not  think  about  it  too  much. 


forty-two 

After  reading  his  script  for  time,  Wayne  Kendrick  came  out 
of  Studio  9  on  the  seventeenth  floor  and  sauntered  across  the 
waiting  room  to  the  information  desk.  He  picked  up  the 
telephone. 

"Darling,  may  I?" 

"May  you.  Don't  you  do  pretty  much  what  you  please 
around  here,  Mister  Kendrick?" 

"I  hope."  He  dialed  zero.  "Honey,  would  you  get  me 
High  Bank  2-4338?" 
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The  operator  sang,  "Who's  caw-ling?" 

"Wayne  Kendrick,  dear." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Kendrick." 

The  telephone  was  attached  to  the  desk  by  a  long  cord, 
spiraling  tightly  like  the  precise  meticulous  curlicues  of  a 
child's  drawing.  Holding  the  hand-set  against  his  chest,  he 
strolled  about  the  room  purposely  oblivious  of  the  three  or 
four  people  waiting  along  the  leather  benches.  He  looked  at 
the  large  photographs  under  glass  of  Bill,  Joe,  Doug,  Ed, 
Red,  Ted,  and  himself,  and  wound  up  by  examining  his 
reflection  in  the  dark  glass  of  the  mail  chute  between  the 
elevators,  just  above  the  small  brass  sign  which  read  u.s.  mail: 
Collections  Schedule  Posted  in  Receiving  Box  on  Ground 
Floor.  Satisfied,  he  turned  around.  When  Mrs.  French's  voice 
came  on,  he  said,  looking  directly  at  and  through  a  young  man 
who  was  gazing  at  him  in  admiration: 

"What  are  you  up  to?" 

"Me?  Oh  nothing  special.  Right  at  the  moment  I  hap- 
pen to  be  patting  the  pillows  on  my  chaise." 

"Preparatory  to — lying  down,  perhaps  ?" 

"Well— yes " 

"A  ve-ry  pret-ty  picture." 

"Who  is  this?" 

"Curley." 

"Curley Kendric{?" 

"The  same.  You  know  that  old  Christmas  card  ?  There 
couldn't  be  two'?  Well  .  .  ." 

"How  very  funny.  I  was  just  this  minute  getting  ready 
to  tune  in  on  you." 

"Well!  I  didn't  know  you  were  a  fan  of  mine.  No  pun 
intended." 
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"Well  I  am.  I  always  have  been." 

"Always.  Oooh!"  For  the  benefit  of  the  onlookers,  he 
ducked  and  made  a  mock-pained  grimace,  as  if  he  had  been 
hit  over  the  head  with  a  heavy  padded  mallet  of  solid  ex- 
celsior. 

"Look,  I've  got  to  tune  in!" 

"Who  do  you  think's  doing  this  broadcast,  anyway? 
You  can't  tune  in  till  I'm  on  the  air.  I've  got  a — "  He  glanced 
at  the  clock  with  the  large  sweep  second-hand — "almost  a 
full  minute." 

"But  I  get  so  nervous.  Don't  you?" 

"Not  too.  Listen,  Mrs.  F.  I've  got  an  idea." 

"What." 

"A  I'm  off  tomorrow  and  B  are  you  doing  anything?  C 
are  you  free  for  lunch?  I  know  a  little  place  near  Fairfield. 
You  might  like  it.  Might  be  fun.  That's  D,  E,  and  F.  F  for 
fun.  Oh  and  for  Fan  and  French  too!  Now  I  call  that  a  very 
good  omen,  what  ?  But  to  go  back." 

"Why,  I'm  not  sure  yet.  I  don't  really  know  .  .  ." 

"Please,  Fan.  Please  be  free.  Please.  For  me." 

"Well,  maybe  I  can  manage  .  .  ." 

"Marvelous.  It's  a  date." 

"You  better  call  in  the  morning  to  make  sure.  I'm  really 
not  sure,  you  know.  And  also  to  tell  me  the  time." 

"I  will  that." 

"Would  you  pick  me  up?" 

"What  a  question.  Would  I." 

"I'll — hear  from  you  in  the  morning  then  .  .  ." 

"One  second.  I  just  want  to  say  one  more  thing  and  then 
I  must  tear." 

"Yes?" 
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"Would  you  be  interested  to  know  that  you've  made  me 
a  very  happy  man?" 


forty-three 

Just  before  five,  the  buzzer  rang. 

"Long-distance  call  for  you,  Mr.  Harron.  Will  you  take 
it?" 

"Where  from?" 

"Princeton." 

"Yes,  I'll  take  it." 

There  was  a  click  or  two  as  the  connection  was  com- 
pleted and  then  Ruth's  voice  said: 

"Jim?" 

"Hello!  How  are  you?" 

"Fine  thank  you.  Jim,  I  forgot  to  bring  Mary's  corduroy 
overalls  and  it's  cold  out  here.  Will  you  please  ask  Ida  to 
pack  up  a  couple  of  pairs  and  send  them  out  ?  I've  been  trying 
to  get  her  all  day  but  can't." 

"I  know." 

"Maybe  she's  not  coming  in  till  you  come  home  because 
she  knows  I'm  not  there.  Not  that  it  matters." 

"I  let  her  go." 

"You  did  ?  What  did  you  do  that  for  ?" 

"I  just  told  her  why  didn't  she  take  a  couple  of  days  oflf. 
Fact  is,  I  didn't  want  her  around.  /  don't  need  her." 

Ruth  could  be  heard  saying  in  an  undertone,  aside,  "Now 
never  mind,  Mary,  just  go  away  please,  I'm  trying  to  talk." 

"Is  Mary  all  right?" — and  he  was  surprised  at  the  note 
of  anxiety  in  his  voice. 
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"Of  course  she's  all  right.  She  only  wanted  me  to  read 
you  a  story  she's  written." 

"She's  written?" 

"Well  I  mean,  naturally  I  wrote  it  down  for  her  but  she 
made  it  up  herself." 

"Let  me  speak  to  her." 

"Mary,  here's  your  father." 

"Hello  Papa!" 

"Hello  Mary  dear.  How  are  you,  honey?" 

"Papa,  I  wrote  a  story!" 

"So  your  mother  told  me.  Well  isn't  that  just  wonderful." 

"It's  called  The  Frightening  Witch.'  " 

"Why  that  sounds  wonderful,  Mary." 

"Wait  a  minute,  Mama  will  read  it  to  you. — Mama,  will 
you  read  it  to  Papa  ?" 

Ruth's  voice  was  strained,  as  if  reluctant  to  talk  any 
further.  "I'd  better  send  it  to  you." 

"No,  let's  have  it  now.  I'd  like  to  hear  it." 

"Over  the  telephone  I'm  afraid  it  wouldn't  sound — " 

"But  Mary  said  you'd  read  it  to  me." 

"Very  well."  Her  voice  was  cold,  toneless.  "  'The  Fright- 
ening Witch.' " 

"She  told  me.  Go  on." 

"  'Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  witch  and  Halloween 
was  tomorrow.  The  witch  got  a  pumpkin  and  put  it  in  the 
window.  In  the  morning  the  witch  got  up  and  went  out  to 
the  spring  to  fetch  a  pail  of  water.  When  she  came  back  she 
looked  into  the  window  to  see  if  anything  was  stirring.  She 
saw  the  pumpkin  and  she  was  so  scared  that  she  fell  down 
dead.  Mary  Bruce  Harron.' " 
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Jim  Harron  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  he  said,  "Is 
that  really  her  own  story?" 

"I  wrote  it  down  exactly  as  she  told  it.  I  was  very  careful." 

"Tell  her  I  said  it  was  very  good.  Very  good  indeed.  But 
Ruth." 

"Yes?" 

"Why  The  Frightening  Witch'?" 

"Why  not?" 

"I  mean,  why  not  The  Frightened  Witch'?  Isn't  that 
what  she  means?" 

"Well,  that's  the  name  she  gave  it,  so — " 

"I  love  it.  Tell  Mary  I  simply  love  it,  won't  you." 

"You  will  send  those  corduroys?" 

"I'll  make  a  note  of  it.  But  doesn't  it  really  depend  on 
how  long — " 

"Please  don't  forget.  She  needs  them." 

"Okay " 

Involuntarily,  absently,  his  eyes  wandered  back  to  the 
paper. 

.  .  .  Aylmer  Smith,  father  of  the  murdered  girls,  arrived 
home  at  noon  to  prepare  dinner.  His  wife  is  a  tuberculosis 
patient  at  Dark  Pines  Sanatorium,  a  State  institution  at 
Liberty,  N.Y.  When  two  of  the  children  failed  to  return 
from  school  he  inquired  of  a  neighbor,  Mrs.  Adelaide 
Irish.  She  told  him  that  a  man  had  picked  up  his  daugh- 
ters and  driven  off  toward  Richmond  Falls.  By  last  mid- 
night, after  waiting  12  hours,  Smith  still  had  heard 
nothing  of  his  missing  children.  .  .  . 

It  was  getting  to  be  more  than  he  could  bear.  Yet  if  this 
was  so,  why  did  he  keep  on  reading  the  story  ?  All  he  had  to 
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do  was  put  the  paper  aside  and  forget  it.  But  he  could  not 
forget  it;  and  he  could  not  keep  from  reading  it,  either.  He 
was  shocked  to  discover  that  he  felt  no  sense  of  outrage  what- 
ever over  the  murderer;  only  over  the  murder.  It  held  him 
with  a  horrible  fascination  as  if  the  story  were  about  himself, 
almost  as  if  he  had  experienced  the  crime  in  a  double  sense. 
For  deeply  within,  Jim  Harron  began  to  recognize  in  himself 
an  identity  with  both  Aylmer  Smith  and  Aaron  Adams.  Was 
it  possible  to  suffer  bereavement  of  children  he  had  never 
known  ?  Was  it  possible  for  a  man  to  feel  guilty  of  a  crime 
he  did  not  commit? 

Rubbish — nonsense !  His  reason  knew  better.  He  had  to 
quit  this  kind  of  thinking — at  once ! — or  he  would  go  crazy. 
Thoroughly  angry  with  himself,  he  got  up.  He  turned  to- 
ward the  door.  Then  he  came  backhand  pressed  the  button 
on  his  desk. 

"Miss  Murphy,  will  you  get  me  Stuyvesant  6-4326.  .  .  ." 

Barbara's  voice  answered  sleepily: 

"Yes?" 

"It's  Jim." 

"I  know." 

"You  said  I  might  have  a  date  tonight." 

"Do  you  still  want  it?" 

"What  do  you  think  I'm  calling  you  for  ?" 

"I  wouldn't  know." 

"Oh,  cut  it  out,  Babs.  Don't  you  think  we've  had  enough 
of  this?" 
.  "I  have." 

"Where  would  you  like  to  go  for  dinner?" 

"Twenty-One." 

"I'll  pick  you  up  at  seven-thirty." 
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"Very  nice,  Jim.  Thank  you  very  much." 
"I  suppose  I'd  better  ask  these  things,  just  to  be  on  the 
safe  side." 

"What  things?" 

"Are  you  free  the  whole  evening,  or  just  for  dinner?" 

"The  whole  evening.  .  .  ." 


forty -four 

The  supper  trays  had  been  cleared  away  and  there  were  a 
good  three  hours  ahead  for  the  women  in  the  small  four-bed 
ward  before  lights-out  at  nine  o'clock. 

Mrs.  Ruby  Smith  lay  back  on  the  pillow  and  gazed  out 
at  the  Catskill  countryside.  It  was  almost  dark,  the  bleakest 
hour  of  the  twenty-four,  but  in  the  west  a  yellowish-white 
light  still  lingered  in  the  sky  as  if  to  make  one  final  decla- 
ration that  the  departing  day  had  been  a  beautiful  one. 

Mrs.  Smith  wished  that  the  nurse  would  come  and  crank 
down  her  bed — she  was  a  little  too  high  to  be  comfortable — 
but  she  knew  they  were  terribly  busy  at  this  time  and  she 
did  not  want  to  call  them.  She  glanced  at  her  sister  patients, 
Mrs.  Adler  in  the  bed  to  her  right,  and  Mrs.  Wales  and  Mrs. 
Balzano  in  the  beds  opposite.  She  could  see  their  charts 
clamped  to  the  aluminum  board  hanging  at  the  foot  of  their 
beds ;  she  could  not  see  her  own. 

This  was  the  hour  when  the  real  visiting  of  the  day  be- 
gan— the  visiting  among  the  four  women  themselves  who, 
after  many  months  of  isolation  together,  had  become  old  but 
cautious  friends.  During  the  day  they  paid  little  attention  to 
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one  another;  they  wrote  letters,  read,  listened  to  their  radios, 
slept,  or  daydreamed  across  the  wooded  hills  of  Liberty  out- 
side. It  was  not  a  bad  life;  it  had  its  compensations,  it  pro- 
vided what  nearly  every  woman  wanted  at  one  time  or 
another — a  good  long  rest — and  certainly  it  was  not  difficult. 
Visitors  from  home  were  infrequent,  so  the  four  women  had 
learned  to  take  care  of  this  lack  themselves.  By  some  tacit 
mutual  agreement,  the  evenings  had  become  the  time  for  ex- 
change and  conversation.  They  read  one  another  the  letters 
they  received,  and  each  one  expressed  an  interest  in  the  daily 
affairs  of  people  they  had  never  known  and  never  would 
know;  they  listened  to  the  evening  programs  together;  they 
discussed  the  doctors  and  nurses,  the  gossip  of  the  hospital 
and,  in  highly  technical  terms,  the  condition  of  other  pa- 
tients; they  remembered  episodes  from  childhoods  long  past, 
episodes  which  they  themselves  would  have  sworn  they  had 
forgotten  till  some  reminiscence  of  one  of  the  ladies  called 
forth  a  similar  memory  in  another;  and  though  friendly  and 
even  affectionate,  they  had  not  made  the  mistake  of  becom- 
ing too  familiar  with  one  another.  They  knew  one  another's 
first  names,  of  course,  but  wouldn't  dream  of  using  them. 
Maybe  it  was  their  one  chance  at  maintaining  a  social  stand- 
ard of  some  sort;  whatever  the  reason,  they  still  called  one 
another  Mrs. 

Tonight,  something  was  wrong.  Perhaps  she  was  imag- 
ining it,  but  it  seemed  to  Mrs.  Smith  that  the  other  women 
were  either  reluctant  to  talk  or  else  preoccupied  with  their 
own  affairs  at  home.  If  so,  it  was  very  unlike  them.  Mrs.  Bal- 
zano  stared  at  the  open  pages  of  a  book;  Mrs.  Wales  lay  with 
eyes  closed,  as  if  trying  to  sleep.  Next  to  her,  Mrs.  Adler  was 
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writing  a  letter.  She  had  asked  to  keep  her  tray  for  awhile 
and  was  now  busily  scribbling  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper  rest- 
ing on  the  wooden  tray.  The  sound  of  the  pen  made  a  strange 
scratching  in  the  quiet  room. 

"Mrs.  Adler— " 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Smith?" 

"Would  you  mind  turning  on  your  radio?  Maybe  we 
could  get  the  seven  o'clock  news." 

Mrs.  Adler  hesitated. 

"I  mean  if  it  wouldn't  disturb  you,  of  course." 

"No,  it  isn't  that " 

In  the  beds  opposite,  Mrs.  Wales  half  opened  her  eyes, 
Mrs.  Balzano  watched  and  listened  over  the  edge  of  her  book. 

"There's  something  wrong  with  it,"  Mrs.  Adler  said.  "It 
doesn't  play  right,  I  noticed  it  this  afternoon  when  you  were 
curing."  She  went  back  to  her  letter.  "I  think  one  of  the  tubes 
is  gone,"  she  added  without  looking  up. 

Ruby  Smith  settled  back  again.  No,  she  wasn't  imagin- 
ing it,  but  it  didn't  bother  her  too  much  either.  She  guessed 
what  it  was.  Two  days  ago  she  had  had  a  new  examination 
and  X-rays,  the  results  of  which  had  been  marked  on  the 
chart  at  the  foot  of  her  bed  this  morning.  In  the  mysterious 
way  in  which  these  things  get  around  in  a  tuberculosis  sana- 
torium, the  state  of  her  health  had  probably  become  known 
to  the  other  patients,  particularly  if  it  was  worse. 

But  she  was  not  worried.  After  so  long  a  time  here,  she 
had  become  resigned.  Besides  she  enjoyed  (and  knew  that 
she  enjoyed)  that  well-known  symptom  of  the  disease:  the 
feeling  of  well-being;  and  the  feeling,  too,  that  nearly  every- 
one else  was  a  little  worse  ofl"  than  she  was. 
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forty-five 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Harron,"  Red  said  as  he  opened  the  cab. 
When  they  passed  through  the  door,  Monty  and  Harold  and 
James  said,  "Good  evening,  Mr.  Harron,  nice  to  see  you."  As 
Jim  handed  over  his  hat,  Floyd  said  from  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  "Good  evening,  Mr.  Harron,  how  are  you  this 
evening?" 

"Give  me  a  quarter,  will  you,"  Barbara  said,  and  went 
off  to  the  ladies'  room. 

Jim  sat  down  in  one  of  the  big  chairs  at  the  right.  The  other 
occupants  of  the  lounge  were  all  women,  in  broadtail  jackets 
or  sable  scarves  or  smart  severely  ^plain  suits,  waiting  for 
their  men.  Each  sat  looking  intently  ahead  as  if  to  indi- 
cate to  the  others — who  were  indeed  enacting  the  same 
pantomime  and  paying  no  attention — that  the  man  would  be 
along  any  minute  and  maybe  her  watch  was  fast.  If  there 
were  any  men  waiting  for  their  women,  they  were  inside  at 
the  bar. 

Next  to  the  cigar  counter,  Mac  Kriendler  stood  talking 
with  Darryl  Zanuck.  Harron  overheard  some  of  the  conver- 
sation. It  was  about  Palm  Springs. 

Barbara  came  out.  They  went  upstairs.  At  the  top  of  the 
stairs  they  were  greeted  by  Pierre  who  held  out  his  hand. 
"Good  evening,  Mr.  Harron,  nice  to  see  you." 

He  took  Pierre's  pudgy  hand  for  a  second.  "Could  we 
have  Ezio  tonight,  Pierre?" 

"Certainly,  certainly,  Mr.  Harron,  certainly,"  and  he  wad- 
dled ahead  of  them  into  the  main  dining  room. 
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"What's  that  paper  sticking  out  of  your  pocket?"  Bar- 
bara said.  "It  looks  terrible." 

"Newspaper." 

"But  what  for?" 

"To  read,  of  course." 

"Looks  like  you've  already  read  it,  the  way  it's  all  apart 
and  everything." 

Ezio  held  her  chair  and  they  sat  down. 

"You  don't  see  any  other  men  with  newspapers  sticking 
out  of  their  pockets.  Really,  Jim,  it  looks  like  hell." 

"Maybe  they  don't  know  how  to  read." 

Ricci  came  around  in  his  green  apron  and  striped  vest 
with  the  chain  around  his  neck. 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Harron,"  he  said,  and  gave  them  his 
boyish  smile.  "Some  wine  this  evening,  perhaps?" 

"No,  thanks,  Ricci.  Manhattans,  please.  Two." 

"Thank  you,  sir.  I'll  tell  the  captain." 

"Is  a  Manhattan  all  right,  Babs?" 

"Funny.  You  and  my  father  are  the  only  two  men  who 
ever  called  me  Babs." 

"I  don't  know  about  you  but  I  want  one  of  their  special 
hamburgers." 

"I  don't.  Let  me  look  first.  Thank  you,  Ezio." 

In  the  center  of  the  room  Pete  Kriendler  could  be  seen 
moving  about,  stopping  now  and  then  to  greet  someone;  and 
beyond,  greeting  others,  was  brother  Bob,  correct  and  solemn. 

"Whatever  noisette  d'agneau  Lavalliere  is,  I  am  going  to 
have  it.  Sounds  won&zrhA." 

"Because  it's  a  fancy  name?" 

"But  of  course!  My  father  gave  me  a  lavalliere  once, 
when  I  was  a  little  girl,  though  I  don't  suppose  there's  any 
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connection.  Do  you  ?  I  love  to  try  new  things,  don't  you  ?  Of 
course  it  would  be  just  my  luck  to  have  it  turn  out  to  be 
liver  and  bacon." 

Jerry  Burns  came  by.  He  leaned  down  and  spoke  in  his 
gentle  low  voice;  as  always,  he  sounded  genuinely  pleased 
to  see  them.  "Good  evening,  Mr.  Harron,  nice  to  see  you. 
Everything  all  right?" 

"Fine  thank  you,  Jerry,  fine." 

The  waiter  brought  the  cocktails. 

"Where  do  you  suppose  they  ever  got  all  those  gorgeous 
silver  trays,  up  there  around  the  molding?  And  those  simply 
out-of-this-world  coffee  urns  ?  Or  maybe  they're  wine  coolers. 
Me,  I  wouldn't  know." 

"The  old  Kriendler  family  silver.  You  can  pick  it  up  in 
any  second-hand  silver  joint  along  Madison  Avenue." 

"If  you've  got  the  money.  Really,  Jim,  you  don't  need  to 
be  such  a  snob." 

"Like  those  elegant  striped  shirts  the  boys  wear.  I 
wouldn't  be  caught  dead  in  one." 

"Oh  no?  I  only  wish  you  were  half  as  elegant  or  neat 
looking.  That  paper  of  yours,  sticking  out  of  your  pocket  like 
that — so  sloppy.  Incidentally,  I  never  can  understand  why 
men  always  leave  a  paper  all  loose  and  apart  when  they  get 
through  with  it.  Why  don't  they  jog  it  together  again  like  I 
do  ?  My  father  was  just  the  same.  Every  Sunday  noon — " 

"Must  we  talk  about  your  father  all  the  time?" 

Barbara  looked  at  him.  She  raised  her  glass  and  sipped 
slowly,  then  set  it  down.  "What's  the  matter  with  you,  Jim  ? 
You're  so  nervy,  as  we  British  say." 

"Ami?" 

"You  are." 
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"You're  probably  exaggerating,  but  if  it's  anything  at  all, 
you  certainly  don't  want  to  hear  about  it.  You  told  me  that 
last  night." 

"I  don't  want  to  hear  about  your  wife,  if  that's  what  you 
mean." 

"That's  what  I  mean." 

Barbara  looked  at  him  again,  then  turned  her  head  and 
surveyed  the  room.  "Look — isn't  that  James  Mason  over 
there?" 

"It  might  be.  But  is  that  what  you  come  to  Twenty-One 
for,  to  see  the  celebrities?" 

"Why,  certainly.  What  do  you  come  here  for?" 

He  realized  it  was  no  go.  Twenty-One,  or  indeed  any 
public  restaurant  tonight,  was  certainly  no  place  to  talk  over 
with  Barbara  what  he  had  to  talk  over.  For  some  reason,  he 
did  not  care  to  go  back  to  her  place,  not  if  they  wanted  to 
talk.  He  would  see  dinner  through,  and  then,  after  they  left, 
perhaps  he  could  persuade  her  to  go  up  to  his  office.  There 
they  could  be  alone. 


forty-six 

On  the  steps  of  the  jail,  Corporal  David  Snitowski  stood 
watching  the  crowd  thronging  about  the  lawn  in  the  glare  of 
the  improvised  arc-lights.  His  fawn-colored  Stetson  was  firmly 
in  place  accenting  his  determined  face  and  an  angrily  jutting 
lip.  His  uniform  was  of  gray  whipcord  with  a  Sam  Browne 
belt  that  went  around  his  middle  and  then  from  the  left  hip 
up  over  his  right  shoulder  and  down  again  across  the  broad 
back.  The  belt  supported  a  black  holster  from  which  pro- 
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truded  the  butt  of  a  large  black  revolver.  He  wore  leather 
puttees  as  hard  and  black  as  ebony,  and  highly-polished  black 
shoes.  Beneath  the  multi-belted  tunic  his  breeches  flared 
smartly,  like  fashionable  riding-pants;  a  broad  black  stripe 
ran  down  the  seams,  disappearing  into  his  puttees.  His  hand 
on  the  pistol  butt,  he  watched  four  or  five  other  police  below, 
holding  the  crowd  in  check,  for  the  people  were  in  an  ugly 
mood;  now  and  then  a  voice  was  heard  above  the  general 
threatening  mutter,  "He's  got  to  hang!"  or  "Lynching's  too 
good  for  him!"  Except  for  a  tightening  at  the  neck,  the  Cor- 
poral moved  not  a  muscle  as  he  watched  and  listened;  but  a 
hot  masculine  indignation  swelled  up  in  him.  If  Corporal 
Snitowski  could  have  had  his  way,  he  would  have  opened  the 
doors,  stepped  aside,  and  let  them  in. 

Inside,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  cot  with  his  head  in  his 
hands,  Aaron  Adams  listened  to  what  was  going  on  without. 
He  was  fed  up  with  being  confined  to  this  dingy  cubicle, 
and  beginning  to  get  mad  besides.  It  was  no  more  like  a  cell 
than  Squint  Utter's  back  room  over  at  Mrs.  Lang's  boarding 
house,  which  he  paid  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  week  for.  A 
jail  cell,  he'd  always  heard,  was  a  clean,  steel,  well-lighted 
place  that  really  looked  like  something,  high  up  over  the 
main  floor,  on  the  second  or  third  tier  maybe,  with  a  kind  of 
balcony,  like,  running  along  outside,  along  which  silent 
guards  paced  slowly  back  and  forth  while  other  guards, 
wearing  eye-shades  and  armed  with  rifles  (ready  at  an  in- 
stant to  pull  the  switch  that  sounded  the  siren),  surveyed  the 
courtyard  and  cell  blocks  from  under  searchlights  that  re- 
volved on  the  turrets  spaced  intermittently  along  the  high 
surrounding  walls. 

A  cry  went  up  outside.  He  lifted  his  head  and  listened. 
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Darn  it  all,  why  did  they  have  to  keep  him  cooped  up  in 
here  where  he  couldn't  even  see  anything?  He  was  getting 
good  and  sore.  Why  in  heck  didn't  they  let  him  out  so  he 
could  join  in  what  was  going  on?  Jeepers,  if  it  wasn't  for 
him,  there  wasn't  one  of  them  but  what  would  be  home  in 
bed  by  now,  just  because  they  had  nothing  to  do.  Whose 
show  was  this  if  it  wasn't  his  ?  Why  should  they  be  having 
all  the  fun? 


forty-seven 

Jim  Harron  sat  beside  Barbara  on  one  of  the  white  tweed 
couches  in  the  enormous  reception  room  of  Trans-America 
Airlines.  Through  the  windows  to  the  east  he  could  see  the 
towTers  of  Chanin  and  Chrysler  farther  down  the  street,  and 
in  the  background,  the  severe  and  stunning  pile  of  the  Daily 
News  building.  Small  high  clouds  had  begun  to  move  in  a 
slow  increasingly-tight  formation  across  the  night  sky,  and 
their  under-surface  glowed  pink  and  orchid  from  the  lighted 
city  below. 

"You  might  make  me  a  drink." 

"Be  glad  to."  He  got  up  and  went  behind  the  bar  at  the 
side  of  the  room.  Except  for  two  cleaning  women  working 
in  the  offices  down  the  corridor,  he  and  Barbara  had  the 
place  to  themselves. 

The  room  was  lighted  indirectly  as  if  by  a  kind  of 
expensive  frozen  twilight.  Three  walls  were  hung  with  elab- 
orately framed  reproductions  of  such  diverse  painters  as 
Rousseau,  Cezanne,  Van  Gogh,  Chirico,  Rivera,  and  Grant 
Wood — something  for  the  whole  family,  he  used  to  say,  like 
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the  Steel  Pier.  In  the  center  of  the  room,  resting  on  a  vast 
block  of  blond  oak,  was  a  glistening  model  of  Trans-Amer- 
ica's newest  and  biggest  plane. 

He  came  back  to  the  couch  and  set  the  highballs  on  the 
low  glass  table  in  front  of  them. 

"Barbara,"  he  said,  "I'm  all  at  sea." 

"That's  hardly  news." 

"No,  but  seriously." 

She  took  a  long  swallow  of  her  drink,  then  settled  back 
into  the  corner  of  the  couch,  her  legs  curled  under  her,  her 
arms  folded,  and  looked  at  him. 

"Okay,  Jim.  If  you  want  to  talk  about  it,  go  ahead.  I'll 
listen  gladly.  Really  I  will." 

"About  what?" 

"Your  wife.  That's  what  you  said  it  was." 

"When  did  I?" 

"Last  night." 

But  now  he  realized  it  was  no  longer  his  wife  that  he 
wanted  to  talk  about.  He  did  not  want  to  talk  about  any- 
thing that  had  happened  to  him ;  or  rather,  what  he  wanted 
to  talk  about  was  what  had  not  happened  to  him — and  that 
was  nothing  to  talk  about  at  all.  He  was  bafflingly  aware 
that  he  had,  quite  literally,  nothing  to  say. 

"I  don't  know  why  we  came  up  here,"  he  said  finally. 

"Neither  do  I.  Let's  go  to  my  place." 

"No." 

"Why  not?  What's  the  matter?" 

"I  don't  know.  Sorry  to  sound  so  stupid,  Babs;  but — " 

"You  don't  need  to  apologize,  Jim.  Obviously  some- 
thing's troubling  you,  and  I'm  sorry.  But  just  between  you 
and  me,  you're  no  fun  when  you're  dull." 
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"You're  a  great  help." 

"I  know  I'm  not,  I've  never  pretended  to  be.  But  I  do 
have  one  suggestion.  If  you  won't  punch  me  in  the  nose  for 
mentioning  it." 

"What's  that?" 

"If  you  have  something  on  your  chest,  Jim,  why  don't 
you  talk  it  over  with  your  wife?  That's  what  she's  for." 

He  turned  to  his  drink.  "Perhaps  you'd  better  go." 

"See  ?  I  told  you."  She  got  up.  "What  do  I  do  downstairs 
to  get  out?" 

"Just  sign  the  book." 

"But  you  signed  for  me  when  we  came  in." 

"That's  all  right.  Tell  the  night-man  I'm  still  up  here 
and  you're  leaving  alone." 

"I  think  he'll  be  able  to  see  that  for  himself,  don't  you, 
if  he — looks  closely?" 

"Goodnight,  Barbara.  Sorry." 

"When  you  come  out  of  this,  whatever  it  is,  give  me  a 
ring.  Goodnight,  Jim  dear." 

"Thanks."  He  got  up  and  pressed  the  elevator  button. 
In  a  few  moments  she  was  gone. 

He  was  glad  to  be  alone.  He  couldn't  for  a  second  en- 
tertain the  thought  of  going  down  to  Barbara's.  He  didn't 
want  to  hang  around  here,  either.  But  he  didn't  like  the  idea 
of  going  home  to  his  own  empty  quiet  apartment.  He  came 
back  to  the  couch  and  sat  down.  He  pulled  the  worn  paper 
out  of  his  pocket.  He  opened  it  and  spread  the  pages  on  the 
flat  cushion  beside  him. 

.  .  .  The  Westchester  County  residents,  aroused  as  they 
have  seldom  been,  had  the  promise  of  District  Attorney 
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Barrett  that  justice  would  not  dawdle  with  Aaron  Adams. 
Barrett  promised  the  electric  chair,  and  speedily.  He  said 
Adams'  legal  sanity  must  be  unquestioned  and  that  when 
the  Grand  Jury  next  convenes,  on  September  29,  its  first 
business  will  be  the  bestial  murder  of  the  two  little  girls. 
Hundreds  of  men  who  milled  in  the  streets  of  Richmond 
Falls,  where  Adamst  was  imprisoned  in  the  local  jail,  ap- 
peared satisfied  with  Barrett's  promise.  Nonetheless,  the 
police  guard  was  heavy  when  Adams  was  removed  for 
arraignment  and  re-enactment  of  his  crime. 

In  Richmond  Falls  Police  Court  he  was  arraigned  for 
the  kidnaping  and  murder  of  both  girls.  Sullen,  almost 
bored  with  the  proceedings,  he  waived  examination,  said 
he  didn't  want  a  lawyer  and  had  no  witness.  "I  might  as 
well  get  it  over  with,"  he  mumbled. 

Adams  was  arrested  in  his  squalid  one  room  shack 
on  Tanglewood  Road  in  the  early  evening.  He  lived  with 
his  father,  Gerald,  41,  unemployed,  in  a  Tobacco  Road 
atmosphere  that  bore  strange  contrast  to  the  family's 
past.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Halloran  and  Mrs.  Meredith  came  in  with  their 
mops  and  pails. 

"We're  all  through,"  Mrs.  Meredith  said,  "except  for  this 
room  here.  Do  you  mind?" 

"Why  don't  you  let  it  go  tonight?" 

"Oh,  but  what  will  Mr.  Hughes  say  ?  We'll  catch  what 
for." 

"That's  all  right,  I'll  take  the  full  responsibility.  The 
place  looks  clean  enough  anyway." 

"We  ought  to  at  least  dust  the  model,  don't  you  think  ? 
And  what  about  those  dirty  glasses?" 
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"I'll  take  care  of  them  myself,  thank  you.  Goodnight." 
"Goodnight,  gentleman,"  Mrs.  Halloran  said,  and  the 

two  ladies  disappeared  down  the  corridor  toward  the  back 

stairs. 

.  .  .  Two  generations  ago  the  Adamses  were  a  respect- 
able land-owning  family.  Tanglewood  Road  then  bore 
the  name  of  Adams  Street.  Aaron's  great  grandfather  had 
a  small  fortune  and  bought  up  vast  acres  in  the  newly- 
opened  Tanglewood  section.  Joseph,  Aaron's  grandfather, 
built  the  first  house  on  Adams  Street,  and  raised  his 
family  and  husbanded  his  money.  Then  came  the  genera- 
tion of  black  sheep.  Aaron's  father  and  his  uncles,  Arthur, 
Burton  and  Dana,  were  convicted  in  1938  of  jewelry  bur- 
glary totalling  $20,000  in  Richmond  Falls  and  Kingsley. 
Gerald  Adams  went  to  Sing  Sing  for  four  years,  as  did 
Arthur.  Burton,  sentenced  to  thirty  years,  is  still  in  Sing 
Sing. 

With  this  development,  civic  leaders  changed  the 
name  of  Adams  Street  to  Tanglewood  Road.  Back  from 
jail  in  1942,  Gerald  is  said  to  have  quarreled  violently 
with  Aaron's  mother  for  several  years.  She  was  burned 
to  death  in  a  mysterious  fire  that  destroyed  their  home 
one  night  last  winter. 

In  the  filth  of  the  shack  yesterday,  Gerald  sat  on  one 
of  the  two  ill-kept  beds  and  surveying  tacked  up  pin-ups 
of  beautiful  girls  on  the  walls,  remarked,  "Yes,  Aaron's 
got  an  eye  for  beauty." 

This  was  getting  him  nowhere.  It  did  not  pertain  to  him, 
there  was  no  smallest  connection  at  any  point,  he  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this  whatever.  He  had  to  forget  it — go  for  a 
walk  in  the  night  air  and  perhaps  clear  his  mind.  He  got 
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up  and  put  on  his  hat.  He  pressed  the  light  switch  and  the 
vast  twilight  dimmed  out,  till  the  room  was  illuminated 
only  by  the  neon  glare  of  42nd  Street  reflected  on  the  ceiling. 
He  rang  for  the  elevator. 

In  the  street,  he  changed  his  mind  about  walking.  He 
didn't  want  to  take  a  cab,  either.  He  went  across  to  Grand 
Central,  threaded  his  way  through  the  crowded  corridor  lead- 
ing to  Lexington,  and  went  down  the  steps  to  the  subway. 
An  express  pulled  in  and  he  got  on. 

The  car  was  half  empty.  He  sat  on  one  of  the  rattan 
benches  and  watched  the  local  stops  flash  suddenly  out  of 
the  dark  and  pass  by.  It  was  like  a  series  of  stepped-up  tab- 
leaux in  Coney  Island's  Tunnel  of  Love,  moving  by  so  fast 
that  you  could  make  out  neither  the  grouped  figures  nor  the 
scene  which  they  inhabited. 

The  train  came  into  a  station,  waited  a  long  moment, 
and  pulled  out  again.  As  it  moved  off,  he  realized  too  late 
that  he  had  missed  the  14th  Street  stop  where  he  had  in- 
tended to  get  off. 

The  same  thing  happened  at  Brooklyn  Bridge;  it  was 
Wall  Street  before  he  eventually  got  up  and  left  the  car. 

To  get  the  train  back  north,  he  would  have  to  go  up- 
stairs, cross  the  street,  and  come  down  into  the  station  on 
the  other  side.  He  went  up  the  steps. 

The  night  had  grown  warmer;  there  was  a  hint  of  rain 
in  the  air.  Now  he  felt  like  walking  for  awhile.  He  started 
down  a  side  street.  In  another  moment  he  was  lost. 

Lower  Manhattan,  after  dark,  is  a  deserted  city.  At  sun- 
down the  people  move  back  uptown  or  over  to  Brooklyn, 
Long  Island,  Staten  Island,  and  New  Jersey,  and  leave  the 
financial  district  to  the  rats,  the  prowlers,  the  night  watch- 
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men,  the  charwomen,  and  an  occasional  cruising  police  car. 
The  narrow  concrete  lanes  twist  and  turn  as  the  streets  wind 
to  right  and  left  every  hundred  feet,  so  that  one  cannot  see 
ahead  for  the  equivalent  of  an  uptown  city  block.  The  hoots 
of  ferry  boat  and  tug  echo  mournfully  down  the  canyons; 
high  overhead  an  anachronous  lighted  office  reveals  how  far 
the  towers  loom  up  into  the  night.  The  traffic  lights  still 
blink  on  and  off,  disregarded  by  the  lone  taxi  that  now  and 
then  careens  along  the  deserted  streets.  It  is  a  cold  steel-and- 
concrete  maze,  modern,  beautiful,  and  awful. 

Jim  Harron  saw  a  figure  huddled  in  a  dark  doorway, 
knees  drawn  up,  head  in  folded  arms.  He  went  on;  then, 
puzzled  and  concerned,  came  back. 

He  stood  in  front  of  the  silent  figure,  wondering  whether 
it  was  male  or  female,  dead,  asleep,  or  drunk.  At  length  he 
bent  down  and  touched  the  shoulder  gently.  A  strong  reek 
of  liquor  came  up  at  him.  The  figure  stirred  slightly,  the 
head  tilted,  and  the  blurred  voice  of  an  old  man  mumbled  an 
unintelligible  syllable  or  two. 

He  touched  the  shoulder  again.  He  leaned  down  close 
to  the  hatless  gray  head.  "Can't  I  do  something  for  you?" 
he  said,  articulating  slowly  and  clearly.  "Do  you  want  some 
money  ?" 

There  was  no  response.  Either  the  man  didn't  hear,  or 
was  past  caring. 

Suddenly  it  occurred  to  him:  Suppose  someone  should 
see  him  there.  They  would  wonder  what  he  was  up  to;  per- 
haps question  him.  What  was  he  doing  with  that  old  man  ? 
Unwilling  to  become  involved,  he  hurried  on. 

At  the  next  corner  he  stopped.  Why  not  go  back  and 
tuck  a  five  dollar  bill  into  his  hand?  It  seemed  awful  to 
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think  of  the  old  man  spending  the  night  on  the  cold  stone 
of  the  doorway.  When  he  came  to,  he  could  get  something  to 
eat,  something  to  warm  his  stomach,  or  a  warm  room  to 
sleep  in  somewhere,  if  only  in  a  Bowery  flophouse.  Cautious, 
he  went  back. 

He  looked  furtively  about  to  see  if  anyone  else  was 
abroad  in  the  street.  There  was  no  one.  He  found  the  old 
cold  hand  and  closed  the  fingers  around  the  bill.  He  moved 
hurriedly  away. 

Some  distance  off,  he  stopped  again.  What  a  stupid  thing 
to  have  done!  If  the  old  man  found  and  used  the  money  at 
all,  it  was  certain  to  be  for  liquor.  He'd  probably  spend  the 
whole  five  on  gin  or  smoke,  and  then  be  worse  ofT  than  he 
was  now.  He  turned,  but,  afraid  to  be  seen  approaching 
again,  he  stayed  where  he  was. 

Besides,  what  of  it  ?  Why  not  ?  If  the  money  could  give 
the  old  man  a  few  more  hours  of  whatever  it  was  he  was 
after,  why  not  ?  He  went  on. 

At  the  corner  again,  he  didn't  know  whether  to  turn  left 
or  right.  He  tried  to  think  in  which  direction  Broadway 
should  lie,  but  now  he  was  really  lost.  His  only  hope  was  of 
finding  a  taxi  or  someone  to  ask.  As  he  moved  on,  he  heard 
his  footsteps  echoing  up  from  the  sidewalk  as  if  he  were  the 
only  one  at  large  in  a  city  long  since  abandoned. 

A  police  car  rounded  the  corner  and  cruised  slowly  along 
the  dark  street.  As  it  approached,  he  heard  their  radio  com- 
munication with  headquarters  turned  low,  and  the  two  men 
talking  quietly  above  it.  When  they  saw  him  walking  along 
alone,  the  car  began  to  slow  up. 

Jim  Harron  experienced  a  moment  of  guilty  suspense. 
It  was  unthinkable  that  he  should  ask  them  his  bearings.  He 
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looked  straight  ahead  and  tried  to  give  the  impression  that 
he  didn't  know  they  were  there.  But  if  he  wasn't  going  to 
ask  them,  weren't  they  going  to  stop  and  question  him  ?  He 
had  nothing  to  tell  them;  nothing  at  all.  But  how  could  he 
explain  himself?  What,  indeed,  was  he  doing  here,  stum- 
bling along  Maiden  Lane  at  this  hour  of  the  night?  Why? 

To  his  vast  relief,  a  relief  that  left  him  all  but  shaken, 
they  changed  their  minds.  The  car  picked  up  speed  and 
went  on. 

Then  he  had  a  sudden  impulse  to  turn  and  call  them 
back.  They  would  not  notice  the  old  man  crouched  in  the 
dark  doorway.  Tfiey  ought  to  pick  him  up,  do  something  for 
him,  even  if  it  was  only  to  give  him  a  cot  in  jail  for  the  night. 
But  if  he  shouted  for  them  to  come  back,  they  would  ask 
questions.  What  did  he  know  about  the  old  man;  what  did 
he  have  to  do  with  it  ?  It  was  just  one  more  thing  he  didn't 
want  to  become  involved  with.  And  luckily,  the  tail-light  of 
the  police  car  had  disappeared  in  the  night. 

A  few  minutes  later,  a  taxi  shot  out  from  a  side  street. 
There  was  a  screech  of  brakes,  it  stopped,  and  backed  up. 
Tired  out,  Jim  Harron  went  forward,  opened  the  rear  door, 
and  got  in. 
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Evelyn  Babcock  was  seated  at  the  night-nurse's  desk  at  the 
end  of  the  dimly-lit  corridor.  She  had  just  come  on  duty,  and 
though  she  had  filled  the  orders  for  night  medication,  she 
had  not  yet  begun  on  the  pile  of  patients'  charts  stacked  up 
beside  the  small  green-shaded  lamp.  Tuesday's  Herald  Trib- 
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une  and  Daily  News,  disarranged  and  soiled  from  much 
thumbing,  lay  on  top  of  the  charts. 

There  was  a  smell  of  disinfectant  and  creosote  through- 
out the  long  linoleumed  hall.  Except  for  the  occasional  rasp 
of  coughing  from  the  wards  to  the  right  and  left,  the  doors 
of  which  were  left  partially  open,  the  place  was  quiet.  Above 
the  doors  were  small  lights  embedded  in  white  glass.  These 
were  now  dim.  When  they  shone  blue,  it  meant  that  a  patient 
was  calling  for  the  night-nurse ;  and  Evelyn  Babcock  glanced 
up  from  the  desk  now  and  then  to  see  if  one  of  her  charges 
was  needing  anything.  They  better  not.  They'd  catch  hell  if 
they  rang,  and  they  knew  it.  Being  bothered  by  patients  dur- 
ing the  night  was  one  thing  Miss  3abcock  wouldn't  stand  for. 

Miss  Oppenheimer,  the  supervisor,  came  along  the  hall, 
making  her  final  round  before  leaving  for  the  night.  She 
stopped  beside  the  desk. 

"I  suppose  you  know,"  she  said,  indicating  the  papers 
under  the  lamp,  "that  on  no  account  must  any  news  of  this 
get  into  Number  4  ward." 

"Oh  of  course  not,  why  I  wouldn't  dream!" 

"I  just  wanted  to  remind  you.  The  superintendent  left 
the  most  strict  instructions  about  it  this  morning.  That  goes 
for  radios  too,  of  course." 

"Oh  isn't  it  dreadful.  Those  poor  little  girls.  And  that 
poor  woman — poor  mother  ..." 

"All  the  nurses  have  been  reading  the  story.  There's  been 
no  way  to  keep  them  from  knowing,  and  really  no  reason 
why  they  shouldn't  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  But  I've  been 
constantly  afraid  that  one  of  us  might  make  a  slip.  We've  all 
been  on  edge  about  it  all  day.  We've  had  to  watch  ourselves 
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like  hawks.  Sometimes  when  you're  trying  to  avoid  mention- 
ing something,  the  harder  you  try,  the  more  apt  you're — " 

"Oh  I  know,  Miss  Oppenheimer,  I  know  just  how  it  is. 
Look  at  that  face  will  you.  Just  look  at  it.  Am  I  right  ?  Who 
would  ever  believe  that  a  boy  like  that — " 

"Yes.  As  I  told  the  girls  today,  it  was  all  right  about  the 
papers  so  long  as  they  kept  them  here  on  the  desk.  After  all, 
Mrs.  Smith  is  not  an  ambulatory  case.  But  do  watch  yourself 
if  you  happen  to  go  in  there." 

"Oh  I  probably  won't  see  her  at  all.  None  of  them  in 
Number  4  ever  call  for  anything  in  the  night.  They're  prac- 
tically the  nicest  patients  in  the  whole  san,  I  always  say." 

"Goodnight  Miss  Babcock." 

"Have  a  good  sleep,  Miss  Oppenheimer.  Night-night." 

Left  alone,  Evelyn  Babcock  shoved  the  charts  aside  and 
spread  out  the  tabloid.  She  studied  the  photographs  of  the 
two  smiling  little  girls,  the  sober  father  in  his  plain  cheap 
suit,  and  Aaron  Adams.  In  those  mechanic's  overalls  or  what- 
ever, he  didn't  look  at  all  bad;  except  for  a  kind  of  smarty- 
pants  expression  around  the  mouth,  he  was  even  sort  of  cute, 
really.  Of  course  he  was  much  too  young — not  much  more 
than  a  kid,  hardly — but  give  him  a  few  years  and  he  ought 
to  begin  to  be  something.  She  settled  herself  to  read  the  whole 
story  from  the  beginning.  The  girls  in  the  nurses'  home  this 
afternoon  had  talked  of  nothing  else,  mostly  on  account  of 
them  all  knowing  Mrs.  Smith,  so  she  had  already  heard 
plenty;  but  to  get  it  like  this,  right  from  the  reporters  first- 
hand, the  writers  who'd  been  there  and  seen  it  theirselves  and 
everything,  that  was  something  else  again. 

From  outside,  she  heard  the  rain  begin;  one  of  those  real 
country  rains  like  they  had  around  here.  At  first  she  heard  it 
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from  far  off,  a  low  sustained  whaaa  as  the  heavy  raindrops 
began  to  fall  among  the  trees  in  the  valley.  Then  it  got 
louder  and  nearer,  moving  up  the  mountain  now — whaaaa- 
aaaaAAAA — till  finally  it  reached  the  san  itself  and  droned 
heavily  on  the  wooden  roofs  of  the  porches,  like  millions  of 
fingers  drumming  on  a  desk.  With  the  rain  coming  down 
like  that  and  all  the  patients  behaving  theirselves  for  a 
change,  it  was  real  cosy  sitting  here  with  the  papers,  nobody 
around  to  snoop  and  spy,  no  snippy  boss  checking  up  on  your 
every  movement — just  me,  myself,  and  I — with  the  whole 
night  ahead  of  her,  able  to  take  her  own  sweet  time  about 
getting  around  to  those  damn  charts.  When  she  came  to  the 
fine  line  reading  {Continued  on  Page  41, col.  /),  she  turned 
to  the  middle  section,  folded  the  paper  back  on  itself,  and 
then  folded  it  in  half  again.  It  made  it  much  easier  to  handle, 
having  it  all  nice  and  compact-like. 

Finished,  she  raised  her  eyes  and  sat  staring  straight 
ahead  along  the  dark  corridor. 

She  wondered  when  they  were  going  to  tell  Mrs.  Smith 
and  how  she  would  take  it.  She  wished  she  could  be  around 
to  see.  The  poor  lamb  had  to  hear  about  it  sometime,  she  was 
bound  to  hear  the  story  from  somebody  sooner  or  later,  it  was 
just  one  of  those  things  that  people  had  to  face  irregardless, 
and  why  prolong  the  agony.  She  got  up  from  the  desk  and 
tiptoed  down  the  hall.  As  she  passed  the  door  to  Number  4 
she  glanced  in  sideways  but  went  right  on  just  the  same. 

She  went  to  the  far  end  of  the  corridor  and  stood  look- 
ing down  at  the  rain.  Under  the  single  light  in  the  driveway, 
the  paved  road  looked  like  patent-leather.  The  trees  weren't 
thrashing  about  in  the  heavy  rain,  trying  to  dodge  the  pelting 
they  were  getting;  they  just  drooped  their  limbs  and  hung 
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clear  to  the  ground,  most  of  them,  as  if  they  were  all  beaten 
down  and  couldn't  take  any  more. 

She  came  back,  and  again  she  looked  in  as  she  passed 
by.  Just  beyond  the  half-open  door,  she  hesitated,  then  stepped 
back  a  step  or  two.  It  was  dark  inside;  she  could  see  nothing. 
She  listened  intently  but  there  was  no  sound,  not  even  the 
familiar  sound  of  somebody  turning  over  in  bed.  She  stuck 
her  head  in  the  doorway  and  said  in  a  stage-whisper,  "Mrs. 
Smith?" 

From  the  dark  Mrs.  Smith  answered,  "Is  that  you,  Miss 
Babcock?" 

She  paused  in  the  doorway.  "Imagine  you  being  awake, 
you  naughty.  What's  the  big  idea?" 

"Is  there  something?"  the  woman  whispered  back.  "Did 
you  call  me?" 

"No,  only  I  thought  you  called  me.  Now  look  here,  I'll 
come  in  there  and  give  you  a  spanking  if  you  don't  go  back 
to  sleep.  Yes  I  will  so!  Do  you  know  what  time  it  is?  Shhh, 
wait  a  sec.  I'll  be  right  back." 

She  hurried  down  the  hall  to  her  desk,  tiptoeing  care- 
fully even  though  her  shoes  were  rubber-soled.  She  picked  up 
the  Daily  News,  opened  the  desk  drawer,  and  shoved  it  in- 
side, out  of  sight.  Then  she  returned  to  Number  4. 

"Now  tell  me  what  do  you  mean  by  being  awake  at  this 
hour,"  Miss  Babcock  said  as  she  came  in.  "Are  you  all  right, 
did  something  upset  you,  do  you  want  some  sleeping  tablets  ?" 

"Why  no,  thank  you,"  Mrs.  Smith  whispered.  "I'm  all 
right.  I  never  take  sleeping  tablets." 

"Then  what  are  you  doing  awake,  you  old  silly." 

"No  reason,  especially.  I  was  just  lying  here.  .  .  ." 

Miss  Babcock  came  around  the  side  of  the  bed  and 
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turned  on  the  lamp  between  Mrs.  Smith's  bed  and  Mrs. 
Adler's. 

"Oh  don't  do  that— please.  You'll  wake " 

"What  are  you  upset  about,  Mrs.  Smith  ?  Now  you  just 
tell  grandma  all  about  it." 

"But  I'm  not.  Not  about  anything  .  .  ." 

"I  know.  You  can't  fool  me!  I  saw  that  chart  of  yours 
the  other  day.  But  what  do  you  care?  I  mean,  phooey!  In 
another  year  or  so,  you  watch  and  see,  you'll  be  just  as  well 
as  I  am.  Better!  Why  I've  seen  some  of  them  that  you'd  bet 
your  last  dime  would  never  leave  the  place  except  in  a  rough- 
box,  walk  out  of  here  on  their  own  two  feet.  You  just  watch 
and  see." 

Mrs.  Smith  shook  her  head  slightly.  "But  I  haven't  been 
thinking  anything  at  all.  I'm  really  all  right." 

Miss  Babcock  reached  over  to  the  night-table  and  picked 
up  a  small  framed  photograph.  "What  sim-ply  dar-ling  chil- 
dren," she  said,  and  sighed  deeply.  "Oh,  it  just  breaks  your 
heart,  it  really  does.  I  mean  little  children  always  get  me, 
don't  they  you,  Mrs.  Smith  ?  When  I  go  up  to  my  brother's — 
he  lives  up  at  Windsor  Vermont,  works  there,  God  what  a 
town — I  just  go  haywire  over  those  kids  of  his.  My  nieces 
and  nephews.  Sometimes  when  I  see  them  lying  in  their  little 
beds,  just  like  little  angels  from  heaven,  I  just  about  die.  I 
often  say  to  Walter,  'Walter,  how  do  you  stand  it?'  Why,  if 
anything  should  happen  to  those  kiddies,  like — well,  like  an 
accident  or  something — why,  I'd  go  out  of  my  mind.  I'd  just 
want  to  shoot  myself,  honest  to  God  I  would."  She  leaned 
forward  and  put  back  the  photograph.  "Well,  that's  one  thing 
I  can  spare  myself.  You  wouldn't  catch  me  having  kids  in  this 
day  and  age.  No  ma'am!  Not  with  all  these  sex  fiends  around. 
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Am  I  right?  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  you  never  can  tell  be- 
forehand who  the  sex  fiends  are.  Why,  it  even  happens  among 
the  rich.  They  might  even  turn  out  to  be  one  of  your  neigh- 
bors or  friends.  Could  be,  you  know."  She  drew  a  pack  of 
cigarettes  from  her  pocket.  "Now  don't  you  dare  tell  on  me, 
Mrs.  Smith,  but  I'm  going  to  have  a  little  smoke.  Strictly 
against  the  rules  of  that  old  fool  Oppenheimer,  but  this  is 
just  between  you  and  I."  She  lighted  her  cigarette  and  blew 
out  the  match.  "Oh,  isn't  it  terrible  to  be  living  in  times  like 
this,  Mrs.  Smith?  Am  I  right?  Pa  always  says  people  are 
better  off  dead  but  then  he's  a  cynic  anyway.  It  always  gives 
me  the  creeps  when  he  goes  on  like  that.  I  always  want  to 
give  him  a  good  clout.  I  know  Ma  does.  But  he  says  he's  a 
philosopher.  Imagine.  I  don't  know  why  philosophers  can't 
be  decent  and  think  nice  thoughts  like  other  people,  do  you  ? 
But  here  I  am,  wandering  far  away  from  the  subject.  Pa  and 
his  theo — theor —  Pa  and  his  crazy  ideas  are  purely  irrevelant 
to  the  situation." 

"What  situation?" 

"I  mean  the  stuff  we've  been  talking  about.  Listen  to  us, 
aren't  we  just  the  two  old  biddies  though,  gossiping  away?" 

"I'm  afraid  of—" 

"What  are  you  afraid  of,  Mrs.  Smith.  Now  there's  noth- 
ing to  be  afraid  of  at  all.  I'm  telling  you." 

"I  mean,  afraid  of  waking  the  other  ladies." 

"Them?  Not  on  your  life!  And  what  if  we  did?  The 
day  I  begin  worrying  about  the  sleep  of  the  other  fellow,  I'm 
slipping.  That's  one  thing  I've  learned  being  a  nurse,  spe- 
cially on  night-duty.  I  have  my  job  to  do,  and  if  I  have  to 
bang  a  few  glasses  or  pans  around,  that's  simply  part  of  my 
work.  Am  I  right?  If  they  wake  up,  they  can  just  go  back  to 
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sleep  again.  That's  all  they've  got  to  do  anyway,  is  sleep. 
Really,  the  way  they  holler  about  being  waked  up  too  early 
for  breakfast!  Five-thirty  isn't  early.  Why,  I've  been  up  all 
night!  And  I  have  to  see  that  they  get  their  basins  so  they 
can  wash  their  hands  and  face,  don't  I  ?  Charity  patients  are 
always  the  worst  anyway.  At  least  they  complain  the  most. 
Oh  Mrs.  Smith,  I  must  tell  you!"  She  laughed,  covering  her 
face  with  both  hands,  but  the  sound  rang  throughout  the 
small  ward.  "Once  while  I  was  training  at  Bellevue — that's 
where  I  trained,  Bellevue,  in  New  York  City,  you  can  tell  by 
my  cap — well  once  I  was  making  my  early  morning  rounds 
of  the  TB  ward,  G-3,  taking  temperatures,  and  I  came  to  this 
boy.  He  was  lying  asleep  and  didn't  wake  up  at  all  when  I 
took  his  hand.  His  other  hand  was  up  on  his  chest  and  his 
finger  was  in  his  mouth,  just  like  a  baby,  you'd  die.  I  al- 
ways hated  to  go  near  this  kid,  he  smelled  so.  He  had  an  ab- 
scess on  his  lung  and  you  know  how  bad  they  smell.  Even 
being  a  nurse  there  are  some  things  you  don't  get  used  to. 
Well  anyway.  I  couldn't  find  his  pulse  at  first,  so  I  said,  'Hey 
give  me  your  other  hand,'  and  I  yanked  the  hand  with  the 
finger  in  his  mouth  away  from  his  chest  so  I  could  feel  his 
wrist  and  what  do  you  know  ?  He  was  dead.  He  wasn't  cold 
yet  so  he  must  of  died  half  an  hour  or  so  before.  In  his  sleep 
probably.  Nobody  even  knew  when.  I  mean  that's  why  I 
couldn't  find  the  pulse.  Can  you  beat  it?"  Miss  Babcock  got 
up  from  the  bed,  dropped  her  cigarette  on  the  floor,  and 
stepped  on  it.  "Well  now  I  better  go  get  you  those  sleeping 
tablets,  I've  talked  long  enough.  Be  right  back!" 

She  went  down  the  hall  past  her  desk,  unlocked  the 
medication  cabinet,  and  got  out  two  nembutal  capsules.  She 
put  them  in  a  tiny  thick  glass  and  poured  a  tumbler  of  water. 
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On  her  way  back,  her  eye  fell  on  the  Herald  Tribune  lying 
on  the  pile  of  charts  on  the  desk.  She  set  down  the  glasses, 
opened  the  drawer,  and  thrust  the  paper  deep  inside.  This 
time  she  locked  the  drawer  and  put  the  key  in  her  pocket, 
then  started  back  with  the  medication  and  water. 

"Now  you  just  lie  quiet,  Mrs.  Smith,"  she  said,  coming 
in.  "There's  nothing  for  you  to  get  yourself  worked  up  about, 
so  just  relax  like  I  said.  Here,  let  me  fix  your  pillows  nice." 
She  pulled  Mrs.  Smith  into  a  sitting  position  and  jogged  the 
pillows.  "Now,  here's  your  medication.  Just  take  it  when  you 
feel  like  it  and  you'll  be  all  calm  and  dopey  in  Rve  minutes. 
You'll  sleep  like  a  log,  Mrs.  Smith.  I  always  do,  even  without 
pills.  But  then,  I'm  on  my  feet  all  night  and  dog-tired  when 
it's  time  to  go  to  bed  in  the  morning." 

"Thank  you,  Miss  Babcock,  but — I  don't  think  I  will." 

"Sleep?  Of  course  you'll  sleep!  Why,  those  things  just 
knock  you  out  cold." 

"I  mean,  I  don't  think  I'll  take  them." 

"You  mustn't  be  an  old  silly.  You  better  take  them  right 
now.  Anybody  who — well,  you  need  them." 

"Maybe  one,  then  .  .  ." 

"That's  a  good  girl."  She  gave  Mrs.  Smith  one  of  the 
capsules  and  then  patted  her  hand.  She  sat  down  on  the  bed 
again  and  nodded  toward  the  photograph.  "Mary  Frances  is 
the  little  one,  isn't  she." 

"Mary  Frances  ?  Have  I  ever  told  you  anything  about — " 

"Why  Mrs.  Smith,  sweetie.  For  months  and  months 
you've  talked  about  nothing  else  but  those  darling  little  girls 
of  yours.  The  whole  san  knows  about  it.  Everybody  in  the 
place." 

"Funny  ...  I  don't  remember.  .  .  ." 
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"You  know  something?  Pa  wanted  to  call  me  Mary,  just 
like — her.  But  Ma  liked  something  different.  You  know  who 
I  was  named  after?  You'll  never  guess,  not  in  five  hundred 
years." 

"No " 

"Evelyn  Nesbitt." 

Mrs.  Smith  merely  looked  at  her. 

"Evelyn  Nesbitt  Thaw,"  Miss  Babcock  added  proudly. 

"Well,"  Mrs.  Smith  said;  and  there  didn't  seem  to  be  any- 
thing else  to  say. 

"Honest  to  God,"  Miss  Babcock  went  on.  "You  know 
why?" 

"Why." 

"Because  I  was  born  on  the  day  the  famous  Harry  Thaw 
trial  began.  January  twenty-seventh  Nineteen-Seven." 

"But  how — I  mean,  why  did  your  mother  happen  to 
name  you  after — well,  a  woman  like  that?" 

"Oh,  you  don't  understand!  Evelyn  Nesbitt  was  a  fa- 
mous person  in  those  days.  A  real  celebrity!  Anyway,  her 
picture  was  all  over  the  place  and  her  name  was  in  all  the 
papers,  so  naturally  Ma  just  named  me  after  her.  Evelyn. 
Listen  to  that  rain,  will  you.  It's  coming  down  hard  now. 
And  a  good  thing  too,  after  this  long  dry  spell  we've  been 
having.  At  least  that's  what  all  the  hicks  say  around  here. 
The  way  they  go  on  about  the  weather  all  the  time,  any- 
body'd  think  that's  all  there  was  in  the  world,  was  weather. 
Feeling  dopey  yet?" 

"...  I  don't— know.  .  .  ." 

"You  will."  She  got  up  from  the  bed.  "Maybe  you  better 
take  that  other  pill  though,  just  in  case." 

"Yes " 
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"Here."  She  handed  Mrs.  Smith  the  tiny  medication 
glass  and  the  tumbler  of  water.  "There,  that's  better.  I  won't 
need  to  worry  about  you  nearly  so  much  now."  She  dropped 
the  tiny  glass  in  her  apron  pocket.  "I  better  bring  you  some 
more  if  those  don't  work.  If  I  had  anything  on  my  mind 
like  you've  got,  I'd  take  a  dozen.  Am  I  right?  Now  I  got  to 
get  back  to  my  charts  or  I'll  catch  the  devil.  Miss  Oppen- 
heimer  is  a  regular  heller  if  you  don't  get  them  done.  Pardon 
the  language.  Well  goodnight  Mrs.  Smith.  You  watch,  you'll 
sleep  just  like  a  baby.  I'll  look  in  on  you  a  little  later.  But  if 
you  want  anything,  want  anything  at  all,  or  even  want  to 
talk,  why,  don't  hesitate  to  push  the  night-button.  Just  don't 
hesitate  for  a  second.  That's  what  I'm  here  for.  Night-night, 
bless  your  heart." 

Back  at  her  desk,  Miss  Babcock  took  out  the  key,  un- 
locked the  drawer,  and  drew  forth  the  papers  again.  Except 
for  the  whaaa  of  the  rain,  sounding  like  a  nearby  falls,  every- 
thing was  still.  Midnight  and  inactivity  and  the  rainy  dark 
had  settled  over  the  Catskill  pines  and  countryside.  It  was 
going  to  be  hard  to  wait  for  tomorrow's  paper,  but  maybe 
one  of  the  girls  coming  on  in  the  morning  would  bring  in 
the  next  installment  before  she  went  to  bed. 
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"Mary,"  Ruth  Harron  said,  "if  you  don't  stop   that  I'll 
scream!" 

Her  sister  Emily  smiled  across  the  table.  "I  wish  I  had 
a  dollar  for  every  time  we  heard  Mama  say  that." 
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"All  the  same,  she  doesn't  need  to  do  it!  She's  not  a 
baby!" 

So  Mary  did  it  twice  more,  just  to  show:  banged  on  the 
hard  enameled  table  with  the  potato  masher. 

"Very  well.  If  you  don't  want  to  mind,  please  go.  Find 
something  to  do — anything  so  long  as  you  leave  us  in  peace." 

"I'll  tell  you,  Mary,"  her  aunt  said,  "why  don't  you  go 
up  in  the  attic?  There's  a  trunkful  of  old  clothes  up  there 
and  you  can  dress  up." 

But  Mary  didn't  answer.  She  walked  out  of  the  kitchen 
without  a  word. 

"It's  a  protest,"  Emily  said.  "She  misses  her  own  things." 

"Yes " 

"Her  father  too,  of  course." 

Ruth  started  to  get  up.  "What  about  the  dishes?" 

"Let  them  go  for  awhile.  Have  a  cigarette.  .  .  ." 

She  sat  back  again,  took  out  the  expensive  small  gold 
Dunhill  that  Jim  had  given  her  and  that  she  had  never  really 
liked — she  always  ducked  involuntarily  when  the  tiny  wheel 
shot  off  its  spark  to  ignite  the  wick — and  lighted  their 
cigarettes. 

After  an  earlier  breakfast  with  Emily's  husband,  the 
two  women  were  having  another  cup  of  coffee  together  in 
the  kitchen.  Ruth  had  tried  to  stay  in  bed  late  but  at  six- 
thirty  she  had  been  wide  awake.  For  more  than  an  hour, 
then,  she  had  lain  there  in  the  bed  in  the  guest-room  gazing 
at  the  wallpaper  and  listening  to  the  rain,  trying  to  be  a 
guest  and  waiting  till  it  was  the  proper  time  for  a  guest  to 
get  up. 

Much  as  she  often  longed  for  this  very  kind  of  change, 
she  realized  with  an  almost  amused  chagrin  that  she  actually 
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missed  the  morning  routine  at  home.  It  was  rather  like  the 
way  she  felt  when  she  heard  herself  spoken  of  as  "pure  gold" 
or  "a  rock  of  granite."  These  compliments,  together  with  the 
words  "wholesome"  and  "sound,"  she  resented  deeply.  If 
only  someone,  just  once,  would  call  her  "glamorous"  or 
"exciting."  But  there  it  was.  Try  though  she  might  to  be 
something  different — or  even  to  want  to  be  something  dif- 
ferent— she  knew  that  her  proper  role,  the  role  she  was  best 
fitted  for  and  even,  yes,  enjoyed  most,  was  that  of  wife  and 
housewife.  Visiting  at  Emily's  made  her  realize  more  than 
ever  that  if  there  was  one  thing  every  woman  wanted,  it  was 
her  own  home.  Here,  or  anywhere,  she  could  never  be  any- 
thing but  a  guest. 

She  watched  Emily  yank  a  sheet  of  paper  off  the  pad  on 
the  wall  and  begin  writing.  She  heard  her  say  absently,  for 
the  second  time  since  they  came  downstairs,  "Did  you  sleep 
well,  Ruth,  the  bed  all  right,  anything  you  want?" — but  all 
the  time,  though  her  sister's  eyebrows  were  raised  attentively 
as  if  they  served  the  purpose  of  ears,  she  was  scanning  the 
little  list  of  things  she  had  to  do  that  day. 

Ruth  got  up.  "I'll  get  started  on  the  dishes." 

"No  you  will  not.  Please  go  write  some  letters  or  some- 
thing." 

"But  I  like  doing  dishes" — and  indeed  it  was  true,  for 
some  peculiar  reason,  that  you  never  minded  doing  dishes  in 
somebody  else's  house. 

Emily  said,  without  looking  up  from  her  list,  "Oh  I 
forgot  to  mention." 

"Yes?" 

"I  couldn't  help  hearing  what  went  on  last  night.  It  wor- 
ried me,  rather." 
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"What  do  you  mean,  what  went  on." 

"About  two  or  three  in  the  morning  Arch  and  I  heard 
Mary  wandering  around  in  the  hall,  crying.  I  was  just  about 
to  get  up,  but  she  went  in  to  you  then,  didn't  she?" 

"Oh  dear,  I'm  so  sorry,  Emily.  I  told  Mary  we  must  be 
very  quiet  and  not  disturb  you." 

"That  was  all  right.  We  knew  it  was  the  strange  house, 
partly." 

"Perhaps  you'd  better  close  your  door  tonight,  in  case 
she  does  it  again." 

"She  seemed  so  upset,  we  were  both  rather — distressed." 

"It  didn't  last.  I  put  her  back  in  a  minute  or  so." 

"Of  course,  Ruth,  if  you  don't  want  to  talk  about  it." 

"But  you  know  how  it  is.  Children  visiting — they  wake 
up  and  don't  know  where  they  are.  .  .  ." 

"Every  marriage  runs  into  a  snag  once  in  awhile.  You 
ought  to  live  with  Arch." 

"You  don't  know  the  whole  story,  Emily.  So  let's  not." 

"I've  got  to  get  the  car  out  and  run  downtown,"  Emily 
said.  "Would  you  or  Mary  like  to  go  with  me?" 

"No  thanks.  She's  all  right.  At  least  she's  quiet.  And  I'm 
going  up  in  a  minute  and  take  care  of  my  room.  .  .  ." 

She  made  the  bed,  washed  out  the  tub,  hung  her  night- 
gown on  the  back  of  the  bathroom  door.  Then  she  sat  down 
in  the  flowered  chintz  chair  and  gazed  out  the  window  at  the 
rain.  She  had  all  morning  to  do  as  she  pleased,  all  day  in  fact; 
but  she  was  really  waiting  for  the  sound  of  Emily's  car  com- 
ing back  into  the  drive.  Then  she  could  go  down  and  help 
with  lunch. 

Why  did  people  enjoy  it  so  much,  staying  at  other  peo- 
ple's houses  ?  She  could  not  understand  that  great  American 
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institution  of  the  weekend  at  somebody's  house  in  Westport 
or  Flemington  or  two  weeks  in  the  summer  with  somebody 
else  in  New  Hampshire  or  Maine.  No  matter  how  much  they 
gave  you  the  freedom  of  the  place,  you  never  really  had  any 
liberty  at  all.  Things  were  run  the  way  they  wanted  them, 
not  the  way  you  were  accustomed  to  at  home.  The  hours  of 
mealtime  were  different  or  irregular,  they  had  sauces  you 
didn't  know,  you  chatted  continuously  during  dinner,  and 
you  changed  your  dress  a  couple  or  three  times  a  day.  If  you 
were  sitting  in  the  living  room  and  your  hostess  came  in,  you 
put  aside  the  unfamiliar  magazine  and  asked  automatically, 
"Is  there  anything  I  can  do?"  And  when  she  said  "Wouldn't 
you  like  to  see  the  rock  garden"  or  "Do  come  and  have  a  look 
at  our  new  oil-burner"  you  answered,  of  course,  "Why  I'd 
love  to."  You  were  always  having  to  talk  convivially  with 
people  who  came  in  for  cocktails  and  whom  you  would  never 
see  again,  or  to  run  over  to  a  neighboring  house  to  meet 
someone  who  you  had  been  told  would  simply  adore  you  as 
much  as  you  would  adore  them,  only  to  discover  that  you 
mutually  regarded  one  another  with  questioning  appraisal, 
unwilling  quite  to  accept,  at  first,  the  advance  publicity.  If 
you  went  up  to  your  room  just  to  be  out  of  the  way,  you 
were  unable  to  write  letters  or  read  because  you  kept  think- 
ing "Now  maybe  there's  something  I  ought  to  be  doing  to 
help"  or  "If  I  stay  here  alone  for  awhile  they'll  think  I'm  not 
having  a  good  time."  And  though  it  seldom  came,  you  were 
always  half-waiting  for  the  tap  on  the  door  and  the  genu- 
inely kind  but  disturbing  words,  "Ruth  darling,  are  you  all 
right,  can  I  get  you  anything,  is  there  something  you'd  like 
to  do?" 

Yes,  there  was  something  you'd  like  to  do.  Go  home. 
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Be  in  your  own  place.  With  your  own  freedom,  own  duties, 
or  even  your  own  boredom. 

Mary  came  in  from  the  hall.  She  was  wearing  a  taffeta 
evening  gown  tied  up  around  the  waist  with  what  looked 
like  a  bathrobe  cord  and  a  felt  cloche  hat  falling  down  over 
her  eyes  further  than  it  must  have  sat  on  the  head  of  the 
original  wearer.  She  looked  wonderful  and  ludicrous.  She 
kept  pushing  the  hat  up  so  that  she  could  see  out  from  under; 
but  the  expression  on  her  face  showed  that  she  had  already 
forgotten  the  costume. 

"Mama,"  she  said,  "why  can't  we  go  home  ?" 

"Mary  darling!"  She  had  been  on  the  point  of  saying,  If 
your  father  could  see  you  now!  but  said  instead,  "Really, 
darling,  you  must  see  yourself.  Go  look  in  the  mirror." 

"I  don't  like  that  noise  up  in  the  attic." 

"What  noise?" 

"The  rain.  It  makes  such  an  awful  noise." 

"That's  funny,  when  I  was  a  child  I  loved  it.  I  loved 
rainy  days  like  this." 

"I  want  to  go  home,  Mama." 

"Really,  Mary,  is  that  a  nice  thing  to  say  when  your 
Aunt  Emily's  being  so  nice  to  us?" 

"But  why  can't  we?" 

"We  can,  Mary  dear,  any  time  we  like.  It  isn't  a  question 
of  can  or  can't,  at  all.  But  aren't  you  having  a  good  time?" 

"No." 

"Run  upstairs  now,"  Ruth  said,  "and  take  off  those 
clothes.  Be  sure  to  put  them  away  where  you  found  them. 
Then  come  down  and  we'll  go  out  somewhere." 

"But  it's  raining." 

"Well,  we  can  go  out  anyway." 
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"Where  to?  The  station ?" 

"Run  along,  I  said." 

She  wondered  if  Mary  would  get  up  tonight  and  come 
crying,  again,  into  her  bed.  Last  night  she  hadn't  mentioned 
her  father — as  far  as  Mary  was  aware,  that  wasn't  what  it  had 
been  about  at  all — but  much  as  she  would  have  preferred  to 
believe  otherwise,  Ruth  knew  it  wouldn't  have  happened  at 
home.  If  Mary  had  been  upset  in  the  night  at  home  (as  occa- 
sionally she  was),  it  would  have  been  for  a  different  reason. 
And  though  she  would  instinctively  have  come  to  her  mother, 
just  as  she  did  last  night,  she  would  have  felt  better,  and 
been  more  quickly  reassured,  because  her  father  was  there  too. 
She  loved  her  father;  it  was  he,  far  more  than  she,  who 
amused  Mary,  who  was  able  so  easily  to  divert  her,  who  gave 
her  something  that  she  was  not  able  to  give,  who  spoke  her 
own  language.  Mary  needed  them  both,  for  different  reasons; 
but  she  needed  them  both. 

And  what  of  herself  ?  How  much  she  needed  him,  how 
well  she  loved  him,  was  something  that  Ruth  Harron  could 
not  have  put  into  words.  It  was  satisfying,  inescapable,  and 
baffling.  The  foundation  of  their  marriage — and,  paradoxi- 
cally, the  very  root  of  their  conflict — lay  in  this  fact:  her 
deepest  interest,  almost  her  only  one,  was  her  husband;  while 
he— his  interests  were  scattered  and  diverse,  absorbed  equally 
in  his  home  and  his  wife  and  his  child,  his  work,  his  hob- 
bies, his  outside  pleasures,  and  other  people.  It  would  always 
be  so.  What  if,  defensively,  he  once  in  awhile  called  her  mar- 
tyr for  hewing  to  the  realities  ?  He  couldn't  do  it,  and  someone 
had  to  or  their  relationship  would  have  collapsed.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  their  marriage,  and  of  saving  their  marriage, 
lay  squarely  with  her:  she  should  not  allow  herself  to  be 
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thrown  off  by  a  little  name-calling  that  was  far  more  of  a 
commentary  on  his  failings  than  on  hers.  And  she  knew  that 
she  was  up  to  that  responsibility,  even  though  the  idea  did 
not  seem  to  be  ideal.  Wasn't  it  the  pattern  generally,  every- 
where you  looked?  Most  women  she  knew  were  more  ma- 
ture than  their  husbands  (it  was  almost  as  if  they  had  to  be, 
in  order  to  survive)  and  thus  carried  the  burden  of  the  mar- 
riage— were,  in  fact,  the  one  member  of  the  partnership  ca- 
pable of  carrying  it,  making  it  go.  Why  should  it  be  any 
different  with  herself?  The  popular  notion  that  men-were- 
just-little-boys-grown-up  angered  her.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
charming;  in  reality  it  was  sickeningly  true. 

No,  she  was  damned  if  she'd  go  back.  Look  what  it 
would  mean.  She  would  lose  all  that  she  had  tried  to  estab- 
lish, to  remind  him  of,  by  taking  this  stand.  Whether  he  was 
up  to  the  responsibility  of  it  or  not,  marriage  was  a  fifty-fifty 
proposition.  There  could  be  no  thought  of  sharing  him  with 
another  woman,  however  temporary  the  affair  might  be.  That 
was  something  he  had  to  learn  now,  by  himself.  If  he  wanted 
her  to  come  back,  and  if  the  affair  was  over,  he  could  damned 
well  come  and  get  her.  Whatever  move  was  made  from  now 
on  would  have  to  be  made  by  him. 


fifty 


...  A  deed  that  will  blacken  the  annals  of  crime  was 
re-enacted  yesterday  by  Aaron  Adams.  The  16-year-old 
offspring  of  a  once  proud  family  of  landowners  led  the 
police  over  a  trail  that  meant  abduction,  torture,  rape, 
mutilation  and  death  for  little  Mary  Frances,  6,  and  Vir- 
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ginia  Helen,  8,  daughters  of  Aylmer  Smith  of  Richmond 
Falls. 

A  motion  picture  camera  man  accompanied  the  po- 
lice and  movies  were  taken  as  each  detail  of  the  shock- 
ing crime  was  re-staged  by  young  Adams,  who  will  be 
17  tomorrow.  He  performed  with  intelligence  and  evi- 
dent enjoyment. 

Angry  crowds  gathered  at  intervals  in  the  journey 
and  angry  voices  called  for  quick  revenge.  "Why  don't 
they  let  him  loose  and  let  the  townspeople  at  him!"  one 
woman  cried.  Others  shook  their  fists  at  the  stoop-shoul- 
dered, ironic  youth  as,  with  a  face  minus  expression,  he 
punctuated  the  tour  with  such  remarks  as:  "Here's  where 
I  threw  one  of  them  out  of  the  car."  "I  ran  over  her  head 
with  the  car  here,  several  times."  "I  threw  them  over  this 
bridge  and  watched  them  sink." 

Here  was  mischief  indeed.  Miching  mallecho.  And  yet, 
as  he  went  on,  he  interrupted  his  reading  now  and  again  to 
voice  his  contempt  aloud :  Fool !  Imbecile !  Had  the  idiot  ever 
actually  thought,  for  one  second,  that  he  could  get  away  with 
it  ?  Had  he  no  brains  at  all  ?  Stupendous  dolt,  to  have  chosen 
a  conspicuous  car,  to  have  tipped  his  hand  in  advance  by 
publicly  approaching  at  least  three  other  females,  and  then 
(oh  crowning  idiot  act!)  to  have  picked  up  his  ultimate 
victims  in  plain  sight  of  a  witness!  Hot  with  impatience  of 
such  foolery,  he  got  up  and  paced  the  damp  basement  room. 

He  could  hear  the  rain  tumble  down  the  iron  steps  out- 
side. His  coat,  soaked  through  after  his  early  morning  trip 
to  the  newsstand,  lay  spread  over  a  chair  near  the  radiator. 
He  went  to  the  gas-burner  and  turned  on  the  gas  to  warm 
up  the  coffee.  He  had  nothing  to  eat,  but  what  did  he  need 
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of  food?  A  couple  of  chocolate  bars  lay  on  the  table.  They 
were  sustenance  enough. 

Were  they  ?  He  stepped  to  the  mirror  hanging  over  the 
sink  and  examined  his  face  in  the  glass.  They  were.  He  was 
paler,  thinner,  looking  old  and  wan,  looking  indeed  on  the 
brink  of  collapse.  He  was  satisfied.  She  should  see  him  now ! 
How  she  would  cry  out,  how  she  would  wring  her  hands  and 
burst  into  maudlin  self-pitying  tears  over  her  too-much 
changed  son. 

Till  past  midnight  he  had  read  and  re-read  the  nine 
daily  papers,  the  possible  job  in  the  Classified  columns  for- 
gotten. Since  each  paper  carried  virtually  the  same  report, 
often  word  for  word  to1  the  finish,  he  had,  in  effect,  been 
reading  the  same  story  continuously  as  he  laid  aside  one 
paper  and  picked  up  another.  When  he  had  finally  gone  to 
bed,  his  rest  had  been  fitful;  in  his  heart  there  was  a  kind 
of  fighting  that  would  not  let  him  sleep.  When  he  heard  the 
horse  of  the  milkwagon  clup-clop-clup-clop  on  the  pavement 
above  his  window,  he  had  got  up  and  gone  out. 

He  turned  again  to  this  morning's  News.  He  smiled  as 
he  found  an  editorial  on  the  case — an  editorial  of  all  things. 
One  paragraph  read: 

It  is  possible  that  young  Adams'  abnormal  brain  was 
inflamed  by  his  reading  about,  and  doubtless  dwelling  on, 
the  similar  double  crime  of  the  soldier,  Robert  Linsley, 
who  senselessly  slew  two  young  women  in  New  Jersey 
last  month. 

Oafs!  Oh,  dolts!  'Possible'!  In  his  excitement  he  laughed 
aloud.  Could  they  actually  believe  they  had  discovered  this 
'possibility'  for  the  first  time  ?  Did  they  think  they  had  stum- 
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bled  on  something  new?  Simpletons!  Idiots!  It  had  never 
been  any  different.  Never.  And  thus  it  would  always  be,  al- 
ways, forever,  till  the  last  trumpet. 

For  murder,  though  it  had  no  tongue,  spoke  with  most 
miraculous  organ.  Spoke;  summoned;  commanded. 

Studiously,  he  turned  his  attention  inward  to  the  plan 
of  the  crime.  Poor  fool — poor  stumbling  witless  Aaron !  What 
one  needed  was  system;  care.  A  plan  neatly  thought-out  to 
the  last  detail,  an  ingenious  scheme.  Ducdame  was  forgotten; 
Mario  Pratz,  Brecht.  Here  was  the  best  reading  in  God's 
world. 

What  most  aroused  his  scorn  was  the  amazement  of 
public  and  journal  alike  at  the  equanimity  with  which  the 
crime  had  been  committed,  the  coolness  of  mind,  the  entire 
lack  of  passion  or  vindictiveness.  Here  indeed  was  the  most 
understandable  part  of  all.  Hate?  Need  for  revenge?  Jeal- 
ousy, robbery,  desire  ?  To  have  murdered  for  motives  of  this 
kind — that  was  the  crime  of  the  weak;  vulgar,  ludicrous.  But 
to  kill  for  no  reason,  to  kill  coldly  and  without  passion — 
there  was  the  act  of  purity;  perhaps  the  only  one.  It  was  the 
one  thing  for  which  he  could  commend  his  stupid  Aaron, 
that  and  the  utter  detachment  afterward,  his  disregard  of 
any  emotion  that  could  even  vaguely  be  interpreted  as  com- 
passion or  remorse. 

Degenerate  ?  Cest  a  rirel  Even  the  idiot  brain  of  Aaron 
Adams  knew,  by  some  mystic  affinity  with  better  minds, 
that  his  act  was  beyond,  was  above,  humanity,  the  cloddish 
earthbound,  bound  by  more  than  earth;  by  man-made  laws, 
provincial  taboos,  bourgeois  fears,  human  (derisive  con- 
temptible word!)  weaknesses. 

Bart  Pendleton  was  aware,  with  a  clarity  of  awareness 
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that  surprised  even  himself,  of  his  own  predilection  for  a 
similar  gesture  of  brilliant  protest.  Out  of  the  welter  of  jum- 
bled paragraphs,  certain  words  and  phrases  leaped  up  again 
and  again  to  whip  his  brain  to  further  alertness  of  self:  "pool 
of  blood,"  "strangling  handkerchiefs,"  "mutilation,"  "clip- 
ping-shears," "torn  parts."  Indeed,  knowing  exactly  what 
was  coming  next,  he  felt  a  hot  tingling  along  his  back,  a 
thrilling  sharp  refreshment,  as  he  recognized  and  checked 
detail  after  detail.  He  knew  an  all  but  religious  exaltation  at 
the  thought  of  what  had  taken  place  in  the  so-ridiculously- 
called  murder-car:  the  tense  high-strung  moments  of  wait- 
ing, the  quick  struggle,  the  breath-taking  sudden  release  and 
relief,  and  the  long  palpable  quiet  afterward. 

Why  did  they  not  know  that  everyone  was  potentially 
a  murderer?  At  a  certain  moment,  under  the  right  condi- 
tions, he  too — his  foolish  father  too,  his  awful  mother — might 
commit  murder.  Might?  Would.  But  they  did  not  know;  no 
one  knew.  Not  even,  possibly,  the  murderer  himself  who 
looked  up  smiling  from  the  page  before  him.  Perhaps  a 
month  ago,  perhaps  a  week,  Aaron  Adams  would  have  been 
as  appalled  at  the  crime  he  was  to  commit  as  the  editorial 
writers  were  now — and  it  would  not  have  saved  him.  His 
fate  cried  out;  he  had  gone  as  relentlessly  and  surely  to  his 
fulfillment  as  if  others  had  driven  him  to  it.  The  moment 
arrived,  and  he,  not  the  children,  was  the  unwitting,  the  un- 
willing victim. 

He  raised  his  head  and  listened.  Outside,  people  were 
passing  on  their  way  to  work.  What  if  they  knew — what 
if  they  should  know — that  here  in  this  room  below  the 
street  level,  just  below  their  feet,  not  three  yards  from  where 
they  passed  innocently  by,  he  sat  thinking  of  murder?  Im- 
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probable!  For  who  could  know  the  thoughts  that  passed 
through  the  head  of  the  cabby  waiting  at  the  wheel  of  his 
taxi  on  the  corner,  the  janitor  tending  his  furnace  beyond 
that  wall,  the  imbecile  professor  lugging  his  books  across  the 
campus,  that  woman  who  wrote  thrice-weekly  letters  in  care- 
ful handwriting  that  revealed  far  more  than  her  bland  awful 
face?  Should  she  suspect,  by  what  fantastic  inconceivable 
magic,  the  thought  in  his  mind — suspect  and  come  to  "help 
him" — he  would  present  a  face  equally  bland,  trusting  her  as 
he  would  adders  fang'd. 

But  they  couldn't  know,  ever.  No  one,  of  one  another. 
Lucky  witless  fools,  safe  in  their  ignorance!  No  one  could 
know  but  him.  If  they  should — if  the  miserable  grubs  but 
knew  of  the  hidden  thought  and  the  innocent  face  that 
threatened  them  from  every  side — then  was  doomsday  near. 
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Though  the  downpour  was  at  its  height,  the  street,  the  walks, 
and  the  surrounding  lawns  were  thronged  with  a  silent  gap- 
ing crowd.  The  street  directly  in  front  had  been  kept  free  of 
traffic  by  the  police,  but  in  nearby  yards  and  driveways  many 
cars  were  parked.  Huddled  figures  standing  close  together 
lined  the  sidewalk  leading  down  from  the  steps  to  the  curb; 
these  were  the  overflow,  the  people  who  had  not  been  able 
to  get  into  the  huge  church.  It  was  the  largest  and  most  im- 
posing edifice  in  Richmond  Falls. 

There  was  a  burst  of  majestic  organ  music  from  within, 
and  the  wide  heavy  doors  of  St.  Margaret's  were  flung  back. 
Almost  the  first  ones  out  were  George  Gundersen  and  Sam 
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Goff.  Both  wore  raincoats  and  hats  with  brims  turned  down; 
except  at  the  collar,  GofTs  coat  was  unbuttoned  and  held 
slightly  away  from  his  body,  as  he  tried  to  shield  his  flash- 
camera  from  the  rain.  The  police  cleared  a  small  space  for 
them  at  the  foot  of  the  walk  where  they  could  get  a  good 
view  of  the  mourners  coming  out,  of  the  hearse,  and  the  long 
line  of  elegant  black  rented  cars,  all  of  them  exactly  alike. 

Wonderful,  George  Gundersen  thought,  the  way  the 
weather  conspired  against  them;  Sam  was  going  to  have  a 
hell  of  a  time  getting  pictures  on  a  day  like  this.  Yet  won- 
derful too,  in  another  sense,  was  the  weather's  unerring 
instinct  for  drama.  Had  it  been  a  bright  clear  day,  the  effect 
would  only  have  been  cheap,  with  an  irony  too  obvious. 
Properly,  rain  was  indicated;  and  the  elements  had  pro- 
vided it. 

He  scanned  the  curious  morbid  faces  lining  the  walk 
opposite,  each  turned  toward  the  open  doors  with  an  eager 
or  greedy  anticipation.  Sam  ought  to  get  some  of  that, 
just  as  he  should  have  got  the  two  frightening  women  who 
had  turned  up  at  the  jail  the  other  night.  An  expensive  lim- 
ousine had  pulled  in  at  the  curb ;  a  uniformed  chauffeur  got 
out  and  opened  the  rear  door;  two  elderly  ladies  in  black 
hats  had  emerged,  one  wearing  a  lace  jabot  at  her  throat, 
the  other  a  black  velvet  ribbon;  with  desperate  purpose  they 
had  started  up  the  steps  of  the  jail,  crying  in  cracked  voices, 
"That  fiend!  Something's  got  to  be  done  about  that  fiend!" 
only  to  be  turned  away  by  the  reluctant  Corporal  Snitowski. 
But  what  the  people  really  wanted  were  pictures  of  the  be- 
reaved family. 

Near  the  end  of  the  walk  stood  a  strange  figure:  a  man 
in  his  early  forties,  hatless,  unshaven,  wearing  only  a  work- 
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man's  shirt  with  shiny  lead  buttons,  greasy  khaki  pants,  and 
heavy  shoes.  He  was  soaked  to  the  skin,  but  he  seemed 
oblivious  of  the  fact.  His  small  dark  eyes  were  fastened  on 
the  procession  coming  through  the  open  doors,  and  the  ex- 
pression on  his  face  was  the  controlled,  secret,  content  pride 
of  a  parent  watching  his  child  recite  at  the  Sunday-school 
exercises.  Gundersen  recognized  Gerald  Adams,  but  no  one 
else  seemed  to  have  noticed  him.  They  were  too  absorbed 
in  what  was  going  on. 

Eight  men  carried  out  two  small  white  caskets.  The 
pelting  rain  quickly  glossed  the  caskets  till  the  painted  sur- 
faces glistened  like  frosting  on  a  cake ;  but  if  he  dared  use 
the  line,  Stan  Merritt  would  only  blue-pencil  it.  Seven  of 
the  men  wore  proper  dark  suits ;  the  eighth  was  in  gray,  and 
he  seemed  to  be  acutely  conscious  of  the  fact.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  Aylmer  Smith  and  his  two  surviving  daughters, 
one  on  either  side.  Each  had  a  hand  in  his.  Showing  no  emo- 
tion whatever,  he  looked  straight  ahead  as  he  started  down 
the  walk,  avoiding  all  eyes.  Doris  Louise  looked  straight 
ahead  too,  her  expression  an  exact  replica  of  her  father's,  but 
Bettina  Jean  could  not  resist  casting  an  occasional  furtive  but 
prideful  glance  at  the  onlookers.  When  she  passed  Sam,  she 
looked  eagerly  at  the  upraised  camera.  Clearly  it  was  a  mo- 
ment of  celebrity  she  would  never  forget;  but  Stan  would 
cut  that  one,  too. 

They  were  followed  by  Mrs.  Adelaide  Irish  and  her 
daughter.  Mrs.  Irish  was  veiled  in  black,  and  she  leaned 
heavily  on  her  daughter's  arm.  She  seemed  to  stagger;  then, 
courageously  recovering  herself,  she  held  her  head  high.  The 
trace  of  an  impersonal  gracious  smile  played  behind  the 
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black  veil,  properly  befitting  the  hostess  of  such  an  important 
and  well-attended  occasion. 

One  by  one  the  elegant  black  cars  slid  into  place  at  the 
end  of  the  walk  as  the  mourners  got  in;  preceded  by  the 
hearse,  they  moved  slowly  off  at  a  speed  that  was  only  pos- 
sible to  motor  cars  of  the  new  fluid-drive. 

"I  don't  know  about  this  light,"  Sam  Goff  said,  "but  I 
think  I  got  some  pretty  good  stuff." 

But  George  Gundersen  was  watching  the  people  turn 
reluctantly  away,  the  glances  exchanged  which  indicated  a 
resignation  that  the  show  was  over,  the  cars  pull  out  and 
the  drivers  start  back  to  work.  It  all  belonged,  it  was  all  of  a 
piece,  except  for  one  note  which  seemed  to  him  inconsistent, 
out  of  place:  a  couple  who,  from  the  looks  of  them,  made 
him  wonder  what  they  were  doing  here. 

A  snappy  roadster  was  parked  in  a  driveway  across  the 
street;  it  had  been  backed  in,  facing  out,  so  that  the  driver 
and  his  companion  could  get  a  clear  view  of  the  scene.  The 
windshield  had  been  opened  with  the  glass  pane  horizontal, 
and  Gundersen  saw  its  two  occupants  plainly.  He  wondered 
who  they  were :  a  dark  good-looking  woman  with  a  fashion- 
ably discontented  expression,  and  a  hatless  stripe-suited  man 
whose  carefully  curly  hair  was  gray  at  the  temples.  Gunder- 
sen could  not  be  sure  but  for  some  reason  he  got  the  im- 
pression that  between  them,  on  the  seat,  they  were  holding 
hands. 

fifty-two 

"Why  do  you  suppose  they're  so  excited,  if  that  ain't  it?" 
Brenda  Lanza  put  her  tiny  hands  on  her  hips  and  scoffed 
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at  the  ignorance  of  her  friends.  "All  they've  done  is  holler  at 
us — holler  holler  holler,  scream  scream  scream.  If  you  don't 
know  why,  you're  just  plain  dumb." 

"My  mother's  hollering  too." 

"So's  mine.  So  is  my  father." 

"But  they're  just  mad." 

"Sure,  that's  all.  It's  nothing.  They're  mad  all  the  time. 
They're  always  mad." 

"Oh  yeah  ?  Well  take  a  look  at  the  paper  and  you'll  see 
why  they're  mad.  They're  scared!" 

"Scared!  He  isn't  going  to  get  us\" 

"Of  course  not.  Why  he's  in  jail  already.  Locked  up." 

Their  voices  had  that  shrill  high-pitched  whine  of  chil- 
dren brought  up  on  the  streets  of  New  York. 

"It  ain't  him  I'm  talking  about,"  Brenda  said  darkly. 
"It's  somebody  else." 

"Who?" 

"Oh,  somebody,"  she  said  airily,  and  turned  away. 

"Why  does  it  have  anything  to  do  with  the  paper?" 

"Why  does  it  ?  Because  it  does,  that's  all.  Look  at  it  your- 
self. Look  at  those  pictures.  The  whole  block's  looking  at 
them,  your  father  and  mother  and  yours  and  yours  and  yours 
and  yours,  just  like  mine.  We  all  take  the  same  paper,  don't 
we?" 

"Isn't  there  only  one,  anyway?" 

Brenda  snorted  in  disgust.  "No,  dopey.  There  happens 
to  be  two.  But  I  happen  to  know  that  your  family  gets  the 
News  just  like  we  do.  All  of  us  do,  all  our  families,  don't 
they?  And  they're  excited  like  it  was  happening  to  them — 
to  their  kids.  That  means  us.  Specially  us  girls."  She  paused 
meaningfully,  then  added,  "Maybe  it  will,  too." 
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"Maybe  what  will?" 

"A  sex  crime,  stupe!  What  do  you  think  I'm  talking 
about!" 

"Oh,  you're  just  crazy.  Isn't  she,  Gloria?" 

"Am  I?  Well  just  wait  and  see,  if  you  think  you're  so 
smart.  Just — wait — and — see.  .  .  ." 

The  little  girls,  six  or  seven  of  them,  had  gathered  in  a 
group  in  the  concrete  damp  ladies'  room  of  the  public  toilet 
on  the  playground  in  Sara  Delano  Roosevelt  Park.  They  had 
collected  here  partly  to  be  out  of  the  rain  and  partly  because 
they  had  no  place  to  get  together  and  exchange  secrets  at 
home,  but  mostly  to  be  dominated,  as  always,  by  Brenda 
Lanza  and  to  listen  to  her  fascinating  stories.  She  was  nine 
years  old,  almost  the  youngest  member  of  the  group,  but  her 
quick  intelligence,  imagination,  and  inventiveness  had  long 
since  made  her  the  leader  of  the  girls  in  their  block. 

Much  as  they  admired  her,  there  was  only  one  trouble, 
the  girls  thought,  with  Brenda.  She  took  so  long  to  get  any- 
thing out,  she  hinted  and  held  back,  skirted  a  subject  in  the 
most  teasing  way,  partly  exposed  a  secret  and  then  concealed 
it,  till  finally,  when  it  was  least  expected — or  when  they  had 
almost  grown  tired  of  being  put  off — came  out  with  it.  But 
today,  for  some  reason,  it  came  out  much  quicker  than  they 
had  been  led  from  past  experience  to  expect;  and  as  the  girls 
finally  gathered  the  import  of  what  Brenda  had  been  driv- 
ing at,  a  shivering  thrill  ran  over  them  all. 

"All  right,  now  listen!"  she  suddenly  said.  "And  if  any 
one  of  you  tell  this  to  any  living  soul,  I — I'll — well,  I'll  just 
push  you  under  the  next  fire  engine,  that's  what  I'll  do." 

This  warning  threat  made  them  properly  respectful, 
fearfully  attentive. 


"Well."  Brenda  eyed  each  one  of  them  in  turn.  "You 
know  that  tailor  on  the  corner  of  Avenue  C?  You  know, 
right  at  the  corner  there?  Mr.  Peck?  Well!  .  .  ." 

The  door  opened  and  a  woman  came  in.  The  little  girls 
looked  at  the  ceiling;  one  of  them  began  to  hum,  and  a 
couple  of  others  joined  in.  Brenda  Lanza  merely  set  her  lips 
tight  and  waited  for  the  woman  to  get  through  and  go. 

From  outside  came  the  shrill  cries  of  the  few  children 
who  had  attempted  the  swings  and  chutes  in  the  rain,  and 
the  low-  or  high-pitched  hoots  of  tugs  on  the  river,  pushing 
barges  loaded  with  freight  cars  upstream.  Above  these  sounds, 
serving  as  antiphonal  background  to  every  act  and  thought 
of  the  children's  lives,  were  the  hum  of  cars  on  the  East  River 
Drive  and  the  never-ending  thunder  of  the  Williamsburg 
bridge  overhead. 

The  woman  emerged,  gave  the  girls  a  stern  look,  and 
went  out. 

"Now  go  on  Brenda — hurry  up!" 

"Well!  That  tailor— that  Mr.  Peck—"  She  narrowed  her 
eyes  till  they  were  tiny  slits  of  malice  and  hatred.  "The  other 
day  when  I  was  coming  along  on  my  way  over  here — just 
walking  along  without  even  noticing,  hardly — this  man — " 
She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  said  tensely,  with  a 
visible  shudder,  "Oh,  he's  awful,  girls.  Awful.  Don't  ever,, 
ever,  go  near  him.  .  .  ." 

"But  Brenda!  What  Opened!" 

"Well,  he  must  of  seen  me,  because  he  leaned  over  and 
rapped  on  the  window  at  me.  I  said  'What  do  you  want, 
Mister,'  and  he  said,  'Come  on  in  here  a  minute,  just  a  sec- 
ond, I  got  something  to  show  you.' " 
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"Oh!"  The  girls  giggled  in  excitement  and  suspense. 

"Brenda!  You  didn't!" 

"All  right,  if  you  don't  believe  me,  skip  it,"  she  said, 
with  indifference  and  disdain.  "You  can  just  skip  it." 

"Tell  us!  We  got  to  know!" 

"Well,  so  I  went  in,  and  he  was  just  as  nice  as  pie — at 
first.  He  asked  would  I  like  to  see  the  presser  in  the  back 
room  and  he  said — oh  that's  right,"  she  added,  as  if  just  re- 
membering the  detail,  "he  said  would  I  like  an  O.  Henry. 
Least  I  thin\  that  was  it  but  I'm  not  sure  because  I  was  so 
scared." 

"But  you  went  in  the  back?" 

"Of  course  I  went  in  the  back,  what  do  you  think?  I 
didn't  dare  not  to,  not  that  time." 

"And?  And?" 

"Oh  Brenda  this  is  Armble!" 

"Then  he  set  me  on  the  pants  presser,  facing  him  like, 
and  put  his  hand  up  under  my  dress  and  played  with  me." 

"Oh!  Oh!" 

"What  do  you  mean,"  one  of  the  little  girls  said  skepti- 
cally, after  a  pause.  "What  do  you  mean  played  with  you?" 

Brenda  raised  her  eyebrows  loftily,  scarcely  controlling 
her  patience,  and  turned  away.  Through  the  small  grilled 
window  near  the  ceiling  she  gazed  upward  at  the  rumbling 
vibrating  bridge  and  said,  "Well  if  you  don't  \now,  then  I 
can't  tell  you." 

One  of  the  children  asked,  "Did  you  tell  your  mother?" 

"Of  course  I  didn't  tell  my  mother,  stupe!" 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  if  I  did,  she'd  kill  him.  My  father  and  mother 
would  both  kill  him." 
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There  was  a  long  silence  during  which  each  girl  gazed 
thoughtfully  at  Brenda,  as  if  something  in  her  very  appear- 
ance might  substantiate  the  dreadful  scene.  Finally  Gloria 
said: 

"He  did  it  with  me  too." 

"Did  what?  Who?" 

"Mr.  Peck." 

"I  don't  believe  you,"  Brenda  said.  "You're  lying." 

"Okay,  ask  him.  Just  go  in  and  ask  him  sometime." 

"Oh  I  wouldn't  dare!  Go  in  there  again?  I  wouldn't 
dare!  Next  time  he'd  probably  kill  me." 

"Did  you  tell  your  mother,  Gloria?"  someone  asked. 

"No." 

"Well  don't  you  dare,  either,"  Brenda  said. 

"I  won't." 

"And  don't  any  of  you  other  girls.  Do  you  hear  me? 
Don't  you  dare!" 

"We  won't." 

"Promise?" 

"Promise." 

"Promise.  .  .  ." 


fifty -three 

Jim  Harron  slammed  the  copy  down  on  Mr.  Hughes'  gleam- 
ing glass-topped  desk,  till  then  absolutely  bare  of  papers,  let- 
ters, memoranda,  telephone,  desk-calendar,  or  any  office 
paraphernalia  whatever.  Hughes  was  the  top  executive  so 
naturally  his  work  was  done  for  him  by  two  secretaries  and 
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a  stenographer  in  his  outer  office.  The  desk  was  something 
merely  to  sit  behind  and  talk  across. 

Mr.  Hughes  fingered  the  copy  gingerly.  "What's  the 
matter  with  it?"  he  said. 

"It  stinks!  It's  absolutely  foul,  Alec!"  He  was  aware  that 
his  voice  was  raised,  but  he  didn't  give  a  damn.  "I  don't  know 
who  thinks  up  such  crap.  As  promotion  director  I  won't  have 
any  part  of  it." 

"If  you  don't  know  who,  then  you  ought  to  find  out. 
Don't  you  think,  Jim?" 

"Oh  I  know  who.  It's  that  jerk  of  a  Wade  Giddings," 
Harron  said.  "But  Jesus  Christ,  I  don't  know  who  ever  hired 
him." 

"You  hired  him  yourself." 

"Well  why,  then.  I  must  have  been  nuts.  He's  got  to  go, 
Alec." 

"I've  always  thought  Wade  was  a  pretty  good  man," 
Mr.  Hughes  said  quietly. 

"What  do  you  know  about  it?"  As  he  heard  himself  say 
this,  Jim  Harron  stopped  his  pacing  and  looked  at  Mr. 
Hughes.  Then  he  walked  over  to  the  window.  With  his  back 
to  his  boss,  he  stood  looking  down  at  the  traffic  in  42nd 
Street,  drenched  by  the  downpour. 

Mr.  Hughes  said,  "Jim,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
if  you  took  a  vacation." 

"Vacation!"  Harron  turned  from  the  window.  "Christ 
Almighty  I  just  came  back  from  one!" 

"Then  take  another." 

"Well  good  God  why?" 

"Because  I  think  you  need  it." 
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"Hey  wait  a  minute,  Alec."  He  placed  his  hands  on  the 
desk,  palms  down,  and  leaned  toward  his  employer.  "You're 
not  letting  me  go,  are  you?" 

"Don't  talk  rot.  It's  only  that  we  think  you  need  it.  You 
haven't  been  yourself  since  you  came  back.  We're  thinking 
of  your  health." 

"Balls!" 

"I  mean  it,  Jim.  Why  don't  you  run  down  to  Sea  Island 
for  a  couple  of  weeks.  By  yourself.  Or  fly  over  to  Bermuda. 
I'll  arrange  it  with  Pan-Am." 

"Balls,  I  said.  I've  got  work  to  do!" 

"That's  just  what  I  mean,  Jim.  And  you  can't  do  it  this 
way.  You've  got  to  straighten  yourself  out  first." 

"Good  Christ,"  Jim  Harron  said,  "can't  a  fellow  com- 
plain about  a  piece  of  copy,  for  Christ's  sake,  without  laying 
himself  open  to  the  charge  of — of  nervous  breakdown?" 

"Go  on  back  to  your  office  and  relax,  Jim.  Lock  the  door 
and  put  your  feet  up  on  the  desk  and  have  a  drink  or  some- 
thing. Tell  Miss  Murphy  you  are  not  to  be  disturbed." 

"I've  told  her  that." 

Mr.  Hughes  looked  at  him  in  silence.  Then  he  got  up. 
"Or  I've  got  another  idea.  I'm  supposed  to  lunch  with  Wilson 
of  United,  but  I  can  break  it.  Why  not  come  out  and  have 
lunch  with  me  ?  We  can  go  to  the  club.  It'll  be  quiet  there." 
He  glanced  at  his  watch.  "It's  just  about  time." 

"I  haven't  anything  to  unload,  if  that's  what  you  mean." 

"That  isn't  what  I  mean,  at  all.  But  you  have  got  to  eat, 
haven't  you?" 

"No." 

"Suit  yourself.  .  .  ." 
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The  black  destroying  depression  had  set  in,  pulling  him 
down,  eating  away  at  him  far  more  than  the  hunger  in  his 
belly.  He  was  so  tired  he  thought  he  was  physically  unable 
to  stand.  He  loathed  himself  and  all  the  world  and  everyone 
in  it.  To  hate  them  all  was  nothing  new;  but  what  was  new 
and  hard  was  that  he  loathed  himself  with  a  passion.  What 
should  such  fellows  as  he  do,  crawling  between  earth  and 
heaven  ? 

Just  outside  his  door,  Carmen  roller-skated  along  the 
concrete:  the  dreadful  janitor's  dreadful  child.  The  shrill 
grating  noise  of  the  screeching  skates  rang  throughout  the 
basement,  so  that  when  she  passed  his  door,  he  could  not  hear 
the  traffic  outside,  nor  the  rain. 

He  was  fatigued  to  the  bone,  hungry,  and  chill.  He 
thought  of  the  miserable  feel  of  Oswego,  the  horrible  big 
comfortable  house  on  Blankfort  Street,  the  huge  front  bed- 
room that  always  smelled  sickishly  of  that  sickish  Sen-sen 
which  she  ate  all  day  long.  He  hated  her  with  a  cold  hate; 
but  were  she  to  enter  now,  wrapped  in  her  fantastic  volumi- 
nous cape  of  squirrel,  enter  and  bid  him  come  home,  he 
would  obey,  were  she  ten  times  his  mother. 

The  roller-skates  came  to  a  grinding  abrupt  stop  at  his 
door,  then  went  hesitantly  on  again.  Were  they  all  dead  set 
against  him,  unanimous  in  their  vile  scheme  to  undo  him 
completely  ?  All  ?  If  he  listened  further,  allowed  the  noise  to 
jangle  his  nerves  apart  utterly,  his  mind  would  go.  He  turned 
back  to  the  table  to  concentrate. 
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He  was  soaked  to  the  skin  again.  At  noon  he  had  gone 
out  to  get  the  afternoon  papers.  He  had  ripped  them  apart, 
and  the  columns  he  was  interested  in  were  spread  conven- 
iently before  him.  He  read: 

.  .  .  Just  after  Aaron  Adams  celebrated  his  17th  birthday 
by  devouring  a  hearty  breakfast  in  Richmond  Falls  jail, 
two  small  white  caskets  were  lowered  into  a  single  grave 
in  St.  Margaret's  cemetery  this  morning,  with  the  voice 
of  the  priest  intoning  the  last  rites  for  little  Mary  Frances, 
6,  and  her  sister  Virginia  Helen,  8. 

Hatless  in  the  pouring  rain,  Aylmer  Smith,  father  of 
the  murdered  children,  stood  over  the  grave,  his  eyes  dry 
yet  eloquent,  and  heard  himself  described  as  "a  good 
soldier." 

There  were  215  mourners,  among  them  women  who 
wept  and  hid  their  faces  as  the  caskets  were  lowered  and 
many  men  with  clenched  fists. 

The  Reverend  John  J.  Gibbons,  the  family's  priest, 
conducted  "The  Mass  of  the  Angels,"  a  funeral  mass  for 
children.  Through  the  rain  floated  the  voices  of  the  chil- 
dren's choir,  boys  and  girls  in  surplices  and  cassocks.  One 
voice  was  missing.  For  Virginia  Helen  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  this  choir.  .  .  . 

He  got  stuck.  In  his  strain,  he  found  himself  reading  the 
same  paragraph  over  and  over  again;  he  was  making  no 
progress  at  all.  Try  as  he  would,  he  could  not  concentrate. 
The  din  of  the  roller-skates  beyond  the  Wall  burst  continually 
upon  his  consciousness  like  a  shower  of  gravel,  a  pelting  of 
fine  stinging  stones. 

He  was  ready.  He  got  up,  strode  across  the  room,  and 
flung  back  the  door.  Carmen  had  just  rounded  the  furnace 
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and  was  starting  back  again.  Her  bare  arms  were  outstretched 
for  balance,  her  small  frail  body  swayed  unsteadily  to  and 
fro.  A  wave  of  blood-hot  emotion  rushed  over  him  at  the 
sight ;  he  was  caught  up  in  a  gust  of  passion  that  went  quiv- 
ering through  his  frame  like  a  drug,  exciting  and  violent. 
Unable  to  watch  further,  Bart  Pendleton  turned  weakly  back 
into  the  room  and  closed  the  door. 


fifty-five 

Mrs.  Adelaide  Irish  and  her  daughter  Dolly  pored  over 
the  Daily  News.  There  was  a  picture  of  Mrs.  Irish  at  the  mail- 
box— they  hadn't  used  the  one  sitting  on  the  porch — and  Mrs. 
Irish  had  ordered  ten  copies  from  the  stationer's  in  Richmond 
Falls. 

With  her  daughter  following  over  her  shoulder  and 
whispering  the  words  at  the  same  time,  she  read  aloud : 

"'Tucking  back  a  wisp  of  hair  that  had  strayed  loose 
from  her  otherwise  tidy,  iron-gray  coiffure,  Mrs.  Irish  told 
how  she  saw  the  murder  car  approach  and  the  little  girls  get 
in  .  .  .' " 

She  lowered  the  paper  and  turned  indignantly  to  her 
daughter.  "Well!  I  like  that,  I  must  say!"  With  the  Olympian 
importance  of  the  deeply-wronged,  she  set  her  lips  tight  and 
forced  the  air  through  her  nostrils  in  a  snort  of  hurt  pride. 
She  enunciated  each  syllable  very  carefully  and  distinctly, 
separating  one  from  the  other  for  emphasis  and,  as  it  were, 
italicizing  every  word.  "I  must  say  I  think  it's  pret-ty  small 
of  a  big  paper  like  the  Daily  News  to  mention  that  wisp  of 
hair!" 
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"I  like  it  where  they  say  coyfure,  though.  It  sounds  real 
nice." 

Mrs.  Irish  stepped  to  the  center  of  the  room  and,  glanc- 
ing into  the  mirror  above  the  couch,  tucked  back  a  wisp  of 
hair.  "I  tried  to  comb  it  beforehand,"  she  said,  "but  they 
wouldn't  let  me!  It  just  goes  to  show  how  much  you  can 
trust  reporters.  .  .  ." 

"It's  a  nice  picture  though,  Ma." 

"Well,  I've  learned  my  lesson,"  Mrs.  Irish  said.  "Pret-ty 
small  if  you  ask  me.  .  .  ." 


fifty-six 

"Mummy,  can  I  go  down  in  the  street  and  play?" 

"No  you  can't  dear.  Wait,  maybe  you  can  have  some 
ginger  ale.  Will  you  give  her  a  glass  of  ginger  ale,  Grace?" 
"Why  certainly,  Dot.  Just  a  moment,  Amanda." 
"But  I  want  to  go  out,  Mummy.  Why  can't  I?" 
"What  do  you  want  to  do?" 
"Oh,  nothing.  Just  go  out.  Play  in  the  street  .  .  ." 
"You  can't  play  in  the  street,  Amanda,  so  please  don't 
ask  again.  You  don't  play  in  the  street  uptown,  do  you?" 

"I  mean  just  stay  on  the  sidewalk  and  watch  the  cars 
and  the  people.  Why  can't  I?" 

Dot  Gundersen  looked  inquiringly  at  her  husband.  It 
was  George's  afternoon  oft"  and  they  had  been  invited  down 
to  the  Village  for  drinks  with  their  friends  the  Warners,  on 
Waverly  Place.  She  knew  it  was  no  fun  for  Amanda,  hang- 
ing around  with  four  older  people  whose  conversation  could 
not  be  of  the  remotest  interest  to  her;  also,  they  were  in  a 
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strange  part  of  the  town  and  Amanda  wanted  to  go  out  and 
see  what  things  looked  like,  almost  as  if  they  had  been  in 
another  city. 

"Oh,  let  her,"  her  husband  said.  "It's  all  right." 

"Very  well,  Amanda.  You  can  go  downstairs  on  one 
condition.  You  are  not  to  leave  the  sidewalk,  and  you  mustn't 
go  away  from  the  front  door — not  even  a  few  houses  away. 
Do  you  understand?" 

"I  won't." 

"Now  mind.  If  you  go  away  from  the  front  door,  I  shall 
be  very  cross." 

"Oh,  stop  worrying,"  her  father  said.  "Here's  your  coat, 
Amanda.  Now  scram." 

When  Amanda  had  gone  out,  Dot  said,  "You  needn't 
have  said  that  about  worrying,  in  front  of  her.  It's  not  sup- 
posed to  be  good  psychology." 

"Don't  you  think  she  knows  you  worry,  just  from  the 
tone  of  your  voice?" 

"The  funny  thing  is,  I  don't  really  worry.  Not  at  all." 

"I  wouldn't  blame  you  much  if  you  did,"  Grace  Warner 
said.  "After  that  story  in  the  papers,  I  couldn't  stand  being  a 
parent  for  anything  in  the  world." 

"Well  let's  forget  it,"  George  Gundersen  said.  "I've  had 
enough  of  it  this  week  as  it  is.  ..." 

But  during  the  next  quarter  hour  or  so,  he  saw  that  his 
wife  wasn't  really  following  the  conversation;  she  kept  up 
the  amenities,  but  it  was  obvious  that  her  mind  was  on  some- 
thing else.  He  knew  she  was  wondering,  however  vaguely: 
was  Amanda  still  down  in  front;  or  wasn't  she? 

"Okay,  Dot,"  he  said,  "get  your  hat  on.  You'll  excuse  us, 
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folks,  but  my  wife  is  the  worrying  type.  I  rue  the  day  she  ever 
learned  how  to  read." 

"That's  simply  not  true,"  she  protested.  "In  fact  I  hate 
parents  who  worry.  It  doesn't  do  a  bit  of  good  and  you  only 
upset  yourselves." 

"Sure.  But  you'll  feel  a  lot  better  if  we  go.  Time  we  went 
anyway,  I  suppose.  Thanks  for  the  drinks.  .  .  ." 

When  they  reached  the  bottom  step  and  opened  the  door 
to  the  small  foyer,  they  did  not  see  Amanda  waiting  outside. 
When  they  stepped  into  the  street,  she  was  not  to  be  seen  at 
all.  In  spite  of  her  mother's  warning,  she  had  strayed  away 
from  the  front  door. 

A  second  later  they  discovered  her.  She  was  standing  in 
front  of  an  apartment  three  doors  away,  leaning  back  against 
the  wall,  one  knee  bent  up  and  the  foot  flat  against  the  bricks, 
daydreaming  into  space.  She  was  not  watching  the  traffic, 
and  she  was  unaware  that  her  parents  had  come  out. 

They  stood  where  they  were,  unwilling,  for  the  moment, 
to  disturb  her  reverie,  enjoying  what  all  parents  enjoy:  to 
watch  their  child  when  the  child  is  unaware  of  being  watched. 

"Look  at  her,"  Dot  said,  under  her  breath.  "Isn't  she 
sweet.  .  .  ." 

Then  Amanda  looked  up  and  saw  them.  At  once  she 
came  out  of  her  daydream  and  ran  toward  them  down  the 
walk. 

"Mummy,"  she  said,  waving  something  in  her  hand, 
"look  what  that  nice  man  gave  me!" 

It  was  a  box  of  Cracker-jack. 

Dot  Gundersen's  heart  sank.  "What  man?" 

"Why,  the  man  that  got  out  of  that  car,  there." 

They  saw  a  new  Ford  sedan  parked  at  the  curb. 
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"Tell  us  about  it,  Amanda." 

"Why,  I  was  just  standing  there  when  this  car  drove  up 
and  the  nicest  man  got  out.  He  said,  Would  you  like  this 
Cracker-jack,  little  girl?'  and  I  said  I  would  and  he  gave  it 
to  me.  Then  he  went  into  the  house.  Wasn't  that  nice  of 
him?" 

The  Gundersens  exchanged  a  look. 

Amanda  caught  it.  "What's  the  matter,  Mummy?" 

"Nothing,  dear.  Come  along,  we're  going  now." 

"Wasn't  it  all  right,  Mummy?  He  was  such  a  nice  man 
and  I  thought  it  was  awful  nice  of  him." 

It  was  all  right,  and  it  was  a  nice  man,  and  it  was  nice 
of  him,  just  as  Amanda  had  said;  and  there  wasn't  a  damn 
thing  you  could  do  about  it,  not  a  single  thing  you  could  say. 


fifty-seven 

Jim  Harron  opened  the  door  with  his  key  and  let  himself 
in;  but  from  the  tiny  dark  hall  he  called  out,  "Are  you  home, 
Babs?" 

"Sure,"  she  called  back.  "Come  on  in!" 

He  came  in  and  sat  down  in  the  one  big  chair.  Barbara 
was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  couch,  buffing  her  nails. 

"Nice  to  see  you." 

"Thanks." 

"Got  over  your  mad?" 

"Will  you  please  lay  off?  I  wasn't  mad!" 

"Not  much." 

"But  what  about,  for  heaven's  sake?" 
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"That's  what  I've  been  wondering." 

"Well  you  don't  need  to  wonder  any  more.  I'm  not  mad, 
and  haven't  been.  It's  just  that  I'm — "  He  looked  intently  at 
her,  puzzled  himself. 

Barbara  put  the  buffer  aside.  "Can  I  make  you  a  drink?" 

"Thanks.  I  need  it." 

"Big  one?" 

"Please." 

She  started  for  the  kitchen. 

He  got  up  too.  "While  you're  doing  that,"  he  said,  "I'll—" 
He  left  the  sentence  unfinished. 

"Wonderful  the  way  you  announce  your  every  move," 
she  said.  "Well,  you  know  where  it  is." 

In  the  bathroom,  he  noticed  his  face  in  the  glass.  It 
looked  grim.  Maybe  he  hadn't  got  a  close  enough  shave  this 
morning.  He  stroked  his  chin  to  feel,  and  then  he  saw  the 
shaving  kit  resting  on  the  top  of  the  white  enameled  tank 
above  the  toilet  seat. 

It  was  a  small  khaki  case,  the  lid  of  which  closed  with  a 
zipper.  The  zipper  had  not  been  pulled  to,  and  inside  he 
could  see  the  brush,  the  razor,  the  small  jar  of  shaving  cream, 
the  tooth  brush  in  a  glass  tube,  and  a  pair  of  tweezers.  On  the 
lid  were  the  initials  B.  J.  E.  in  dark  brown.  Well,  what  do 
you  know,  he  said  to  himself. 

And  to  his  astonishment,  that  was  all  he  felt:  what  do 
you  know. 

Some  stockings  of  Barbara's  were  hanging  from  the  rod 
of  the  shower  curtain.  He  looked  out  the  bathroom  window. 
It  was  a  mottled  opaque  glass  but  it  had  been  raised  about  a 
foot  from  the  bottom.  He  saw  the  high  tower  of  No.  i  Fifth 
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Avenue  and  the  terraces  and  set-backs  near  the  top.  The  bare 
iron  frameworks  that  supported  the  awnings  of  the  terraces 
in  summer  were  still  in  place;  so  were  the  green  tubs  and 
long  wooden  boxes  set  out  with  leafless  shrubbery.  On  one 
of  the  terraces  lower  down,  a  child  moved  slowly  round  and 
round  in  a  monotonous  circle  on  a  bright  red  tricycle. 

He  had  thought  he  was  going  to  take  Barbara  out  to 
dinner  or  perhaps  have  supper  with  her  here  and  then  stay 
for  the  evening.  But  now  all  he  wanted  to  do  was  go  home. 
He  was  vastly  relieved  that  this  was  so;  and  he  looked  for- 
ward to  having  the  drink  that  Barbara  had  prepared  for  him. 

He  came  back  into  the  living  room  and  took  his  place 
in  the  same  chair. 

Barbara  handed  him  the  highball.  "I  put  in  two  full 
jiggers.  That  about  right?" 

"Just  right." 

"Happy  days." 

"Yes." 

They  drank. 

Barbara  set  her  highball  on  the  floor  and  took  up  the 
buffer  again.  "What  are  you  doing  tonight,  Jim?" 

"Nothing,  especially." 

"I'll  get  some  supper  in,  if  you  like." 

"No  thanks,  I'd  better  go  home." 

"Oh  that's  right,  I  forgot  you  had  Ida  to  take  care  of 
you." 

"I  let  Ida  go." 

"What  under  the  sun  for?" 

"I  didn't  want  her  around,  particularly.  Not  while  I  was 
alone.  I  told  her  to  take  the  time  off  till  Ruth  comes  back." 

"And  when  is  that  going  to  be." 
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"I  don't  know." 

"She  is  coming  back,  then." 

"I  don't  know  that  either." 

"You  seem  to  be — well,  awfully  disinterested,  to  say  the 
least." 

"I'm  not.  Far  from  it." 

Barbara  cleared  her  throat  in  a  gesture.  "Do  I  bore  you, 
sir?" 

"That's  silly.  Why  do  you  say  such  a  thing?" 

"Because  I  seem  to  be  doing  all  the  talking." 

"Aren't  we  both  talking?" 

"Okay.  But  don't  let  me — detain  you,  Jim,  if  you  have 
to  catch  a  train  or  something." 

"It's  just  that  I'm  going  to  go  home,  that's  all.  I'm  tired 
out."  He  got  up.  "Thanks  for  the  drink." 

"You're  very  welcome." 

"Goodbye." 

"Goodbye,"  she  said. 

"I'll  be  talking  to  you." 

"Every  hour  on  the  hour,  I  suppose.  Actually,  I'll  be 
lucky  if  I  hear  from  you  in  a  week." 

"Now  stop  being  silly.  So  long,  Barbara.  .  .  ." 

In  the  hall,  the  notion  entered  his  head  to  step  into  the 
bathroom  and  leave  his  key  on  top  of  the  shaving  kit;  but  he 
rejected  the  idea  at  once.  Too  cute;  also  corny. 

The  weather  had  not  cleared,  but  the  rain  had  finally 
stopped.  He  walked  rapidly  up  University  Place.  Before  he 
went  home,  he  wanted  to  stop  around  at  the  cleaner's  on 
Third  or  the  tailor's  on  Irving  and  find  out  about  that 
damned  coat. 
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fifty-eight 

"You  tell  us  again,  you  little  snot!  You  tell  us  the  whole 
story !" 

"Don't  you  dare  lie  to  us  or  I'll  break  your  God-damned 
neck!" 

"Shame  on  you,  you  nasty  thing!  Letting  a  filthy  old  man 
play  with  you!  Oh,  shame  on  you!" 

"Shut  your  face,"  the  father  said  to  the  mother.  "Let  her 
talk!"  He  shouted  at  his  daughter  again.  "Now  remember, 
you  dirty  little  rat!  Tell  it  right  or  I'll  do  like  I  said!" 

Face  down  on  the  bed  from  which  her  two  older 
brothers,  beside  her,  stared  up  in  terror,  Gloria  sobbed  and 
threshed  about.  A  savage  arm  reached  out  and  wrenched  her 
violently  over  on  her  back.  She  was  yanked  up  to  a  sitting 
position.  Her  mouth  was  slapped,  her  hands  were  jerked 
away  from  her  face.  Wild-eyed,  scared  within  an  inch  of  her 
life,  she  gazed  horrified  at  her  horrified  menacing  father  and 
mother. 

Present  in  the  crowded  little  room  besides  her  parents, 
and  all  of  them  staring  down  at  her  as  if  transfixed,  were 
Josie's  mother  and  father,  Charlotte's,  Pamela's,  and  Greer's. 

"It  didn't  happen,"  she  wailed,  "it  didn't  happen  at  all, 
I  was  lying.  .  .  ." 

Her  father  cut  her  a  ringing  stinging  slap  upon  the  cheek. 
Gloria  cowered  under  the  blow,  ducking  fearfully,  waiting 
for  another.  She  peered  up  at  him.  He  was  in  pants  and  un- 
dershirt. His  tattoed  arm  was  upraised,  murderous;  but  now 
he  lowered  it  and  turned  to  his  wife. 
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"What  did  I  tell  you!  She's  nothing  but  a  lying  little 
bitch!" 

"She  couldn't  of  made  it  up." 

"No,"  one  of  the  other  parents  said,  "some  of  it  must  of 
happened!" 

"I've  always  wondered  about  that  man  anyway,"  another 
said. 

"Oh  couldn't  she!"  exploded  her  father.  "A  little  bitch 
like  her  not  make  up  such  a  story?  You  don't  know  Gloria!" 
He  turned  viciously  on  Greer's  mother.  "If  you  wondered 
about  him,  then  why  didn't  you  do  something  about  it?" 

"Yeah  ?  Well  what  can  you  do  ?  .  .  ." 

"Pa!  Pa,  listen  to  me,"  Gloria  sobbed. 

"Shut  up,  you!  Shut  up!" 

"Pa,  listen!  I  didn't  do  it.  I  didn't  go  in  there.  I  never 
been  in  there.  He  didn't  do  anything  to  me.  He  never  did. 
But— but  he  did  to  Brenda." 

"He  did  to  Brenda!  In  a  pig's  ass!  Just  like  he  did  to  Pam 
and  Josie  and  Charlotte!  You're  all  liars,  you  little  snots!  All 
of  you!" 

"He  really  did  to  Brenda,  Pa !  She  told  us !  That's  where 
I —  That's  why  we  thought  he —  It  could  happen  to  us  too! 
You  ask  Brenda.  .  .  ." 

The  story  had  started  on  the  third  floor  of  the  tenement 
across  the  street,  then  moved  up  the  block  to  the  flats  of  the 
other  children.  All  of  them  had  been  yanked  out  of  bed  and 
questioned.  One  by  one  they  denied  it.  Finally  it  was  traced 
to  Gloria;  but  now,  after  her  sobbed  confession  of  the  lie, 
they  were  on  the  move  again — four  flights  up,  this  time,  to 
the  three-room  Lanza  flat  in  the  back  of  the  same  tenement. 

Ten  outraged  neighbors  burst  in.  Pete  Lanza  put  down 
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his  Daily  News  and  looked  up  in  amazement;  his  wife 
snapped  off  die  radio. 

Brenda,  wide-awake  on  the  cot  in  the  dining  room, 
heard  the  commotion;  through  a  slit  in  the  portieres  she  saw 
the  fists  raised  and  the  sobbing  women  and  heard  the  shout- 
ing back  and  forth.  Alert,  excited,  she  got  ready.  She  got 
ready  by  suddenly  springing  up,  finding  her  drawers  in  the 
half-dark,  and  flinging  them  out  of  the  window  into  the  back 
alley.  Quickly  she  got  back  into  bed,  pulled  the  quilt  up, 
and  waited  for  the  onslaught. 

She  did  not  have  long  to  wait.  The  portieres  were  thrown 
back,  the  overhead  light  bulb  turned  on,  and  they  rushed  in. 
Her  father  grabbed  her  by  the  shoulders  with  his  two  big 
hands ;  the  fingers  pressed  deep  into  her  flesh. 

"Now  tell  us  what  this  is  all  about,  you — you — " 

"Take  your  dirty  hands  off  me,  you  mean  bastard,"  she 
shouted  back.  "I'm  not  lying!  It's  the  truth!" 

While  the  others  gazed,  fascinated,  he  cuffed  her  across 
the  ears.  "Tell  me  what  happened,  you  little  punk,  and  don't 
you  dare  lie  to  me!" 

"I'm  not  lying,  I  tell  you!  I  tell  you  I'm  not  lying!  You 
leave  me  alone,"  she  screamed,  "or  I'll  call  the  police!" 

"Police !  I'll  call  the  police  and  send  you  to  reform  school 
for  being  such  a  dirty  liar!" 

Brenda  wrenched  herself  out  of  his  grasp  and  backed  up 
against  the  wall.  "Listen,  you  crazy,  and  don't  you  dare  touch 
me  again!  He  did  it,  I  tell  you!  He  took  me  in  the  back  of 
the  shop  and  played  with  me !  He  took  off  my  drawers !  Then 
I  ran  out!"  She  glared  at  her  father  with  contemptuous  hate. 
"And  if  you  don't  believe  me,  look  at  my  clothes  there!  See 
if  you  see  my  drawers!" 
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The  parents  exchanged  glances  of  fierce  alarm.  Nicolina 
Lanza  bent  down  and  picked  up  the  clothes  that  had  been 
lying  in  a  little  heap  on  the  floor  at  the  front  of  Brenda's  cot. 
She  ran  through  them  quickly. 

"She's  right,  they're  not  here,"  and  she  burst  into  loud 
sobs. 

The  parents  stormed  out.  Nicolina,  wailing  loudly,  fol- 
lowed them. 

"You  stay  here,  you!"  the  father  shouted. 

"I  can't,"  she  cried,  "I  got  to  go  too!  I  got  to!  .  .  ." 

Leaning  back  against  the  wall,  under  the  harsh  exposed 
light-bulb,  Brenda  Lanza  heard  the  door  slam.  She  heard  the 
rush  and  stumble  of  feet  on  the  stairs,  and  the  running  along 
each  landing  to  the  next  flight,  all  the  way  down. 


fifty-nine 

People  fall  out  of  windows,  trees  tumble  down,  summer  is 
changed  to  winter,  the  young  grow  old;  the  air  is  full  of 
children,  statues,  roofs  and  snow.  The  theatre  is  spinning 
round  .  .  .  and  Jim  Harron,  turbulent  Schlemihl,  has  lost 
the  whole  in  which  he  was  contained.  But  unlike  Wallace 
Stevens'  Ludwig  Richter,  who  knows  he  has  nothing  more 
to  think  about,  Jim  Harron  has  very  much  to  think  about 
indeed. 

It  was  not  the  dog  and  the  death  and  the  deaths,  not 
entirely.  Something  had  happened  to  him,  brought  about 
first  by  the  smaller  accident,  then  by  the  greater  and  tragic 
one,  to  call  to  the  surface  emotions  and  thoughts  he  would 
have  preferred  to  keep  buried.  His  imagination  roamed  help- 
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plessly,  but  fascinated,  over  a  great  variety  of  incidents  in  the 
past  that  had  disturbed  him  deeply,  seeking  an  answer  not 
to  them  but  to  himself. 

.  .  .  On  a  Friday  midnight,  a  DC-6  crashes  in  a  Mary- 
land swamp,  annihilating  its  fifty-two  passengers.  The  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  cars  stream  in  from  all  over  the  State,  jam- 
ming roads  for  miles  around  and  blocking  the  work  of 
investigators  and  police  as  ten  thousand  people  in  holiday 
mood  swarm  through  brush  and  marsh  to  the  scene  of  scat- 
tered wreckage  and  fire,  lending  a  hand  to  old  women, 
dragging  wide-eyed  children,  carrying  lunch  boxes,  cameras, 
babies,  collecting  souvenirs.  Enterprising  boys  who  had  beaten 
them  to  the  spot  are  already  selling  bits  of  aluminum,  glass, 
upholstery,  and,  for  a  fancy  figure,  scraps  of  scorched  cloth- 
ing or  shoeleather. 

A  teen-aged  couple,  depraved  beyond  their  years,  are 
acquitted  in  Chicago  of  the  double-murder  of  the  girl's 
parents,  and  as  the  verdict  is  announced,  the  packed  court- 
room breaks  into  cheers  and  tears  of  delight  and  worship, 
the  fact  long  since  forgotten  that  a  father  and  mother  have 
been  coldly  done  to  death. 

A  young  man  with  a  record  for  viciousness  all  but  un- 
paralleled bludgeons  to  silence  his  rich  young  wife,  and 
thousands  of  readers  who  think  they  are  against  murder, 
justify  the  bloody  act  by  a  specious  reasoning  which  says:  she 
wasn't  much  good  anyway,  she'd  been  carrying  on  with  other 
men,  hadn't  she  ?  Well,  then. 

Or  an  infant  of  an  internationally  famous  couple  is 
snatched  from  his  crib  in  their  country  house  by  a  young 
German-American  in  what  started  out  as  kidnaping  but 
ended  in  brutal  wanton  murder;  and  as  the  trial  progresses, 
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unfolds,  and  drags  out  over  many  months,  sympathy  for  and 
identification  with  the  criminal  gradually  subverts  the  origi- 
nal universal  horror  till  press  and  public  alike  cry  out  for 
the  man's  acquittal  so  that  his  eventual  electrocution  is 
timidly  postponed  again  and  again,  and  only  finally  carried 
out  (because  the  State  is  mindful  of  the  general  protest)  in 
secret. 

...  It  isn't  good  enough  to  say  that  men  and  women  are 
thrilled  by  violence  and  bloodshed.  It's  too  easy;  there's  some- 
thing more  than  that,  something  deeper,  more  native.  A  kin- 
ship is  felt;  a  glorification;  a  release;  envy;  and  desire. 

There  was  no  answer  to  these  questions.  They  were 
symptoms  of  a  modern  and  decadent  world,  no  concern  of 
his;  but  why  should  he  have  become  involved  ?  He  had  a  part 
in  it  somewhere,  shared  in  the  universal  guilt.  The  most  out- 
landish incident  in  the  papers  struck  a  response  in  him;  the 
most  ruthless  criminal,  the  wackiest  youth  run  amuck,  could 
have  been  himself  or  part  of  himself;  so  too  could  the  parent 
of  the  victim.  No  one  was  entirely  unique;  all  were  blood- 
brothers.  How  otherwise  could  he  identify  himself  with  the 
"exceptional"  and  thus  be  disturbed?  For  if  the  "exceptional" 
was  just  that  (with  no  relation  to  life),  he  would  remain 
untouched. 

He  runs  over  a  dog,  kills  the  pet  of  a  child  like  his  own 
daughter,  and  goes  blandly  on  without  stopping;  he  lies  to 
his  wife  about  it,  telling  her  it  did  not  happen,  even  when 
it  was  perfectly  clear  to  him  that  she  saw  it  happen.  Where 
was  the  difference  between  this  man  and  the  souvenir-hunter 
at  the  airplane  wreck;  the  callous  cheerer  of  the  outrageous 
acquittal;  the  reader  avid  to  see  the  vicious  criminal  set  free; 
the  well-wisher  of  the  infant-murderer;  the  parent  hot  with 
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desire  to  get  at  the  throat  of  an  Aaron  Adams;  or  Aaron 
Adams  himself  ?  The  difference  was  only  in  kind ;  in  degree. 
One  of  the  things  that  threw  him  off  most  was  the  suf- 
fering of  children.  He  could  come  across  such  a  simple 
average  item  as  the  following: 

Richard  Cohen,  n,  of  1341  Grand  Concourse,  the  Bronx, 
was  attacked  and  killed  by  dogs  while  taking  a  short  cut 
across  a  vacant  lot  on  his  way  home  from  school  yester- 
day. 

— and  for  hours,  thereafter,  he  could  not  shake  the  obsessive 
depression  that  swamped  him  as  his  vivid  imagination  re- 
constructed the  scene,  saw  the  terror  of  the  child  and  heard 
the  helpless  screams — he  was  shaken  by  the  wanton  sense- 
lessness of  the  tragedy,  the  fright  and  punishment  of  the 
blameless  boy — and  knew  the  utter  perplexity  and  grief  of 
the  parents  when  the  news  was  brought  home  to  them. 

Or  he  saw  a  picture  labeled  hide-and-seek  in  court  be- 
tween mother,  father,  son,  showing  two  parents  pulling  at 
a  little  boy,  with  the  caption  below  reading: 

MOTHER  WINS  HIM,  HE  CRIES  'DADDY.''  .   .   . 

Over  screaming  objections  of  her  son,  Thomas,  8,  Mrs. 
Gladys  Dorley  won  his  custody  in  Supreme  Court.  Want- 
ing no  one  but  "Daddy,"  the  boy  tearfully  clung  to  Henry 
Dorley  as  mother  claimed  him. 

— and  felt  an  actual  fear  for  Mary,  for  his  wife,  for  their 
marriage,  and  for  the  anguish  he  would  probably  never 
know. 
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At  such  times  he  tormented  himself  with  unanswerable 
questions.  Thus  it  was  now.  He  was  still  obsessed  by  the  ac- 
cident to  the  dog  and  his  inexplicable  behavior  afterward; 
still  more  (and  there  seemed  to  him  some  link  between 
them,  though  he  told  himself  that  he  knew  better),  he  could 
not  rid  his  imagination  of  every  sickening  graphic  detail 
that  had  taken  place  during  Aaron  Adams'  hideous  ram- 
page. Why  did  these  things  have  to  happen?  How?  Why? 

This  preoccupation  was  nothing  new.  In  recent  years 
it  had  happened  over  and  over  again.  Happened  to  him. 
That  was  the  curious  part  of  it;  because  nothing  was  hap- 
pening to  him  whatever.  And  while  he  pondered  these  prob- 
lems as  if  they  were  his  own  and  these  griefs  his  griefs,  day 
after  day  he  presented  to  the  world,  to  his  wife,  and  even 
to  himself,  the  comfortable,  serene,  and  even  gay  counte- 
nance of  a  man  untroubled,  in  full  possession  of  his  emotion 
and  thought. 

He  heard  the  telephone  ring  in  his  study  and  in  the 
bedroom.  He  was  sitting  in  the  brightly  lighted  kitchen, 
at  the  kitchen  table,  with  a  drink  in  front  of  him  that  he 
had  scarcely  touched.  He  let  it  ring  several  times.  He  lighted 
a  cigarette.  Then  he  got  up  and  went  through  to  the  study. 
He  picked  up  the  phone  without  sitting  down. 

"Hello?" 

"It's  me." 

"Oh  hello,  Barbara." 

"What  the  hell  have  you  been  doing?" 

"Nothing,  why?" 

"I've  been  calling  for  almost  an  hour." 

"I  was  out,  I  guess.  Went  up  to  Twenty-third  and  got 
myself  some  dinner." 
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"But  it's  ten-thirty,  Jim.  You  mean  you  waited  till  nearly 
ten  to  eat?" 

"I  wasn't  hungry,  for  awhile." 

"Well,  I'm  damned." 

"Something  you  want?" 

"Really,  Jim,  the  way  you  put  it.  But — is  there  anything 
wrong?" 

"I  don't  think  so,  no." 

"Still  sore?" 

"I  haven't  been  sore  at  any  time." 

"Jim—" 

"Yes?" 

"Tell  me,  Jim  dear,  is  there —  'Scuse  it  please,  you'll  have 
to  put  up  with  it  just  this  once.  I  hate  playing  the  noble 
female;  it  doesn't  become  me  at  all.  But  look,  is  there  any- 
thing I  can  do  for  you?" 

"You're  very  sweet,  Barbara.  But  why  do  you  ask?" 

"I  don't  know,  you  seem  so  sort  of — oh,  tell  me  to  shut 
up  if  it's  none  of  my  business." 

"I'm  very  touched  and  grateful.  Truly  I  am.  But  there's 
really — I  don't  think  there's  anything  you  can  do." 

"Okay.  I  just  thought  I'd  ask." 

"Thank  you,  Barbara.  Thank  you  very  much." 

"Goodnight,  Jim." 

"Goodnight " 

Back  in  the  kitchen  he  sat  sipping  his  drink  and  felt 
keenly  the  loneliness  and  quiet  of  the  house  and  missed  Ruth 
more  than  he  ever  had  in  his  life.  But  there  wasn't  anything 
she  could  do  either.  Nothing  anyone  could  do  but  himself. 

Since  he  first  heard  the  news  he  had  been  obsessed  by 
the  scene  in  which  the  murder  had  taken  place.  It  seemed  to 
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him  utterly  incredible  that  such  a  thing  could  have  hap- 
pened in  such  a  setting,  on  such  a  day,  with  no  one  aware 
of  what  was  going  on — and  in  surroundings  that  he  himself 
had  been  driving  through  during  the  same  hours  with  his 
wife  and  child.  He  did  not  mean  that,  properly,  the  murderer 
should  have  left  a  literal  trail  of  blood  along  the  route  or 
waved  a  red  flag  or  cried  out  to  the  countryside  what  he  was 
up  to,  but  the  events  of  that  afternoon  had  been  so  shockingly 
out  of  key  with  the  weather  and  setting  that  it  almost  seemed 
if  somebody  must  have  got  on  it  sooner,  been  aware  of  it,  and 
stopped  it  before  it  was  too  late.  But  no;  no  one  had  noticed 
and  he  himself  had  passed  the  murderer  on  the  bridge,  a 
moment  or  two  after  he  had  thrown  the  bodies  in  the  water, 
and  had  paid  no  attention,  nor  sensed  the  alarm.  He  tor- 
mented himself  with  the  idea  that  perhaps  if  he  had  arrived 
at  Bendixon  Dam  a  few  seconds  earlier,  he  might  have  pre- 
vented the  drowning  or  at  least  apprehended  the  killer  before 
he  had  disposed  of  his  victims.  But  when  he  thought  of  it 
soberly  now,  he  rejected  the  notion.  His  arriving  at  the 
bridge  over  Bendixon  Dam  at  that  moment  had  been  acci- 
dent, merely;  so  too  had  the  fact  that  he  had  been  driving, 
innocently,  through  the  scene  of  the  crime;  so  too  was  his 
seeing  the  police  speeding  north  to  Westchester,  and  in  fact 
the  whole  "accident"  of  their  having  chosen  that  day  to  re- 
turn home.  None  of  it  was  enough  to  make  him  feel  guilty 
of  a  crime  he  did  not  commit — the  criminal  himself,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  bereaved  father. 

What  was  he  punishing  himself  for  ?  It  was  not  because 
of  the  accident  with  the  dog;  it  was  because  that  accident 
and  the  subsequent  murder  now  seemed  all  one.  It  told  him 
that  he  could  have  taken  part — that  any  man  could  have 
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taken  part — in  the  murder  that  so  upset  him  now,  particu- 
larly when  the  victim  might  have  been  his  own  child. 

The  icebox  behind  him,  like  a  chaste  white  juke-box, 
muted  and  virgin,  started  up.  Its  low  hesitant  rumble  re- 
sounded throughout  the  large  quiet  kitchen  with  a  noise  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  city  night,  which  yet  included  the 
sounds  of  traffic  from  Gramercy  Park  below  and  the  surf- 
like roar  of  the  Third  Avenue  L  only  a  block  and  a  half 
away. 

Now,  spontaneously,  without  premeditation,  came  the 
decision.  He  knew  what  he  must  do,  though  he  had  no  real 
reason  for  doing  it,  no  idea  of  why  it  suddenly  seemed  to 
him  something  that  must  be  done.  He  had  to  call  on  the 
Smith  family;  meet  and  talk  with  Aylmer  Smith,  see  the 
children,  know  them  for  a  little  while.  He  did  not  know 
what  it  would  rid  him  of,  or  do  for  him;  perhaps,  instead,  he 
could  do  something  for  them.  But  what  his  need  for  such  a 
step  meant  to  him,  was  a  mystery.  He  only  knew  that  it  was 
something  he  had  to  do. 

First  thing  in  the  morning,  he  would  phone  the  garage 
and  order  the  car  to  be  sent  round ;  then  drive  north  to  Rich- 
mond Falls.  As  he  got  up  now  and  prepared  for  bed,  he  still 
puzzled  over  the  necessity  of  such  a  move.  But  the  reason  for 
it,  if  reason  there  was,  now  seemed  to  be  beside  the  point. 
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Fan  and  Curley  stepped  from  the  side  door  into  the  drive- 
way where  Curley's  roadster  was  parked  under  the  porte- 
cochere. 
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He  glanced  at  the  luminous  dial  of  his  watch  which 
was  also  a  stop-watch.  "Twelve  o'clock,"  he  said.  "The  witch- 
ing hour." 

"I  thought  eleven  o'clock  was.  Or  two." 

"Nu  ?  Any  hour  with  you  is  the  witching  hour.  Or  per- 
haps I  should  say  bewitching  hour." 

She  made  a  little  face.  It  was  the  limit  the  way  he  could 
keep  it  up,  as  artificial  now,  now  that  it  was  over,  as  he  had 
been  before  and  even  during.  "Goodnight,"  she  said. 

He  stepped  into  the  car,  then  reached  back  and  took  her 
hand.  He  held  it  to  his  lips  a  long  moment;  as  near  as  he 
could  tell  in  the  dark,  he  gazed  into  her  eyes.  "When  will  I 
be  seeing  you  again?  When  may  I?" 

"Suppose  you  call." 

"Tomorrow  morning?  Bright  and  early?  It'll  be  hard 
waiting." 

"All  right." 

"Don't  drive  your  husband  to  the  station  tomorrow.  Get 
some  sleep,  dear." 

"Maybe  I  will." 

"On  the  other  hand,  I'll  miss  seeing  you  there.  It's  one 
of  the  things  I  always  look  forward  to.  It  starts  my  day  just 
right." 

"You  better  go,  Curley.  Del  may  be  driving  in  at  any 
minute.  Not  that  he'd  care,  really." 

"I'd  care." 

"I  suppose  .  .  ." 

"Tangling  with  husbands  is  not  exactly  my  favorite 
sport." 

"Goodnight,  Curley." 
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"Darling,  goodnight.  It's  been  wonderful.  But  marvel- 
ous  " 

She  watched  his  car  pull  out,  turn  into  the  street,  and 
the  red  tail-light  disappear  beyond  the  shrubbery.  The  rain 
was  over;  it  looked  as  if  it  would  be  a  clear  day  tomorrow. 
She  turned  back  into  the  house  and  went  back  upstairs  to  bed. 
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Again  Ruth  Harron  was  awake  too  early;  much  too 
early  for  a  woman  who  had  nothing  to  do. 

Mary  was  asleep  beside  her.  When  she  had  got  out  of 
her  own  bed  and  come  into  her  mother's  room  in  the  night, 
Ruth  had  not  put  her  back,  as  she  had  done  before,  because 
her  crying  would  upset  the  house  and  disturb  Emily  and 
her  husband.  From  the  soundness  of  her  sleeping  now,  it 
looked  as  if  Mary  would  not  be  waking  for  another  hour  or 
more.  At  least  her  mother  hoped  she  wouldn't:  Mary  had 
been  awake  more  than  two  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

Ruth  reached  for  a  cigarette  and  settled  back  among  the 
pillows  again.  She  wondered  if  Jim  was  awake;  she  even 
wondered  where  he  was.  Was  he  at  home  ?  It  was  a  question 
she  did  not  like  to  think  of,  yet  it  was  one  that  she  knew 
she  had  to  face.  She  loved  him  still;  she  knew  she  loved  him 
even  more  now  that  she  had  at  the  beginning.  But  she  also 
knew  that  after  ten  years,  no  man  can  be  expected  to  love 
his  wife  in  quite  the  same  way  he  once  had.  That  was  one 
of  the  facts  of  marriage. 

But  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  do  what  she  most 
wanted  to  do:  go  back;  go  back  and  try  to  ignore  or  accept 
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what  was  wrong  with  their  marriage.  Sometimes  she  put 
down  his  trouble  to  a  kind  of  retarded  growing-pains  that 
were  the  prelude  to  middle  age.  But  she  knew  it  was  some- 
thing more  than  that,  something  deeper. 

She  did  not  know  what  had  happened  to  him;  but  in 
any  case,  beneath  his  ordinarily  gay  exterior,  lay  something 
that  troubled  him  deeply.  His  unaccountable  behavior  after 
the  accident  of  the  dog  had  demonstrated  this  clearly.  How 
otherwise  could  he  have  reacted  as  he  had?  She  could  not 
forgive  him  the  astounding  lie,  so  unbelievable  and  so  unlike 
him — so  foreign  to  his  open  forthright  nature — but  she  recog- 
nized in  it  a  danger-signal  of  some  kind.  Before  that,  there 
had  been  the  incident  at  the  lake,  when  he  had  grieved — 
quite  literally  grieved — over  an  episode  that  had  had  nothing 
but  a  happy  ending.  He  wasn't  aware  that  she  had  known 
of  his  distress  at  the  time.  Believing  that  that  was  what  he 
wished,  she  had  tried  to  help  him  through  it  by  ignoring  it. 
But  who  could  have  missed  seeing  the  mounting  worry  as  he 
sat  at  supper  in  the  cottage,  the  groping  for  an  excuse  to 
leave  the  table,  the  obsessive  brooding  on  the  veranda  as  he 
gazed  at  the  spot  where  Mary  had  fallen  in? 

But  his  dilemma,  whatever  it  was,  could  only  be  solved 
by  himself;  it  was  something  she  could  not  help  him  with, 
for  he  had  chosen  to  separate  himself  from  his  family,  to 
lead  a  life  apart  from  her.  True,  she  was  the  one  who  had 
left,  not  he;  but  she  had  been  forced  into  such  an  action  by 
his  secrecy,  his  unaccountable  behavior,  and  his  divided  in- 
terests, all  of  which,  for  her,  culminated  in  the  fact  that  there 
was  another  woman  in  his  life. 

Outside,  in  the  hall,  she  heard  Emily  leave  her  room  and 
go  downstairs.  Ruth  reached  over  to  the  ashtray  and  put  out 
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her  cigarette.  It  was  time  for  her  to  get  up  and  go  down  and 
help.  She  faced  another  day  as  a  guest.  How  many  more  such 
days  would  there  be?  She  could  think  of  no  future  more 
bleak  than  a  future  of  not  belonging.  She  still  had  Mary,  of 
course,  but  she  could  even  ask  herself:  what  of  that? 
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More  than  most  days,  Westchester  this  morning  was  like  a 
private  park  with  lawns  of  close-cut  grass,  and  Fan  French 
thought  she  had  never  been  so  sick  of  anything  in  her  life. 
The  same  old  landscape,  day  after  day;  it  was  like  turning 
the  pages  in  House  and  Garden  or  House  Beautiful  and  see- 
ing, without  the  least  surprise  or  pleasure,  one  gorgeous  dead 
suburban  house  after  another.  Nothing  could  be  more  sick- 
ening than  Gracious  Country  Living  when  it  had  nothing  to 
do  with  living,  only  appearances. 

Fan  was  coming  home  from  High  Bank.  She  had 
thought  that  the  meeting  between  Del  and  Curley  on  the 
station  platform  would  be  embarrassing;  it  hadn't  been  em- 
barrassing in  the  least — not  for  either  of  the  men,  and  not 
even  for  herself.  On  the  surface  it  had  "looked"  all  right; 
and  since  this  was  all  that  any  of  them  seemed  to  care  about, 
then  it  was  all  right.  Actually  she  was  still  a  little  miffed 
that  there  had  been  no  embarrassment  between  Del  and 
Curley.  Then  she  would  at  least  have  got  something  out  of 
it,  if  only  a  moment  of  awkwardness  between  them  all.  In 
vain  she  had  looked  for  some  sign  of  uneasiness  or  strain  or 
even  artifice  on  the  faces  of  the  two  men;  there  had  been 
nothing;  they  had  been  as  at  home  with  each  other  as  if  she 
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had  not  been  present.  Her  expectation  of  an  embarrassing 
scene  had  been  as  hopeless  as  her  expectation  of  romance; 
one  was  as  impossible  to  look  for  in  Curley  and  Del  as  the 
other.  That  was  the  Westchester  code;  the  wolf  and  the  de- 
ceived husband  were  interchangeable  and  who  cared.  She 
might  care,  but  to  care  too  much  only  made  the  situation 
worse:  she  was  neither  the  triumphant  woman  who  had  de- 
ceived her  husband  nor  the  lovely  heroine  of  a  romance. 

She  was  a  fool.  In  their  suburban  set  men  played  with 
women;  and  it  would  have  been  all  right  to  have  played 
along  with  Curley  but  for  the  inescapable  fact  that  she  had 
allowed  herself  to  be  taken  in  from  the  very  beginning,  from 
the  radio  voice  way  way  back.  It  had  got  started,  somehow, 
in  her  imagination.  Somewhere  along  the  line  she  had  lost 
track  of  the  fact  that  it  was  something  she  had  dreamed  up, 
engineered,  and  finally  brought  ofr".  It  wasn't  anything  to 
brag  about  even  to  herself;  it  had  only  been  interesting  when 
it  was  a  possibility,  something  that  might  or  might  not  hap- 
pen. But  what  had  happened  was  something  else  again. 
Curley's  had  been  a  solo  performance,  like  a  routine  that  had 
long  been  carefully  worked  out  and*  perfected,  to  the  timing 
of  every  gesture  and  gasp. 

Till  only  the  day  before  yesterday  she  had  looked  for- 
ward to  four  o'clock  and  Curley's  radio  program.  What 
would  she  do  now — listen  to  soap  operas  and  eat  chocolates  ? 
Meanwhile  what  about  Del,  with  whom  after  all  she  would 
go  on  living  ?  Where  did  he  fit  into  all  this  ?  Just  the  same  as 
before;  he  was  someone  called  her  husband — less  interesting 
to  her  now  than  he  had  been  when  she  had  been  able  to 
think  of  him  as  someone  who  stood  between  her  and  Curley. 
He  might  have  stood  in  her  way;  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  hadn't. 
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Of  course  Del  didn't  care.  And  now  that  she  knew  he  didn't 
care  she  could  never  be  such  a  fool  again;  even  if  another 
Curley  should  come  along.  How  could  she  romanticize  about 
an  impossible  extra-marital  aftair  when  such  a  thing  was  all 
too  possible?  She  had  got  neither  objection  from  her  husband 
nor  any  real  attention  from  Curley.  If  she  had  left  things  at 
the  bedroom-voice  stage,  she  wouldn't  be  in  such  a  foolish 
spot  now.  Anticipation  was  what  had  sustained  her  (she 
could  still  remember  with  pleasure  those  afternoons  on  the 
chaise-longue  at  four  o'clock,  even  though  all  he  gave  her 
was  the  news) ;  she  had  killed  it  by  following  it  through. 

There  didn't  seem  to  be  anything  left  but  to  settle  down 
to  the  life  of  another  Westchester  wife  and  accept  that  fact. 
Try  and  stay  busy  when  Hazel  and  Edith  were  in  the  room, 
drive  Del  to  the  station  and  be  sure  he  was  on  time  for  his 
train,  wait  for  the  new  magazines  to  come.  A  hell  of  a  life 
but  that's  what  it  was.  A  hell  of  a  life. 
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After  only  a  few  inquiries  Jim  Harron  found  the  place  with- 
out difficulty.  He  drove  into  the  yard  and  sat  for  a  moment 
looking  at  the  small  frame  house,  not  unpainted,  not  in  dis- 
repair, but  also  not  in  as  good  condition  as  most  of  the  farm- 
houses he  had  seen  driving  up.  In  the  doorway  of  the  barn  at 
the  rear  he  saw  two  little  girls  playing.  When  they  noticed 
that  a  strange  car  had  entered  their  driveway,  they  streaked 
into  the  back  of  the  house  and  disappeared  from  view.  He  got 
out,  went  up  on  the  small  porch  with  the  tiny  lattice  over- 
head draped  with  barren  ivy,  and  rang  the  bell. 
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After  what  seemed  to  him  a  long  time  the  door  was 
opened  by  a  heavy  thick-set  man  in  his  middle  thirties  with  a 
sober  uncommunicative  face.  He  was  by  no  means  handsome 
or  even  faintly  attractive  in  the  sense  of  possessing  conven- 
tional good  looks,  but  there  was  something  in  the  serious  re- 
flectiveness of  the  eyes,  the  rather  set,  somewhat  grim,  yet 
kindly  mouth,  that  reassured  Jim  Harron — whose  heart  was 
beating  fast — that  perhaps  he  had  not  undertaken  a  fool's 
errand  after  all.  Aylmer  Smith  had  not  yet  said  a  word;  it 
almost  seemed  as  if  he  were  not  even  going  to — that,  in  short, 
he  might  very  well  close  the  door  in  the  stranger's  face  in  the 
next  moment.  He  looked  like  a  man  upon  whom  some  mon- 
strous trick  had  been  played,  the  dirtiest,  most  underhanded 
trick  in  the  world,  so  baffling,  so  incomprehensible,  so  pre- 
posterous that  one  could  perhaps  never  assimilate  it  or  adjust 
to  it;  but  about  the  mouth  and  eyes  there  played  the  slightest 
tinge  of  curiosity  or  inquisitiveness  as  to  who  the  stranger 
might  be  and  why  he  should  be  calling  on  him  that  enabled 
Jim  Harron  to  speak  at  all.  He  was  grim,  yes  (and  who  in  all 
the  world  had  more  of  a  right  to  be  grim?),  but  he  looked 
human — and  Jim  Harron  felt  foolish  and  indeed  embarrassed 
to  think  of  him  in  such  a  term  as  that.  Yet  he  was  vastly  re- 
lieved that  the  man  looked  that  way;  and  that,  if  Mr.  Smith 
was  not  exactly  his  own  kind — that  is,  a  man  with  the  same 
background,  education,  prosperity,  and  the  sophistication 
that  Harron's  friends  all  prided  themselves  on — he  was  never- 
theless very  much  of  a  fellow,  a  fellow  man. 

He  was  in  his  shirtsleeves,  with  an  apron  tied  around 
his  middle,  and  as  he  gazed  at  Harron  without  speaking,  he 
seemed  automatically  to  wipe  his  palms  on  his  apron,  as  if  it 
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were  a  preliminary  to  shaking  hands.  It  was  this  detail  more 
than  any  other  that  gave  Harron  the  courage  to  speak. 

"Please  forgive  me,  sir.  I  don't  mean  to  intrude." 

The  man  said  nothing  whatever;  he  merely  looked  at 
him,  expressionless,  waiting.  It  was  clear  to  Harron  that  he 
must  have  had  dozens  of  such  calls  in  the  last  forty-eight 
hours,  curiosity-seekers,  persons  fascinated  by  the  sight  and 
actions  of  the  bereaved.  God  help  him,  but  that  was  not  the 
purpose  of  his  errand ;  he  did  not  know  why  he  was  here,  but 
there  was  no  motive  of  sensationalism  or  morbid  inquisitive- 
ness  in  it. 

"You're  Mr.  Smith,"  he  said,  "aren't  you?" 

"Yes." 

"I  had  to  come,  sir.  I  hope  you  will  understand." 

"Why?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't  know,  really.  That's  why  it's  so  dif- 
ficult." 

"I  see." 

"Mr.  Smith—" 

"Yes?" 

"May  I  come  in  please,  for  a  moment  or  two  ?  That  is,  if 
you're  not  busy." 

Aylmer  Smith  gazed  at  him  intently  for  a  good  ten  sec- 
onds. Then  he  stepped  aside  and  ushered  Jim  Harron  into  the 
little  living  room. 

The  two  men  sat  down.  Harron  saw  at  a  glance  that  the 
room  was  furnished  adequately  but  colorlessly  with  a  living 
room  "set"  consisting  of  a  very  much  overstuffed  sofa  of 
rough  texture  that  couldn't  even  be  called  plush  and  two  enor- 
mous overstuffed  chairs  selfconsciously  placed  at  a  "proper" 
distance  from  the  davenport.  Beside  each  chair  was  a  chro- 
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mium  smoking  stand,  finished  at  the  top  in  cedar.  On  the  wall 
were  a  Maxfield  Parrish  picture  that  had  been  cut  out  of  a 
calendar  and  framed  and  two  large  religious  chromos.  An  oak 
table  with  a  green  velvet  scarf  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
room;  on  one  end  of  it  was  a  small  pile  of  school  books. 

"I  told  you  I  didn't  know  why  I'm  here,"  Harron  said, 
"but  in  a  way,  I  do  know.  And  I'm  sure,  too — though  I 
can't  say  why — that  I  know  you  won't  misunderstand  me." 

The  man  sat  looking  at  him  in  silence. 

"Mr.  Smith,  I'd  like  to  help  you  in  some  way,  if  I  can." 

"I  don't  need  any  help.  Thank  you,  though." 

"Yes,  I  know  you  don't.  There's  nothing  that  I  nor  any- 
one else  could  do  that  would  help.  But  it  has  occurred  to  me 
— this  is  awfully  awkward  to  say,  and  I  know  it's  even  more 
awkward  for  you,  but — well  look,  will  you  let  me  put  it  this 
way.  I'm  not  a  rich  man,  but  I  do  earn  a  good  salary;  even,  by 
most  standards,  a  big  one.  And  I  just  thought — I  was  wonder- 
ing that  if  you  needed  a  little  money  it  would  make  me  very 
happy  to  give  it  to  you." 

Mr.  Smith,  after  a  moment,  shook  his  head  ever  so 
slightly. 

"I  mean  with  the  funeral  and  so  on;  you've  been  under 
an  expense,  an  additional  and  unexpected  expense.  Look,  Mr. 
Smith.  I  can  so  easily  afford  it,  really  I  can,  and  you — forgive 
me,  but  I  know  it's  been  difficult  for  you." 

Aylmer  Smith  looked  steadily  at  him.  "Thank  you,  but 
I  guess  the  answer  is  no." 

"I've  written  you  out  a  check,  Mr.  Smith." 

The  man  had  turned  away.  He  did  not  seem  to  hear;  it 
even  seemed  as  if  he  was  deliberately  trying  not  to  hear. 
Was  he  embarrassed? 
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Suddenly  Mr.  Smith  turned  and  faced  him.  He  looked 
directly  into  his  eyes  with  a  kind  of  deadly  evenness. 

"Look  here,"  Aylmer  Smith  said.  "I  don't  know  who 
you  are  or  what  you're  up  to,  but  it  looks  like  there's  one  or 
two  things  you  don't  understand.  What's  happened  has  hap- 
pened, it's  over  and  done  with.  When  a  thing  like  this  hap- 
pens, it's  pretty  bad  but  you  just  don't  stop  living  or  give  up, 
and  you  don't  keep  talking  about  it.  You  don't  even  have  to 
listen  either.  I  suppose  you  meant  well  and  all  that;  and 
thank  you.  But  I'd  like  to  know  what  gives  you  the  right  to 
come  around  here  offering  me  money  at  a  time  like  this.  Who 
do  you  think  you  are,  anyway?  You  can  just  forget  us,  please. 
I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  you,  but  we're  all 
right.  .  .  ." 

Well  before  the  man  had  finished,  Jim  Harron  was  on 
his  feet.  Now  he  turned  all  but  blindly  toward  the  door  to 
find  his  way  out.  He  could  not  face  Aylmer  Smith.  "I'm 
sorry,"  was  all  he  could  say,  and  he  heard  himself  saying  it 
several  times,  helplessly:  "Please  forgive  me.  .  .  .  I'm  so 
sorry.  .  .  ." 
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".  .  .  But  it's  such  a  marvelous  murder,"  exclaimed  Beverly 
Kent-Duff,  nee  Mabel  Moore  of  Sodus,  New  York.  "A  mar- 
velous murder!" 

George  Gundersen  half  expected  her  to  add,  Of  course 
there  is  nothing  like  a  good  murder;  and  damned  if  she  didn't. 

"There's  nothing  like  a  good  murder,  I  always  say,"  Bev- 
erly said."But  I  mean  a  really  good  one.  Know  what  I  mean  ?" 
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They  knew  what  she  meant.  They  knew  Beverly  too; 
they  also  knew  what  a  really  good  soul  she  was,  under  that 
fatty  layer  of  cliche  and  gush  and  a  touch  too  much,  perhaps, 
of  helpless  femininity  for  the  hard  professional  world  in 
which  she  had  long  competed  so  successfully  and  in  which  she 
throve  and  flourished  like  the  green  bay  tree.  Her  by-line  was 
potency  itself;  she  knew  her  business  and  was  good  at  it.  Of 
course  she  couldn't  write  a  sentence  that,  when  you  consid- 
ered the  English  language,  was  worth  reading;  but  she  had 
that  so-called  indefinable  Something,  and  a  good  deal  of  it. 
She  genuinely  meant  everything  she  wrote  and  said  and  you 
couldn't  hold  it  against  her  that  she  had  a  heart-of-gold, 
something  she  believed  in  herself  and,  from  long  experience 
(as  you  might  sharpen,  improve,  and  take  good  care  of  the 
tools  of  your  trade),  had  perfected. 

She  took  multiple  tiny  puffs  at  her  king-size  cigarette 
without  inhaling.  "There's  nothing  like  a  good  murder  to 
clear  the  atmosphere.  Don't  you  find?" 

The  four  of  them  were  having  before-lunch  drinks  at 
Tim  Costello's.  Besides  Beverly  and  George,  the  other  two 
were  Gundersen's  boss,  Stan  Merritt,  and  Gerard  Milford, 
who  was  doing  a  piece  for  The  Eastern  Quarterly  to  be  called, 
to  George  Gundersen's  complete  bewilderment,  "The  Tab- 
loid and  Kitsch."  Tim's  was  not  too  busy  at  this  hour — not 
thronged  with  the  gabbling  crowd  that  one  found  between 
seven  and  ten — but  standing  at  the  bar  in  overcoats  and  hats 
were,  among  others,  Jack  Roche,  John  McNulty,  Joe  Liebling 
and,  with  his  shirt  open  and  a  blue  silk  bandana  tied  around 
his  neck,  under  the  good-natured  pink-and-white  face,  Burl 
Ives. 
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"I  am  afraid  I  don't  agree  with  you,  Bev,"  Stan  Merritt 
said,  "about  the  Adams  case  being  a  good  murder.  Sure  it 
may  clear  the  atmosphere,  but  Christ  Almighty,  the  tabloids 
do  that  every  day  in  the  week.  Stories  about  the  murder  and 
rape  of  kids  may  give  the  public  a  chance  to  blow  off  a  little 
steam;  but  a  good  murder?  There  hasn't  been  a  really  good 
murder  in  New  York  since  the  Lonergan  case.  That  had 
everything." 

"Ah,"  Gerard  Milford  said,  "but  I  don't  agree  with  you, 
Mr.  Merritt.  True,  this  Adams  chap  isn't  a  terribly  interesting 
specimen,  but  the  case  is  quite  enthralling  to  me.  A  murderer 
in  our  midst  can  really  assume  heroic  proportions,  you  know. 
If  he  is  strong  enough  in  personality  and  drive  to  be  the 
leader-type,  he  becomes  a  charismatic  force — well,  rather  like 
Father  Divine,  you  might  say." 

"Yeah  ?  Still,  I  don't  see  how  we  can  get  all  steamed  up 
over  the  deaths  of  two  kids.  Why  should  we  ?  Do  you  know 
that  in  Shanghai,  every  single  morning,  the  trucks  start  out 
to  pick  up  the  bodies  lying  dead  in  the  street  ?  Poor  bums  and 
such  who  died  during  the  night  of  starvation  or  what-have- 
you,  and  by  actual  statistics,  we  know  that  five  or  six  hundred 
bodies  are  brought  in  every  morning.  Every  morning,  mind 
you.  And  nobody  thinks  a  thing  of  it.  In  Shanghai  it's  just 
taken  for  granted — just  one  of  those  things,  one  of  the  facts 
of  life." 

"How  fascinating,"  Beverly  Kent-Duff  said.  She  turned 
to  Gundersen.  "Isn't  that  simply  too  fascinating,  George?" 

"And  another  thing,"  Merritt  went  on,  "every  single 
Labor  Day  weekend  we  fully  expect — and  accept  the  idea — 
that  three  or  four  hundred  people  are  going  to  be  killed  in 
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automobile  accidents  driving  home.  Nobody  even  expects  it 
to  be  any  different.  So  how  can  the  death  of  a  couple  of  kids 
that  nobody  ever  heard  of — children  at  that — matter  very 
much?" 

"Interesting,"  Milford  said,  "quite  interesting.  The  whole 
range  of  the  subject  has  a  really  Manichean  quality,  you 
know,  replete  with  evil  and  yet  not  at  all  evil." 

Gundersen  found  his  attention  wandering  to  the  Thurber 
drawings  on  the  yellow  wall.  At  his  elbow  was  a  sketch  of  a 
girl  in  a  simple  frock  in  fierce  combat  with  a  heavily  padded 
football  hero,  with  a  caption  underneath  reading:  "Wellesley 
42,  Harvard  13." 

"What  did  you  mean,  Mr.  Milford,"  Beverly  said,  "when 
you  spoke  about  the  murderer  being  the  leader-type?  Of 
course  it's  all  way  over  my  head,  but  I  just  love  it." 

"Why,  a  prime  example  was  illustrated  in  your  paper 
only  this  morning,"  Milford  said.  "That  young  fellow  near 
Columbia,  the  silly  young  man  who  tried  to  kill  the  janitor's 
child  and,  lucky  for  him,  got  caught  beforehand — isn't  it 
quite  obvious  that  he  took  his  cue  from  Aaron  Adams?  It 
was  completely  silly  of  him  to  think  that  he  could  get  away 
with  it  at  all,  but  the  point  is,  he  was  merely  following  a 
pattern  established  by  someone  he  was  weak  enough  to  want 
to  emulate." 

Stan  Merritt  coughed.  "What's  your  particular  interest 
in  the  tabloid,  Mr.  Milford?"  he  asked.  "Of  course  we're 
flattered  and  all  that,  but  how  can  it  be  the  subject  of  an  essay 
for  such  a  rarifled  magazine  as  The  Eastern  Quarterly '?" 

"Why,"  Milford  exclaimed,  "ca  va  sans  dire.  I  should 
think  it  would  be  selbstverstandlich,  no  ?  A  paper  like  yours 
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represents  the  natural  expression  of  American  life,  like  a 
kind  of  native  art.  For  pure  communication,  pure  reality,  the 
tabloid  is  unique." 

"The  way  we  handle  such  a  thing  as  the  Adams  case,  is 
that  what  you  mean?" 

"Naturally.  The  Adams  case  has  been  fascinating  from 
the  beginning.  Four  days  of  it  alone  have  covered  the  whole 
range  of  a  Dostoyevsky.  It  comes  under  the  rubric  of  sin,  and 
its  hero  can  only  be  described  as  polymorphous  perverse,  like 
the  young  fellow  who  attempted  murder  in  the  basement. 
According  to  Freud,  it's  these  people  who  are  liable  to  prac- 
tice anything.  But  an  even  more  interesting  facet  of  the 
earlier  case  is  Adams'  sin  of  acedia — his  indifference,  that  is, 
his  failure  of  vitality." 

George  Gundersen  had  only  met  three  or  four  intellectu- 
als at  the  most,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  never  known 
one  of  them  who  did  not  seem  to  be  talking  to  himself,  or, 
which  was  the  same  thing,  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  each 
other.  The  more  intellectual  they  became  the  less  communi- 
cation they  had  with  life  and  people.  They  revolved  in  in- 
creasingly smaller  and  smaller  circles,  without  any  real  interest 
in  anything,  sustained  only  by  a  specialized  vocabulary  that 
was  utterly  incomprehensible  to  outsiders  and  little  more 
than  a  standardized  yet  ever-changing  ritual  to  themselves, 
not  unlike  the  newest  slang  phrases  of  the  slick  advertising 
world  that  are  dropped  almost  as  soon  as  they  become  known 
and  quickly  replaced  by  others  even  newer.  But  now  Gun- 
dersen heard  himself  being  addressed  by  Milford. 

"I  must  congratulate  you,  young  man.  You've  done  a 
really  brilliant  piece  of  work.  I  don't  know  if  you  realize  it, 
but  you've  achieved  so  completely  the  objective  correlative — 
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as  purely,  it  seems  to  me,  as  Eliot  has  ever  done.  But  I  do  have 
one  fault  to  find  with  your  work,  Mr.  Gerguson,  if  you  don't 
mind  my  saying  so." 

"What's  that?" 

"My  guess  is  that  you  are  of  Jewish  extraction,  no?" 

"Swedish.  Born  in  Wisconsin,  but  my  family  came  from 
the  Old  Country." 

"Swedish  or  Jewish,  the  point  illustrates  exactly  what  I 
have  in  mind.  And  that  is :  it's  a  pity  you  don't  rely  more  upon 
cultural  pluralism.  We're  all  of  us  from  different  backgrounds 
and  homelands  and  native  soils.Then  why  shouldn't  we  make 
use  in  our  art  of  these  mixtures,  these  various  environments, 
however  early,  those  upbringings  or  surroundings  that  shape 
our  thought  and  emotion  and  response.  You  limit  yourself  to 
your  American  viewpoint  exclusively,  it  seems  to  me.  There 
are  many  strains  in  the  elements  of  human  culture,  and  one 
does  not  need  to  restrict  oneself  to  one  only.  To  restrict,  as 
you  have  done,  is  monism." 

George  Gundersen  found  it  hard  to  follow.  He  was  think- 
ing how  remote  all  this  talk  was  from  the  two  little  girls  who 
lay  buried  in  St.  Margaret's  Cemetery  or  from  Aaron  Adams 
himself;  but  to  have  expressed  this  thought  would  have  been 
sentimentality  and  disgrace.  Now  he  was  reminded  of  some- 
thing he  had  lately  read  or  heard  about  Gerard  Milford  and 
(though  he  knew  it  was  hitting  below  the  belt)  he  could  not 
resist  the  opportunity. 

"Didn't  I  read  something  in  the  paper  about  you  recently, 
Mr.  Milford,"  he  said,  "something  about  your  baby  ?  Perhaps 
I'm  wrong,  but — " 

Milford  interrupted  him  with  a  hearty  laugh.  "Oh,  that!" 
he  said  when  he  had  recovered.  "My  friends  are  still  talking 
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about  it,  and  I  can't  say  I  blame  them,  really.  It  was  fantastic. 

What  stupid  police  we  have  in  this  city!" 

Beverly  put  her  chin  in  her  two  hands  and  leaned  for- 
ward, avid  for  the  story.  "Oh  do  tell  us  about  it,  Mr.  Milford, 
won't  you  please?" 

"Why,  it  was  simply  this.  My  wife  and  I  wanted  to  at- 
tend an  open-forum  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  avant- 
garde  Dance.  It  was  being  held  at  the  New  School;  and  since 
we  don't  have  a  maid  and  couldn't  get  a  sitter,  we  took  our 
small  daughter  along." 

"How  small?" 

"Rosie  will  be  nine  months  on  November  fifth.  Well, 
we  parked  our  car  on  West  Twelfth  and  went  into  the  School. 
Imagine  our  astonishment  when,  on  returning  to  the  car 
after  the  forum,  little  Rosie  was  gone.  And  to  make  it  worse 
— or  more  outrageous,  if  you  will — there  stood  a  burly  police- 
man who  promptly  summoned  us  to  night  court.  And  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  the  judge  fined  us  for  neglect  and  scolded  us 
roundly  about  cruelty  to  children.  My  wife  and  I  were  simply 
appalled,  and  naturally  embarrassed  when  it  all  came  out 
in  the  papers.  We  still  can't  conceive  why  there  should  have 
been  such  a  to-do.  Little  Rosie  was  quite  snug  in  the  back 
seat  of  the  car,  unable  to  come  to  any  harm  whatever,  and 
our  only  error  lay  in  the  fact  that  we  had  forgotten  to  lock 
the  doors  of  the  car  or  crank  up  the  windows.  And  some 
maudlin  female  passing  down  the  street  had  heard  the  child 
crying  and  reported  it  to  the  police.  Well,  now  really.  Chil- 
dren cry,  after  all.  And  why  should  Rosie  not  have  cried  her 
head  off,  if  she  wanted  to,  on  Twelfth  Street  as  well  as  in  her 
own  crib  at  home  ?  .  .  ." 
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sixty-five 

Jim  Harron  had  not  left  Richmond  Falls  more  than  a  mile 
behind  when  he  pulled  up  at  the  side  of  the  road  and  stopped 
the  car. 

In  all  his  life  he  had  never  been  so  ashamed;  so  thor- 
oughly ashamed  and  filled  with  self-distaste.  Aylmer  Smith's 
words  still  rang  in  his  ears;  indeed,  would  he  ever  forget 
them?  The  man  had  been  utterly  right;  every  word  he  had 
spoken  was  so  absolutely  true  that  Harron  was  filled  with 
astonishment  and  shame  that  he  himself  had  not  foreseen 
what  the  effect  of  his  offer  would  be.  Unwittingly  he  had 
offended  where  he  had  honestly  meant  to  help.  Of  course 
the  man  had  been  insulted.  He  did  not  blame  Smith;  he 
blamed  only  himself. 

Could  a  man  really  know  himself  so  little,  be  so  far  off 
the  beam,  as  to  have  blundered  so  badly?  He  had  behaved 
no  better  than  the  kind  of  morbid  and  prying  curiosity- 
seeker  he  abhorred.  Something  wayward  inside  himself  had 
led  him  to  an  act  of  the  grossest  stupidity. 

At  war  within  him  were  a  child  and  an  adult.  His  child- 
ish part  led  him  always  into  error  and  even  danger;  the  adult 
in  him,  such  as  it  was,  meant  order,  safety,  responsibility, 
and  always  a  going-forward,  not  back;  meant,  in  short,  the 
very  qualities  that  Ruth  possessed  so  completely.  Because  he 
himself  would  never  attain  these  qualities  of  maturity  to  such 
an  extent,  he  knew  now,  more  than  he  ever  had  in  his  life, 
why  he  needed  Ruth.  She  was  the  balance  wheel;  without 
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her  he  was  lost.  If  he  tried  to  go  on  alone,  there  was  no  tell- 
ing what  would  happen  to  him. 

He  already  understood  all  too  well  what  he  had  been 
through.  He  would  not  change  overnight  because  of  it — one 
didn't  change — but  at  least  it  gave  him  a  clue  to  an  under- 
standing of  himself  that  he  had  not  had  before.  In  vicariously 
experiencing  murder  through  a  newspaper  story,  the  crime 
he  lived  in  fear  of  had  already  been  committed ;  he  had  even, 
in  a  sense,  been  punished  for  it,  and  thus  his  sin  was  expiated, 
the  sin  of  loving  his  child  too  much.  The  danger  that  threat- 
ened Mary  lay  not  in  the  outside  world  at  all,  but  at  home, 
in  his  own  heart.  The  horror  that  a  man  could  read  about  in 
the  tabloids  was  always  just  beneath  the  surface  of  his  paternal 
love.  In  knowing  at  last  where  the  threat  really  lay,  was  not 
the  threat  removed  somewhat?  And  with  this  realization, 
could  not  Mary  subside  once  more  into  the  role  of  merely  his 
daughter,  and  he  her  father,  and  nothing  more? 

He  felt  little  better,  but  he  did  feel  he  was  ready  to  go  on 
again.  He  pressed  the  starter,  put  the  car  in  gear,  and  drove 
cautiously  out  on  to  the  concrete  highway,  heading  south. 
But  it  was  several  miles  before  he  felt  enough  confidence  in 
the  car  and  in  himself  to  bring  the  speed  up  to  more  than 
thirty.  In  fact,  all  the  way  back,  in  his  uncertainty,  he  held 
the  speed  of  the  car  well  below  the  proscribed  limit  that  had 
so  much  irritated  him  before. 

As  he  neared  the  turn-off  into  the  Saw  Mill  River  Park- 
way, he  began,  as  if  for  the  first  time  that  day,  to  notice  the 
full  glory  of  the  weather.  A  kind  of  white-gold  sunlight 
bathed  the  countryside,  not  the  color  of  summer,  not  yet  the 
lifeless  light  of  winter.  Every  detail  ahead  was  crystal  clear, 
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now:  he  could  read  license  plates  on  cars  coming  toward 
him,  it  seemed,  while  they  were  still  a  quarter  mile  off.  Ex- 
cept for  an  occasional  spruce,  pine,  or  fir,  the  trees  were  de- 
nuded of  green;  they  stood  in  sparse  forlorn  groups  all  about 
the  landscape,  thickets  of  twigs  and  bare  branches  rather 
than  forests,  and  yet,  but  for  the  broad  park-like  clearing  on 
either  side  of  the  glittering  double  highways,  the  West- 
chester countryside  seemed  as  heavily  wooded  as  ever.  There 
was  an  exhilarating  tang  of  chill  in  the  air;  but  the  warmth 
of  the  sun  was  enough  to  produce  that  tiny  illusion  which 
he  had  always  noticed  on  roadways  in  the  heat  of  summer- 
time: the  little  mirages  created  on  the  flat  concrete  in  which 
the  road  far  ahead  of  him  seemed  to  disappear  momentarily, 
utterly  evaporate,  as  it  were,  giving  place  to  small  perilous 
stretches  of  glass  or  water,  which  of  course  resumed  their 
substantial  form  as  the  car  approached. 

He  knew  where  he  was  going,  now;  and  as  he  made  his 
mind  up  finally  to  a  full  acceptance  of  the  idea,  he  began  to 
drive  with  purpose.  Not  twenty  miles  south  of  here  was  the 
George  Washington  Bridge,  spanning  the  Hudson  to  New 
Jersey.  When  he  reached  the  bridge  he  was  not  going  to  drive 
under  it  and  take  the  West  Side  Highway  south;  not  this 
afternoon.  He  would  ascend  the  ramp,  turn  right,  and  head 
straight  over  the  bridge  toward  Princeton.  He  wanted  his 
family  home  with  him;  and  he  did  not  want  to  wait  another 
day. 

As  before,  he  heard  the  running  streams  that  he  could 
not  see.  Everywhere,  in  sound  and  sight,  was  the  beat  of  life, 
a  kind  of  hum  of  the  earth  as  if  the  stupendous  energy  and 
vitality  of  nature  made  itself  felt  constantly  to  the  ear  as  well 
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as  to  the  eye.  The  weather  was  nothing  less  than  glory;  the 
countryside,  the  whole  landscape  reaching  to  the  horizon, 
immaculate.  It  was  through  this  same  landscape  that  he  had 
driven  only  four  days  ago,  obsessed  by  an  inward  panic  be- 
cause of  the  accident  with  the  dog;  it  was  also  this  scene  of 
utter  charm,  serenity,  and  reassurance — and  these  very  roads 
— that  had  been  the  background  for  so  many  hours  of  the 
wanton  rampage,  with  the  two  children  in  the  back  of  the 
car,  and  no  one  knowing.  It  had  seemed  to  him  so  hard  to 
believe  that  such  a  thing  could  happen  in  such  surroundings, 
he  couldn't  accept  it  at  all;  but  he  accepted  it  now. 

He  came  to  the  spot  where  they  had  seen  the  two  deer 
rising  in  long  slow  leaps  across  the  road  and  Mary  had  ex- 
claimed at  their  beauty.  In  his  mind's  eye  he  saw  them  again, 
darting  up  the  slope  among  the  thinning  woods.  They  were 
lovely  in  their  clean-limbed  fragile  grace,  timidly  alert  yet  at 
ease,  creatures  of  a  greater  purity,  it  seemed,  than  any  other 
animal,  the  very  epitome  of  nature  and  of  life ;  the  same  deer 
that,  in  hunting  season  a  month  from  now,  he  would  see 
trussed  up,  with  glazed  eyes,  on  the  fenders  of  homecoming 
cars.  For  part  of  nature,  too,  just  as  much  of  life  (like  the 
household  pet  that  stalks  and  destroys  the  robin  on  the  lawn), 
was  the  hunter  with  his  shotgun,  blasting  the  deer  to  bloody 
death. 

...  It  was  always  there  somewhere,  always  present,  the 
evil  that  was  the  other  face  of  goodness:  just  back  of  the 
beautiful  weather,  in  the  woods,  trees,  fields,  city  streets,  in 
the  car  driving  behind  you,  in  the  next  apartment,  in  the 
man  you  may  never  meet,  in  your  friend  or  brother,  in  the 
criminal  whose  name  is  your  own.  .  .  . 
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sixtystx 

Joseph  Stanley  came  along  the  corridor  to  the  single  cell  at 
the  back  of  the  jail.  He  was  proud  of  the  cell;  all  things  con- 
sidered, it  was  pretty  good  for  a  town  of  this  size;  but  he  was 
not  proud  of  his  prisoner.  He  was  damned  glad  to  be  getting 
rid  of  him  and  it  wouldn't  be  long  now.  Tomorrow  Aaron 
Adams  was  being  sent  to  High  Bank,  the  county  seat,  to  await 
trial.  Tonight  was  his  last  night  in  Richmond  .Falls;  under 
the  rules,  he  was  entitled  to  order  whatever  he  wanted  for 
supper. 

Aaron  glanced  up  from  the  comic  book  as  the  cell  door 
was  unlocked;  then,  disregarding  the  jailer,  went  back  to  his 
reading. 

Stanley  said,  "I  suppose  you  know  it's  your  last  night 
here." 

"Yes  sir!  And  boy,  will  I  be  glad  to  get  out  of  this  mess." 

What  a  kid.  He  didn't  seem  to  have  the  least  idea  of  what 
was  ahead  of  him.  But  Stanley  had  his  duty  to  perform,  and 
he  got  on  with  it. 

"What  would  you  like  to  have?"  he  asked. 

Aaron  looked  up.  "What  would  I  like  to  have?  What 
would  I  like  to  have  most  of  all,  you  mean?" 

The  jailer  nodded. 

Aaron  gazed  at  him,  the  comic  book  forgotten.  "You 
mean  in  all  the  world?" 

Joseph  Stanley  became  aware  that  his  prisoner  had  lost 
the  drift  of  his  meaning,  if  indeed  he  had  caught  it  in  the 
beginning.  But  he  was  unable  to  explain.  Fascinated,  he  stood 
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looking  down  at  the  boy  already  lost  in  his  own  world  of 
fantasy. 

Aaron  Adams  had  not  only  forgotten  the  comic  book 
and  his  jail  cell;  he  seemed  to  be  oblivious  of  the  jailer  him- 
self. His  eyes  took  on  an  elated  but  trance-like  look  as  they 
moved  upward  and  roved  over  the  ceiling,  to  gaze  eventually 
at  the  sky  through  the  bars  of  the  small  window  near  the 
top.  After  a  long  moment  he  said,  aloud  but  as  if  to  himself: 

"I'd  like  to  have  a  big  four-engine  bomber  ...  a  great 
big  one  .  .  .  and  fly  high  over  a  big  city.  .  .  ." 
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